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The Man from Mars 


THE MAN FROM MARS 

By Edgar Fawcett 

By means of a wonderful device an inhabitant of the planet Mars is landed 
upon the earth. A charming widow, obdurate to the pleading of all terres¬ 
trial lovers, at last becomes hopelessly enamored of this wonderful being. 
But, alas! he has left his heart in another world and is unable to respond. 
Copyright, 1891, by the Authors’ Alliance. 


In certain hearts love may refuse to die, and yet breed there 
a kind of hate. That was the way with Aubrey Stayne. His 
love was natural enough, and his hate could not be called 
unreasonable. An American by birth, he had lived many 
years abroad. Rich, handsome, notably intelligent, he had 
made in Paris the acquaintance of a woman who reigned as 
one of the social queens of Europe. Mme. d’Autreville was 
a widow, and yet scarcely past four-and-twenty when Stayne 
first met her. This meeting took place at a ball given by 
the English ambassador. It was a very brilliant affair, and 
the young Duchesse d’Autreville shone there amid the hom¬ 
age of hundreds. In spirit, Stayne found himself almost in¬ 
stantly at her feet. He was a great deal of an artist by 
temperament, and her face and figure, with their sculptural 
repose, enchanted him. Of course she was cold, he assured 
himself—glacially so. One feature alone seemed to indicate 
otherwise—her large eyes of drowsy brown, brooding below 
the lustrous curves of their lashes. But, after talking with 
her and feeling certain that he had wrought upon her a dis¬ 
tinct impression, he told himself that this very coldness was 
an added charm. When all was said, did not this type of 
woman pique and fascinate him more than any other ? She 
was proud, overbearing, even insolent, if you pleased; but 
did not these aggressive traits combine with the snowy love¬ 
liness of her beauty to make her winsome beyond all words ? 
“ I'm proud myself, for that matter,” reflected Stayne, who 
was really quite the reverse, all things considered, for he 
came of a family distinguished three or four generations ago, 
and had fallen heir to a property of several million dollars. 
In his own country he occupied an almost exalted position, 
while abroad his reputed and magnified wealth was certainly 
no drawback. On general principles he soon found himself 
shrinking from the idea of marrying a woman with a title. 
It would be called a snobbish and cold-bloodcd thing by every- 
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body who knew him. But then, on the other hand, there was 
the woman behind the title. And when she married him, she 
would change “ Madame la Duchesse ” into simply “ Mrs. Au¬ 
brey Stayne." 

But on further investigating the subject, Stayne received 
the bitter tidings that this lady would make no such matri¬ 
monial change whatever. The blow to him proved a fearful 
one. Not that she had mercilessly fooled him, or anything 
of that treacherous sort. Her fault was more subtle; she 
had refrained from showing him her real self. 

They had spent a whole month together in Nice, and he 
had accompanied her into the most exclusive society there. 
Afterward they met in Rome, and finally, just as the chest¬ 
nut-trees on the Champs Elys^es had begun to whiten with 
their pearly springtide flowerage, Paris received them both. 
Madame owned a magnificent hotel on the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne. She chose to give two sumptuous balls that 
season, and her dinners, as usual, were the delight of the 
gilded cliques. People had begun to wonder if her engage¬ 
ment to the young American millionaire, seen so often in her 
train, would not soon publicly transpire. 

It was after one of those costly banquets of hers that 
Stayne, on a certain evening, managed to linger later than 
all the other guests. He remembered so perfectly, in future 
reflections, the small white and gold room, with its tapestries 
of rose-colored velvet, where this woman whom he worshipped 
heard his first real declaration of passion. She was leaning 
back in a great arm-chair, indolently fanning herself. He 
had thought her almost maddeningly fair that night, in her 
robe of black tulle, with not a single jewel on her milky arras 
or neck, and a long, straggling spray at her breast of eglan¬ 
tine in diamonds. The dinner had not been very large, but 
some great people had attended it, and now they had ail gone 
away—the Russian ambassador and the Austrian princess 
and the English duke—and he was seated on a sort of low 
little divan at her side, looking up into the marble beauty of 
her face and telling her how it had become the dream of his 
life to make her his own. She hardly seemed, at times, as 
if she listened to him. And yet he knew that she did listen. 
This was her way. Perhaps in a few more moments ail that 
splendid apathy would vanish; perhaps flame would flash out, 
as it were, below the melting ice of her personality. 
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“I recollect what you have told me,” Stayne was saying. 
“Your marriage was a forced and loveless one; your widow¬ 
hood never dealt you a pang. Since then no woman in Eu¬ 
rope has had more suitors at her feet. Well, I am merely 
one of this adoring multitude. Have I the right to hope for 
more than these ? You Frenchwomen are sometimes terribly 
subtle, and it may be true that I have deceived myself in 
dreaming you would care to link your life with my own—to 
share with me the fortune that I lay before you in eager 
gladness. ” 

He paused, and her face remained so irresponsive that he 
was on the verge of cursing his own folly for having men¬ 
tioned, however lightly, the fact of his personal possessions. 
But suddenly, to his surprise and alarm, she also spoke of 
them, saying with lips that appeared just to move and no 

“ It is very large—is it not?—that fortune of yours ? ” 

“ Yes,” he faltered, chagrined, fearing some delicate assault 
of that satire with which he knew that she now and then 
could most effectually play. 

“Tell me just how large,” she went on, with the faintest 
flicker of a smile. “ I mean in francs, not dollars. Those 
American dollars of yours always confuse one so.” 

He made an impatient movement, half rising from his seat. 
Surely this was satire! But he soon answered her with a sort 
of matter-of-fact humility. 

“ Really, that is enormous,” she said. “You’re five times 
richer than I am; do you know it? I congratulate you.” 
And then the crystal chandeliers seemed to darken for Stayne 
while she softly added: “ But that must be all. I never mean 
to marry again, for one potent reason. Will you believe me 
when I tell you that love—the kind of love women feel toward 
men—is in my case impossible ? ” 

“ Impossible I ” he muttered. 

“Yes. You should not blame me; I don’t deserve blame. 
I suspected that perhaps you cared for me, but I was not sure 
you would ever confess to me that you did, and I secretly 
hoped that you would not. It has been easy to answer those 
scores of others, but you it is not so easy to answer. Good 
Heavens! ” she pursued, with her lips parting in a smile and 
her eyes for a moment rivalling the scintillance of the gems 
on her breast, “ with your face, your figure, your good man- 
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ners, your capable brain, and your monstrous fortune, what 
woman except myself would be insane enough to refuse you ? 
And yet I do—I must. Listen,” and she slowly furled her 
fan, letting its closed framework rest on his coat-sleeve. “ It 
is quite true that they compelled me to marry the late Due 
d'Autreville. It is equally true that I detested him. But 
merely because he was my husband; for no other reason. 
He was not at all ill-looking, and he was not particularly 
old. Yet my entire married life of five years was an exquisite 
martyrdom. Would you have me torture myself again ? ” 
she asked; and her smile at this point became horrible to 
him who witnessed it. “ Would you have me do so because 
your engines of torment can be golden ones, and studded, if 
you please, with precious stones ? ” 

Stayne sprang to his feet. “ I don’t understand you! ” he 
broke out fiercely. “ Or, if I do, I—I refuse to believe you! ” 
Mme. d’Autreville shrugged her statuesque shoulders. “ I 
don’t understand myself,” she said. “And if you refuse to 
believe me, you will only be doing what I have done to my¬ 
self for years. But the fact still stares me in the face.” 

“ Shall I tell you what that fact is ? ” laughed Stayne, with 
great bitterness. “ It is some other man—some man, per¬ 
haps, whom you think beneath you and—and yet adore! ” 
“Ah, if only it were! ” exclaimed the lady. “I would re¬ 
duce myself almost to beggary if I could once say of any 
living man that actually, absolutely I loved him! ” It oc¬ 
curred to her listener, as she now continued, that either com¬ 
plete truth dwelt in both her voice and look or else that she 
was deceiving with a masterly adroitness. “For life,” she 
hurried on, with a betrayal of excitement startlingly rare, 
“ is, without love, like a wondrous book but half read. It 
often fills me with horror to think that I shall go to my grave 
and yet never know the chief charm and joy of living! ” 
“Answer me,” exclaimed Stayne, with notes of grief and 
command mingling in his voice: “Can it be -possible, Hor- 
tense d’Autreville, that you have never seen a man whom you 
could love ? ” 

“ Never,” she returned. 

“ Not one whom you believed able to win your love ? ” 

“ Then you—you are willing to swear to me that you will 
never marry again ? ” 
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“Yes. You have no right to require that I shall so swear; 
but I will—I do. There, now; are you satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied! ” he broke forth, in pain and rebuke. “ As if 
I could be that, with the love I feel for you! ” Scanning her 
face intently, he paused for several moments. “ Then you 
have no ideal,” he resumed, “ no-—” 

But here she cut him short, with a quick lifting of one 
hand. “I have an ideal—yes,” came her reply. “But I 
have given up all hope of ever palpably realizing it. That 
is my sorrow—my despair! Perhaps the ideal of which I 
speak is not of this world at all. Perhaps I shall some day 
find it beyond the bounds of death. Only, one point is clear, 
is undeniable: you have been far more right than you sus¬ 
pected in accusing me of a great coldness. Although pity, 
affection, and other kindlier emotions are not foreign to my 
spirit, I am none the less a human creature born without the 
power of loving as a wife must alone love to save her mar¬ 
riage from being mockery and shame! ” 

In this final admission there seemed so much piercing sin¬ 
cerity that, for a long time after he had hastened from Hor- 
tense d’Autreville’s presence, Stayne credited every word she 
had spoken; but, by degrees, a certain cynic element in his 
disposition prevailed, with gloomy result. After all, had he 
not merely been the dupe of a finished coquette ? Might 
not the romantic novelty in which Mme. d’Autreville had 
chosen to mantle her confession have been simply the cruelty 
of a barren and arid soul ? Did she deserve a gleam of his 
compassion ? More than this, was she not privately exhil¬ 
arated by the anguish of which she had made him a victim ? 
Where was the necessity of such a woman as she marrying 
again ? Her least wish was now gratified by the amplitude 
of those funds which her dead spouse had bequeathed her. 
Every new lover prostrate at her garment's hem was a new 
intoxication of triumph. The world was full of just such 
bloodless sirens, and what she deserved was not this tribute, 
on his own part, of moping and weak-willed forlornness. 
Punishment was indeed what she deserved, and in his altered 
and even savage mood Stayne found himself longing for some 
forceful means of inflicting upon her a kind of counter-blow 
that she would remember till the day of her death. 

He did not remain more than two or three days in Paris, 
but betook himself to Havre, sailing thence to America. 
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During the next year, while passing his time between New 
York and the smaller, more southerly town where he was 
born, Stayne not seldom deported himself in the most ec¬ 
centric way. His old suavity would at times wholly leave 
him, and a morose curtness would take its place. Now and 
then he would say irrelevant things, or plunge himself into 
fits of silence which were the despair of his entertainers. It 
is true that a man of his extreme note might have behaved in 
a far nlore cavalier manner and yet received no open censure; 
but, as it now happened, he was forced to pay the penalty of 
being conspicuous. A report got into circulation that he was 
on the verge of dementia, if not already mad. Had not his 
uncle, Andreas Aubrey, died a lunatic; and was it not well 
known that insanity had more than once cropped out with 
ugly persistence in his mother's family ? 

A friend at last told Stayne of the hard things that were 
being said of him. The informant was this time a real friend, 
and not, as so often happens in such cases, a foe under the 
guise of one. Stayne knew this, and hence felt the verity of 
the tidings bear in upon him with full force. At first they 
annoyed him excessively. Then a sense of disgust beset him, 
and of indifference as well. His life had grown purposeless. 
Nearly the most enviable man in the country, he was yet one 
of the least contented. He said something of this sort to the 
friend who had brought him news of those unpleasant rumors. 
“You should marry,” was the reply. “Select some lovely 
girl (there are thousands to choose from), and devote your¬ 
self to her happiness." 

“ Ah, true, true,” murmured Stayne, stroking his mustache. 
“ There are thousands to choose from, and that's the devil of 
it. They're all alike—at least to me.” 

“ Build some colossal monument of charity, then. Dive 
deep into the waters of altruism.” 

“And bring up a clam-shell instead of a pearl,” sneered 
Stayne. “Still,” he went on, with an air much less ironical 
and languid, “ I have always hoped to do something lastingly 
humanitarian before I died. The only trouble with us, who 
possess power to help great masses of people in this way, is 
the thought of what horrible maladministration may overtake 
our work, after we have either bestowed it upon the people 
or bequeathed it to them, and what hideous charlatanism and 
dishonesty may hereafter balk our sincerest efforts.” 
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He soon afterward sailed away for somewhere, in a mag¬ 
nificent steam yacht, entirely without personal companionship 
other than that of sailing-master and crew. His friends held 
this to be another mad freak, but their verdict was doubtless 
tinged with envy. Stayne, who passionately loved the sea, 
wanted to brood in its unshared company. The impulse was 
not unlike that of Byron; and when we recall that this young 
American was, in his own style, almost as handsome as the 
famed English singer, and that his tastes were strongly poetic, 
the analogy surely does not suffer. 

“ The sea may tell me,” he would occasionally reflect before 
starting—and reflect half in humorous earnest, half in sombre 
jest, “ what sort of incentive, occupation, self-absorption my 
life just now really desires. Or it may tell me, on the other 
hand, whether grief and disappointment have indeed thrust 
my soul into an oubliette of that austere Bastille, ennui, and 
doomed that I shall wait there only a single summons—that 
of the turnkey. Death.” 

He had already cruised in this stately yacht of his, the 
Nomad, along numerous Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts. 
He now chose the Pacific, reaching it after many days of in¬ 
dolent sailing and after pauses at many a port, from Rio 
Janeiro to San Francisco, a pleasure-journey at once auda¬ 
cious and immense. 

On the Californian shores he lingered for two or three 
months, and at length put forth for a kind of adventurous 
ocean ramble among the mighty Polynesian sweeps. 

Landing at Honolulu, he spent some time there, and then 
struck southwestward. His yacht was meanwhile in splendid 
condition, his picked crew in excellent health and perfect 
discipline. About ten days later he reached two islands, 
one of which was perhaps two thousand acres in extent and 
inhabited by a small settlement of English traders and a few 
hundreds of harmless, half-civilized natives. The other isl¬ 
and lay possibly three miles distant, and the Nomad had 
scarcely landed him on its edge before Stayne became en¬ 
tranced with its lonely and lovely charms. Its extent was 
less than half that of its near neighbor, and, doubtless because 
of the English trading post across the intervening channel, 
it was apparently quite deserted. But Stayne found there, 
amid a grove of rustling palms, the quaintest kind of a dwell¬ 
ing, which combined the primitive features of a Hawaiian 
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structure with a veranda and two or three tiny ceiled cham¬ 
bers. An American or European had evidently erected the 
curious edifice, and then left it here on this deserted island. 
Stayne at once conceived the idea of establishing himself as 
its latest occupant, and sent across the channel for rugs, 
couches, and other articles of convenience or comfort. 

One ahernoon he remained quite alone on the island, while 
the Nomad steamed away for the purpose of securing and 
transporting some heavier furniture, which the small boats 
could scarcely carry and which he had purchased on the pre¬ 
vious day. For a long time he paced the hard white curve 
of beach, that the musical beryl sea lapped with tender and 
foam-rimmed surges, below craggy cliffs colored a tawny 
brown and overhung with blossoming vines, where the great 
discs of the flowers looked like peering fairy faces. 

“A paradise,” said Stayne to himself, and wondered how 
long he would stay in the odd little species of bungalow that 
he was furnishing. But a short while before sunset, and just 
as he had begun to watch for some appearance of his return¬ 
ing yacht, a change not wholly of the sort which is supposed 
to occur in paradise fell upon sky and land. One became 
quickly and gloomily misted over, and the other caught new 
tints in the emerald of its palms and umber of its rocks. 

A few minutes later a terrific tropical storm had broken 
loose. Stayne took refuge in the little building which he had 
designed for his hermitage, and here he abode for nearly two 
hours, while javelins of lightning pierced the almost inky air 
and he could hear the roar of the sea like voices from a mul¬ 
titude of giants in mingled wrath and pain. When at last 
the torrents of rain had lessened, and the whole riotous tur¬ 
bulence was in a measure stilled, he drew near the door of 
his retreat. This door faced a gap in the rocks, and he now 
succeeded in discerning, though very vaguely, the pale .stretch . 
of sand that lay perhaps a hundred yards beyond. But he 
caught only fitful glimpses of it, for the billows that poured 
over it were no less incessant than they were mammoth. 
Now and then the lightning aided his vision, followed as it 
was by crashes of thunder that seemed to phrase awful tidings 
of the Nomad and those who manned her. 

Suddenly, as a fresh blaze of flame illumined the shore, he 
felt certain that the lightning had just missed dealing him 
death; for some great dark object seemed to tumble like an 
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over-toppling cliff between himself and the white-lit, tem¬ 
pestuous sea. Then fiercer torrents of rain fell, and were 
driven toward the opening in such solid sheets that it needed 
all his might to close the door. 

With strange abruptness the storm at length ceased. When 
Stayne reopened the door and again looked forth, masses of 
cloud were hurrying across a heaven in which beamed a full 
and golden-tinted moon. The sea, directly in front of him, 
still frothed angrily, but all its wild ardors were spent. Great 
crevices were scooped in the beach, and drenched tangles of 
torn-down vine invaded it, while here and there a prone palm- 
tree made him shudder at the hair-breadth escape of those 
grove-girt roofs which had so lately sheltered him. The 
moonlight now grew steadier, for the clouds were quite de¬ 
nuding the heavens in which they had so long and harshly 
raged. Stayne sank above his ankles, at first, in the inun¬ 
dated sand, as he moved forward to a certain dusky bulk 
which the sea laved and recoiled from, like a tiger sporting 
with the prey it has killed. What he presently gazed at was 
a nameless kind of ruin, and though jagged and splintery to 
a piteous degree, it oddly struck him, for a moment, as re¬ 
sembling a coffin. But this illusion soon vanished. He 
stooped and looked within the semi-shattered interior, which, 
for all its ruin could tell, might have been some narrow com¬ 
partment of a ship. Yet while his hand rested on the broken 
verge of the thing, a certain chill and hardness made him 
aware that it was rather metallic than ligneous. 

But in another moment he had forgotten everything except 
the fact that a human form lay stretched before his gaze. It 
was the form of a man, clad in some strange-made garment, 
not unlike that of the ancient Greeks. While stooping there 
in the vivid Southern moonlight and believing that he beheld 
a corpse, Stayne was thrilled by the realization that he had 
never before looked upon a being of so much facial beauty 
and physical grandeur. 

He lifted the drooped head, whose heavy gold curls clung 
drenched about the wide and lordly brow. Having a flask 
of brandy on his person, he forced some of its contents be¬ 
tween the hueless lips. Then he let the noble head sink 
backward again on what seemed a fragment of cushioned in¬ 
terior, and waited. 

He had slight hopes of the man’s resuscitation. It seemed 
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to him that so splendid a creature should have every chance 
for his life, and yet how meagre was the aid that could now 
be furnished him! But soon, to Stayne’s amazement, a shiver 
passed through the recumbent frame. Presently the still face 
grew fairer, for its eyes unclosed. Their hue could not be 
seen, but their size and brilliance were a new revelation. 

Two good hours later, the sailing-master of the Nomad 
found, with great joy, that his employer was safe in a room 
of the little island dwelling. Stayne had lighted three or 
four candles, and had made a bed of some shawls and rugs, 
where his new-found companion reclined. He briefly ex¬ 
plained that he had sheltered the youth after having revived 
him, and that he knew nothing either of the refugee’s na¬ 
tionality or the destination of his wrecked bark, since he 
spoke a language quite incomprehensible. The captain stared 
and seemed greatly struck by the stranger's personal appear¬ 
ance. But Stayne, who was a kind superior yet one who 
never tolerated familiarity, cut short all expressions of won¬ 
derment by a series of questions concerning the fate of the 
Nomad. He received the pleasant information that his yacht 
had sustained only a few trifling injuries owing to her strength 
and size, and that she was now harbored close to the island, 
waiting his commands. 

Food and drink in abundance were soon brought to the 
rescued waif. He partook of them with a certain surprise 
and fastidiousness, keenly watched by his host. He had 
spoken a language which had wholly baffled his hearer, who 
knew a number of languages more or less well. But the ac¬ 
cent and vibrations of his voice had appealed to Stayne with 
great force. Its rhythms and cadences had delighted him. 
But he did not understand a syllable of what they meant. 
He had understood, however, a certain amount of graceful 
and extraordinary pantomime which the virile arms and 
faultless face had combined to enact. And such strange 
thoughts and feelings had resulted from this experience, that 
they possibly explained his reticence and crispness toward the 
master of his yacht. 

Four weeks of continued and private intercourse now fol¬ 
lowed oii this quiet little island between Stayne and his un¬ 
foreseen charge. A great tide, as it proved later, had come 
on the midnight after the storm, and in its recession had 
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washed away all traces of the curious wreckage. But Stayne 
was destined to learn, and with blood-curdling consternation, 
just what that weird fragment had represented. His discov¬ 
eries on these and other like points were gradual. To make the 
youth comprehend his—Stayne’s—language was difficult at 
first; but after a few days the task became marvellously easier. 
Marvellously, because here was an intelligence of no earthly 
grasp. With something that almost resembled horror and 
that surely was awe, Stayne found himself recoiling before 
mental faculties whose reach and penetration he had thus 
far imagined only. 

Intercommunication became really facile between the two 
after a lapse of about four days. Then progress took a very 
fleet course, and actual conversation was carried on with 
mutual ease. 

Chaleo (by which name Stayne had got to know him) de¬ 
clared himself to be an inhabitant of the planet Mars. For 
many years, he stated, that world had been desirous of hold¬ 
ing intercourse with our own. Enormous lengths of structure 
had been reared from a metal of peculiar lightness and suita¬ 
bility for purposes of building. From this same metal had 
been constructed the car in which he had shot, by electric 
potencies not explainable here, toward our comparatively ad¬ 
jacent orb. Electricity in Mars had reached great heights 
of development. This Chaleo, the younger son of a powerful 
ruler, had been deemed almost despicable for his want of 
mental power. More than that, his high rank had made his 
love for a certain lady, held below him in the social grade, 
to be considered an almost treasonable offence. Chaleo was 
in his way a pariah, and, when the tremendous problem of 
possible interplanetary communion had approached solution, 
his offer to mount the perilous car and make the audacious 
voyage had been received with sombre assent. The popu¬ 
lace, in spite of his faults and youthful follies, loved him. 
The astronomer Golordon, though confident that his electric 
car would accomplish its purpose if launched at the given 
sidereal moment, was nevertheless a member of the royal 
family, and shrank from permitting so reckless an act on the 
part of one who stood third in succession to the throne. Yet 
Chaleo had announced his intention either to wed the woman 
he loved or meet public execution. Then, suddenly, Golor- 
don's great scheme was effected. Who would go ? In the 
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car there was room but for one. From the largest square of 
Dolostria, the chief city of Mars, rang a vast cry from an 
assembled multitude of many thousands. “ Let our young 
prince Chaleo mount the car if he is willing,” shouted the 
people of Dolostria. 

Chaleo, standing near his father, smiled and waved his 
hand. At this the people gave a great roar that died into a 
wail of pain. They admired his courage, but they loved him 
while deploring his deficiencies, and were fearful of his de¬ 
struction. Then, amid the tumult, Chaleo turned toward his 
aged and royal father. “You know,” he said, “that I love 
only one woman and shall love only her till ray death. Yet 
you assert that if I wed her I must die.” 

“ Yes,” came the answer. “ The son of royalty cannot wed 
among the common people.” 

Then Chaleo, notwithstanding that he was believed so 
slight and inferior of capacity, pleaded strongly against this 
decree. Was not royalty a mere name now among this glori¬ 
ous people, who were empowered with every right of free¬ 
dom ? Why not shake precedent to its rotten foundations ? 
Here in this mighty park where they stood, the statues of 
dead patriots, heroes, reformers, poets, all spoke of how cen¬ 
turies of tyranny had wrought popular redemption. Kingship 
was now but a name. “ I will mount the car,” he said to his 
father, “ if you refuse me Alaria. I have the first claim to 
do so after the heir apparent, my brother, who refuses.” 

But the old king shook his head. And then Chaleo de¬ 
scended from his father's side and went down among the 
populace and stretched out his hands to Alaria, who sprang 
toward him. He kissed the girl on the lips and put his arras 
about her, and they all knew it was a kiss of farewell; and, 
as Alaria was drawn fainting from his embrace, a shout that 
might almost have reached earth itself rose from the gathered 
throngs. Then Chaleo, who was less beautiful (as he al¬ 
leged) than countless other Martial men, and who had far 
less wit than they, and who did not understand the wondrous 
knowledge of his kinsman Golordon, fabricator of the aerial 
car, avowed himself ready for the daring and mystic voyage. 
He expected death, though they told him that Golordon was 
right and that his chances of reaching earth were many, and 
that the keen Martial telescopes had made it almost certain 
a race dwelt on the other planet, civilized enough to welcome 
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him and to effect his safe return. Within the car was atmo¬ 
sphere enough to last him on his journey, which would, after 
all, be of inappreciable brevity. He had only to turn a cer¬ 
tain knob, when once within the sealed chamber, and he would 
dart through space at the rate of millions of miles a second. 
Golordon had discovered a new law of electricity, and had 
already applied it to the satisfaction of all the famed Dolos- 
trian academies. A single peril threatened him on reaching 
earth, and that was the hostile electricity of a thunderstorm. 
If ordinary lightning were in the terrestrial air, it would shat¬ 
ter the car by its negative and combative forces. 

Chaleo, with despair in his heart but a brave smile on his 
lips, bounded up the ladder that led to the platform where 
the aeronautic ship floated, like a great tethered bird. He 
kissed his hand to the multitude, which gazed up at him with 
tears and murmurs of admiration. Yet there were some 
among them who on our planet would be called “ rational¬ 
ists” and “ agnostics,” and these deplored his going. Far 
better, they said, to send a man of science than this young 
ignorant prince, who had nothing save his courage to recom¬ 
mend him in so important a venture, and whose intent was 
well known to have been suicidal because his marriage with 
the girl Alaria had met paternal veto. 

In truth, Chaleo cared little for his life. This contempt, 
mingled with the spirit of adventure, made him watch un¬ 
flinchingly the final preparations. These were effected, and 
the car shot forth from the splendid city and became a speck 
in the blue firmament, soon fading to blankness. 

For Chaleo the voyage had been one as instantaneous as 
it would be to a cablegram flashed across the Atlantic, could 
that cablegram possess the power of thought. On reaching 
earth, however, there would have been no shock at all, -so 
deft and admirable was the invention of Golordon and so neatly 
adapted to the laws of gravitation here. That fearful tropi¬ 
cal thunderstorm, however, had ruined everything. The car 
fell shattered on the island coast, and its inmate, flung into 
the sea, finally reached land after some magnificent efforts 
at swimming and sank unconscious where Stayne had found 
him, in a remnant of his own demolished vessel. 

Chaleo’s listener (there can be no doubt of this fact) at 
first seriously doubted him. His story was too incredible, 
too preposterous! And then his entire admitted ignorance 
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of what had been the methods of the astronomer Golordon 
—did not that smell of trickery and fraud ? What more sus¬ 
picious, too, than that all the material testimony of his native 
planet, testimony with which Chaleo affirmed the car to have 
been packed, should have suffered, like that receptacle itself, 
complete destruction ? And yet Stayne had seen a fragment 
of this alleged car. Moreover, to look on Chaleo and listen 
to him was gradually, but implicitly, to believe his story. 

He soon spoke with great fluency of the habits, customs, 
politics, and general national attainments on Mars. To 
Stayne it seemed impossible that he. should not rank intellec¬ 
tually high among those whom he had left. And his beauty 
—how mobile, how captivating, how unparalleled it was! 
When the men and women on the other island saw him, they 
were plainly, yet pleasurably, shocked. But the women, young 
and old, could not keep their eyes from his face. Stayne, 
while watching him, thought of Tennyson’s lines: 

Liker to the inhabiunt 
Of some clear planet close upon the sun 
Than our man's earth.” 

After a while the JVumaJ brought them both to Californian 
shores. Chaleo was in a way changed by this time. He 
had lost the charming and delicate air of wildness which had 
marked him at first. He had become, as it were, more 
“ earthly.” His new, conventional garb suited him far better 
than Stayne had expected. When at last he had grown able, 
with his almost miraculous facility, to master the English 
tongue, there was an element of peculiar diversion for his 
auditor in the regret with which he spoke of his thwarted 

“Golordon,” he said, “supposed that you would send me 
back to him. He hardly doubted that in your world science 
had gained the same headway which it possesses in ours. 
He and thousands of others are now awaiting me.” 

“ And you wish to return ? ” asked Stayne. 

“No: I am contented here—with you.” 

“Chaleo, you are not contented,” replied Stayne, placing 
a hand on his shoulder. “You are secretly miserable.” 

“I remember Alaria,” he responded, drooping his head. 

“Our women are none of them so fair as this Alaria of 
yours?” asked Stayne, when they had been for some little 
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time on the Californian coast and were about to dismiss the 
yacht prior to travelling eastward by an inland course. 

“No; they are—almost ugly to me," Chaleo answered. 
“I do not know if you can understand.” 

“I do understand,” said Stayne, “when I look at you and 
realize how you surpass all earthly men in mind and body.” 

Stayne at last had found something keenly to interest him. 
The society of Chaleo was an incessant intoxication. Wher¬ 
ever they went together his superb physique woke admiration, 
delight. Stayne introduced him as “ Mr. Chalcott, a rela¬ 
tive who has spent many years among the Polynesian isl¬ 
ands.” Remembering the rumors of his own madness and 
the extreme improbability of Chaleo’s history, this course 
to the young American wanderer seemed much the wisest. 
Meanwhile a certain idea had entered Stayne’s head. They 
lingered only a short time in New York, after readiing it. 
At a supper of fashionable men and women which Stayne 
gave in the metropolis, and at which Chaleo, with his insecure 
yet engaging English, took the whole company by storm, a 
lady of taste and social distinction murmured in his ear— 

“ This cousin of yours is an enchantment. I have never 
seen so wondrously handsome a man. We women are all at 
his feet. But he does not care for us. That is plain. He 
is like a god—like some one from another sphere. It’s as 
though he had come from another sphere and loved a woman 
there—or a goddess—whom he cannot forget.” 

“ Will she have the same feeling ? ” thought Stayne, whose 
mind was concerning itself with Mme. d’Autreville. 

When, a fortnight later, they reached Paris, the winter 
season was at its gayest height. Stayne brought his friend- 
into the salon of the duchesse. She was radiantly handsome 
as ever, and quite as coldly so. He watched her intently as 
she spoke with Chaleo. He saw a change creep over her 
manner. Suitors as usual surrounded her, but she turned 
to Chaleo with a novel spark of interest in her brown eyes, a 
deepened sweetness in her frigid smile. Time went on, and 
soon all Paris was talking of Mme. d’Autreville’s grande 
passion. She made it almost public; she seemed like a wo¬ 
man drunk with infatuation. Stayne often accompanied 
Chaleo when he visited the Hotel d’Autreville, but not al¬ 
ways. He was secretly triumphant, yet not at all contented. 
One day he said to Chaleo; 
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“You are the rage here, as they call it. And yet every¬ 
body thinks you unhappy." 

“ I am," was the answer. 

“ You desire to—return ?" 

“ No. Why should I ? She is forbidden to me.” 

“And Mme. d’Autreville ?” pursued Stayne. “There is a 
woman who has never loved living man, till she looked upon 
you. Have you no real regard for her ? ” 

Stayne laughed. “ Go and tell her so," he said. 

“I have told her so,” was the reply. 

Stayne started terribly. “You have!” he exclaimed. 
“When ?” 

“ This morning,” returned Chaleo, with a toss of his poetic 
head. “ I was in her boudoir, as you call it. She suddenly 
burst into tears. It was very strange. I could do nothing 
—nothing but smile and speak the truth. She was like a 
statue that melts from marble into flesh. She flung herself 
at my feet. Well,” he finished, “ I left her very unhappy and 
very disturbed.” 

During these words Stayne had felt himself growing ghastly 
pale. Here was his victory! Hortense d’Autreville had been 
conquered at last! But a sudden transport of jealousy swept 
over him, nevertheless, inconsistent, idle, absurd, as he clearly 
realized. 

“You—you have been very kind and complaisant to me,” 
he tried to say calmly, yet not knowing just what he really 
said. “ Yes, your—your acceptance of the situation, Chaleo, 
was goodness itself. You might have told of your origin— 
you might have spoken of-” 

He paused in horror, for Chaleo had abruptly drawn a 
small, keen dagger from his breast, and now thrust it into his 
heart. As the splendid young creature fell, self-murdered 
before him, Stayne sprang to his side. 

“Chaleo!” he shouted. “ What have you done ? ” 

“ I—I was tired of it all,” came the gasped answer of the 
dying man. “You were a true friend, but Alaria haunted me 
so! I—I cannot live without her, and so I die sorrowing for 
her! ” 

When the gossip and consternation of “Mr. Chalcott’s” 
suicide were at their height, Stayne went to Hortense d'Au- 
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He found her tremulous, tortured with anguish. 

“ So,” he said to her, “you have loved at last.” 

“Yes—yes,” she faltered. “ Why did he kill himself ? You 
know! Tell me!” 

“ He loved another woman, who was lost to him forever,” 
Stayne answered, and turned on his heel and left her. 

This was the revenge of Aubrey Stayne. But it brought 
him no consolation. Does any revenge ever do that ? As 
for the secret of Chaleo’s origin, he religiously kept it through 
the rest of his life. Why should he not have done so ? To 
tell what he knew, without a shred of proof for his support, 
would simply have made him the jest of unpitying sceptics. 
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that Ballykillin Castle had been shut up and left to go to 
waste for years upon years, all because of that murdering, 
thieving old ghost. And so was the lovely demesne all 
around it, with its oak and beech trees and shady walks all 
grown over with weeds and rubbish, and its pretty gardens 
running wild for want of a gardener. For never a soul would 
go near the place, and the boys would walk miles out of their 
way o' nights to give it a wide berth. Och! it was a pity, 
so it was entirely. 

So Sir Peter, he says, “ Here’s this fine old house of mine 
all run to wrack and ruin because of a bit of stupid supersti 
tion;” and the brave old man would have gone himself to 
pass a night in the castle, to prove there was no ghost at all, 
only his good lady and the Miss Shanes wouldn’t let him. 

Well, then, when I said I would go into the castle after 
dark and see if there was a ghost or not, he just shook hands 
with me and said I was a bold lad, and if I did it he would 
give me and Bridget ^^50 to start housekeeping on when we 
was married. But I said I would do it for the love of him 
and the family, not for the money, though sure that same 
would come in handy for the wedding. 

But Biddy, when she heard what I was after, threw her 
arms round my neck and held me fast, saying: 

“Och! Timothy darling, sure you’ll never go and do such 
a thing. You’ll be kilt and murdered, that’s what you’ll be, 
and leave me a widow before we are married.” 

“Faith, no,” says I; “the ghost won’t hurt me, if there is 
one; and if there isn’t, the colonel can get into the castle and 
live among us, and needn’t be an absentee any more at all.” 

“But, och!” says Biddy, “if the ghost doesn’t kill you, 
sure he’ll frighten you out of your blessed wits, and it’s a 
poor deluded lunatic that I’ll have for a husband all my days.” 

Well, your honor, it was mighty hard work that I had to 
quiet the colleen, and persuade her to let me go without any 
more howling. And all the folks in Ballykillin, when they 
saw me march off to the castle with my stick and my bag of 
victuals over my shoulder, swore I’d never come back with 
my wits about me, even if I didn’t leave my corpse behind. 

But I’d faced the black niggers out in India, and I didn't 
believe there was a ghost half as ugly or vicious as the best 
of them. I’d heard ghost stories galore in my time, and 
never knew of one where anything worse happened than a 
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bit of a fright; and sure, thinks I, if you’re not frightened 
what harm can come to you at ail ? 

So I marched up to the castle with never a twitter of the 
heart, whistling “ Finnigan’s Wake " just for company's sake, 
and ready to face ail the ghosts in the bad place or out of it. 
The rusty iron gates at the entrance of the demesne were 
hanging loose on their hinges, and the pretty lodge was all 
in ruins, with the creeping ivy growing over it. The road 
under the big trees up the avenue was all covered with weeds, 
and a mighty big pond that you passed lay under a sheet of 
nasty green stuff that had gathered on it for years. 

And the castle stood out grim and gray against the blood- 
red sunset behind, just like the haunted houses that you see 
in the picture-books. But it didn't daunt me with all its 
queer looks; so I marched straight up to the old door, and 
put in the key. It wanted a twist, I tell you, to turn the key 
in the lock; but I soon got the door open, and then I was in 
the dark old hall, all as quiet as a church-yard, barring the 
scattering of the rats and bats which I set flying, without 
“by your leave.” 

Then I stepped up the old staircase and, och! how it 
cracked and creaked under my feet; and little wonder, for 
it hadn't been trodden on by mortal feet for maybe a hun¬ 
dred years or more. And so I went on through the old rooms 
and galleries with never a bit of furniture in them, barring a 
rickety chair and a table here and there, and ragged tapestry 
and rusty armor on the walls. Faith! it was a pity to see such 
a fine place all full of nothing at all, and the sight of it put the 
courage into my heart to try and get the ghost out. 

I went into one room after the other, illigant places with 
chimney-pieces all covered with figures, and ceilings painted 
and divided off into squares, just like a palace. But never a 
one had a sound window in it, for all the glass was broken 
and smashed as though there had been an election or a pat¬ 
tern fair outside. At last I came to one that was pretty 
weather-tight, and there I made myself snug for the night. 
I got in some old furniture, and broke it up for a fire in the 
grate, keeping a table and chair for myself to have my sup¬ 
per; and then I sat down and lighted my pipe and waited for 
the ghost. 

Och! it was all nice and quiet, and the moon came out and 
peeped through the window as much as to say, “ Tim Macar- 
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thy, my boy, sure I’ve come to keep you company." I knew 
I would see nothing of the ghost, if he came at all, till mid¬ 
night, as that was his time to appear; so the folks said. He 
was as regular as the rent-collector, was that ghost, if you 
was to believe all you heard, and never stayed a minute after 
sunrise; so I thought I knew when to expect him. 

Sure enough, just as the clock, far off, struck the last 
stroke of midnight, I heard a queer noise. 

“ What's that, anyhow ? ” I says to myself. 

For it was such a sound as I never before heard in my life. 
It was like some poor creature gp-oaning, worse than any of 
the wounded on the battle-field, with just a touch of a wail 
now and then like a howl at a wake, but more dismal. 

“ Faith! ’’ thinks I, “ the ghost is coming.” 

So I put myself in a genteel position, with one leg crossed 
over my knee, and kept my pipe in my mouth, and held my 
head up, so as to look becoming when the ghost appeared. 
There I sat and listened, and presently I heard a creaking 
of the boards, such as I made myself when I was coming up 
the old stairs. 

Well, your honor, the sounds of the groaning and the 
creaking came nearer and nearer, and got louder and louder 
every minute; and if I said my heart wasn't beginning to 
beat a bit, sure I would be telling ye a lie. But I kept up 
my courage as well as I could, telling myself there was 
nothing to be afraid of, and that as I had come to do this 
job I must go through with it. 

So I was as cool as the process-server when they intro¬ 
duced him into the river; and, by my soul, I needed to be 
that, when I tell you what happened next. As I live, the 
door just in front of me swung slowly open, bit by bit, with 
never a hand that I could see to set it moving; and when it 
was wide open, there, in the full light of the moon, stood a 
figure that looked just awful. 

It was the ghost, sure enough. It was the shadow of the 
“bad baronet,” Sir Roderick Shane, dressed as he was two 
hundred years ago, when they put a bullet into him for his 
behavior. He had on an elegant green coat slashed with 
gold lace, and under it a white frilled shirt with an ugly red 
stain over the left breast. There was a long wig on his head, 
reaching down over his shoulders, and he had knee-boots, 
with spurs, on his legs, and a sword by his side. 
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But, faith! it was not his figure, nor yet his dress, that 
looked so queer. It was his face, white and pasty, like that 
of a corpse, and his horrible dead eyes with never a bit of 
light in them, his bloodless lips parted and showing a row 
of ugly black teeth, that sent a shiver through me in spite 
of myself. I wasn’t afraid, though—niver a bit! and I hadn't 
looked at him for above a minute or two before I got used 
to him entirely. 

Well, he stood and glared at me, as I sat and looked at 
him, with my leg crossed over my knee, and my pipe in my 
mouth. I took out that last, so as I could say something 
civil to him; but never a limb did I move. 

“Good-evening, your honor!” says I. “Sure, you must 
be the ghost of the bad—I beg your honor’s pardon—of Sir 
Roderick Shane, I mean.” 

“Man,” cried the ghost in a hollow voice, “do you dare 
sit there in my presence ? ” 

“ Faith,” says I, “ I do. Why wouldn’t I ? ” 

“ Do you not know, ” says he, “ what fearful risks you run ? ” 
“No,” says I, “I don’t; and would be much obliged for 
particulars of the same. ” 

“Your reason,” says he, “your very life is in danger.” 
“Well, now,” says I, “you don’t say that ? Sure I’d like 
to know how you make it out. ” 

“At a word from me,” says the ghost, “you might be 
driven into raving madness or drivelling idiocy. I could 
blast you as by a lightning-stroke, or crush you into dust.” 
“Indade, then,” says I, “it’s lucky for me you don’t.” 

“ But,” says he, “ I cannot long forbear.” 

“ Can’t you ? ” says I. “ Well, then, if I may ask without 
offence, how long will you be forbearing ? ” 

“Until to-morrow night,” says he. “You have intruded 
here, no doubt, in ignorance. Begone at once, and I will spare 
you; but never again presume to trespass on my domain.” 

Well, the ghost talking in this way of the old colonel’s 
property as his domain, began to get my blood up. But I 
kept as cool as I could, and said: “ Sure it’s very good of 
your honor to let me off so easy; but I ask your pardon if I 
say that this is not your domain at all. It used to be, I allow; 
but it belongs now to my old colonel Sir Peter Shane, God 
bless him!—and as I am here under his orders, here I mean 
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“ Fool! " cried the ghost, and then he gave one of his dis¬ 
mal groans. 

This was more than I could put up with, even from the 
ghost of one of the quality. 

“ Now, look here, ghost,” says I. “ Don’t you begin of 
calling names, because two can play at that game, and I 
know the trick of it. Sure, Tve as good a right to be here 
as you have, and better. Indeed, you've no business to be 
here at all. The castle don’t belong to you now, and you’ve 
kept all decent folk out of it ever since you got that piece of 
lead between your ribs. Why don’t you keep quiet and easy 
in your comfortable grave, and leave the old place alone ? ” 

“ How dare you address me thus ? ” says the ghost. “ You 
—a mean, common soldier! dare you speak to me like this— 
to me, a gentleman, the head of an ancient house, to whom 
you might, in days gone by, have been the basest menial in 
his service ? ” 

This wasn’t civil, but I kept my temper. 

“ Yes, ghost,” says I, “ that’s right enough. All that might 
have been long ago, before you was done for; but, sure, times 
has changed since then, and I dare do a deal now that would 
have been a liberty once.” 

“Vile dog!” said the ghost, “I will parley with you no 
longer. But, once more, beware how you trespass here again. 
If I discover you within these walls to-morrow night your 
doom is death. Farewell! ” 

“A good-night to your honor,” says I, getting up for the 
first time, so as to be a bit civil now he was departing. Then 
I heard him go creaking and groaning along the passage till 
the sound of him was lost in the distance. 

I couldn’t help bursting out laughing. I slapped my 
thigh and says to myself: “Faith! Tve had the best of him 
this time, anyhow.” 

Well, I thought I would see no more of him that night, so 
I just curled myself up on the big seat in the window, and 
soon was fast asleep. 

Och! murder! you should have .seen the folks when I walked 
through the village of Ballykillin the next morning. If Td 
have been a ghost myself, they couldn’t have looked more 
scared, and it was some time before they would come near 
me or touch me. But Biddy came running out, and threw 
her arms around me in the street before all the people. 
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“Och! Tim darlin’," she says, “and have you come back 
alive and left none of your wits behind you ? Och, praise be 
to the saints for this mercy! But don’t go near the bad place 
again; don’t, Tim darlin’.’’ 

Then she went on to ask if I had seen the ghost, and so 
did all the neighbors and the colonel himself. But niver a 
word would I tell them of what I had seen. I kept my mouth 
shut till the next night, and after that, too, and just an hour 
or so before midnight, started off for the castle again. 

I made myself snug once more in that room with the sound 
window, and waited for the ghost. It struck midnight at 
last, and I listened for the groanings and creakings, but niver 
a sound could I hear. 

“Well,” I says to myself, “the ghost’s getting into bad 
habits. I shall have to tell him to keep better time.” 

One o’clock came, and still there wasn’t the ghost of a 

“What’s up now, I wonder?” says I. “Sure, he hasn’t 
cleared out of this already. Perhaps he’s gone to get some 
other ghost to come and help to turn me out, and can’t find 
one at liberty. Well, I’ll give him till sunrise, anyhow.” 

But the sun rose, and never a token of the ghost could I 
see or hear. So I just rolled myself up again on the window- 
seat and had a sleep. 

It was the same again the third night, and, faith, I began 
to get uneasy. 

“ What’s become of him now, I wonder ? ” thinks I. Then, 
when I had considered a bit over the matter, I says to my¬ 
self, “ Sure, he’s hiding away somewhere. I must go and 
see what he’s after, at all.” 

So I takes up my candle, and walks along the passage, and 
across the great hall, till I got to the east wing of the castle. 
There I stood and listened a bit. Sure enough, I heard a 
groan, but a long way off. 

So I shouted out; “Hallo! ghost; where are you, at all ?” 

It was at the end of the long gallery in the east wing that 
I found my gentleman at last. There he was, looking out 
through the window, as though he was admiring the pretty 
country under the moonlight. But he didn’t seem enjoying 
himself, poor creature, and kept on groaning worse than ever. 

“ What a chap you are for groaning! ” says I, “ as though 
that could do any good. If you’re sorry for what you used to 
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do when you were alive, why can’t you think it over and keep 

As soon as the ghost heard me, he turned about and, if 
you’ll believe me, he looked fairly startled. 

“ Why do you trouble me, man ? ” he says. “ Begone and 
leave me in peace." 

“ Och! " thinks I, “ is that your tune ? It’s a very differ¬ 
ent sort of note from what you sang the other night." So I 

“ Sure, I am waiting for some of those terrible things you 
threatened to do to me. When are you going to begin ? ’’ 

“Base slave!” says the ghost, clapping his hand on his 
ghost of a sword. 

“ Wirrasthrew! ’’ says I, “ it’s no use your doing that, any¬ 
way. Your sword can’t do more harm than this pipe of mine; 
not so much: and you know it." 

You should have seen the look of the ghost’s face as I said 
these words. He seemed just bursting with passion; his eyes 
opened wide, but they couldn’t flash, as all the Are had gone 
out of them long ago. Sure, no one ever saw a ghost in such 
a rage before. 

Then he threw a look of contempt on me, and turned on 
his heel and made off. He didn’t run exactly, for that would 
not be genteel in a ghost, but he slipped away pretty quick, 
and I had a bit of trouble to keep up with him, with my 
lame leg. But I followed him pretty close through one gal¬ 
lery after another, and at last he stopped short. 

“Soldier,” says he, more quiet and civil than ever he had 
been before, “ I beg that you will leave me in peace. My 
doom is terrible, condemned as I am to walk the earth by 
night in expiation of my crimes. Why add to my awful pun¬ 
ishment ? ” 

“Why ?” says I. “Sure, don’t I want to get you out of 
this place, where, as I said before, you’ve got no business to 
be, and which belongs to my old colonel? If you must haunt 
something, go and haunt some old ruins that nobody lives 
in, and not a decent castle like this, that only wants a bit of 
plumbing and carpentering to be made ail snug and comforta¬ 
ble for living folks.” 

“I cannot leave it,” says the ghost; “it is my home. It 
would increase my punishment tenfold were I doomed to 
Iiaunt a strange abode. ” 
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“Faith!” says I, “I don’t care a straw for that. But if 
you won’t come out of this, sure I’ll turn the tables on you 
and haunt you every night, whether you like it or not.” 

Och! the groan the ghost gave when I said this! It was 
the best 1 had heard yet. Then the creature was off again, 
and I followed him up till the sunrise, when he melted away 
like butter in the pan. 

Well, I had rare sport with him. Night after night I hunted 
him up, and left him no peace at all. Sometimes I talked to 
him, and sometimes I didn’t; but I was always at his heels, 
chasing him round the castle and driving him fair crazy. It 
went some against the grain with me to worry the ghost of a 
gentleman-born in this way; but I thought of my dear old 
colonel, and I never let him be. Heaven forgive me for the 
hard words I gave to that poor ghost; the bad names I called 
him, insulting him worse and worse every night. Och! I led 
him a life. 

At last one night he turned on me and says he, in a pitiful 
tone which pretty nigh went to my heart, 

“ Will nothing make you cease this persecution ? ” 

“ Well,” says I, “ that depends. What have you to offer ? ” 

“ What can I offer ? ” says he. 

“ Why, now,” says I, “ look here, ghost. Couldn’t you put 
me up to a good thing ? Don’t you know of a hidden treasure 
somewhere ? I have heard that ghosts often do that. ” 

“ I know of none,” says he, looking very sad and sorry. 

“ Well,” says I, “ I thought you could do nothing, and was 
only trying of you. I don’t want any treasures. I only want 
you to get out of this place, and so, if need be, I mean to 
haunt you as long as I live. ” 

“Ah,” says the ghost, “there is comfort in that.” 

“ Is there, indeed ? ” says I. “ How do you make that 

“ You will continue to haunt me as long as you live ? ” says 
he. “ Be it so. But do you forget ? What is your miserable 
speck of life to mine ? Have I not lived in the spirit for nigh 
two hundred years, and shall I not thus exist to all eternity ? 
The little that is left of your base life is but a drop in the 
ocean of my own. For that short space I must be patient.” 

I could scarcely keep myself from laughing in his face, for 
I knew that was what he’d be coming to, and I was ready 
for him. 
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“ Och!" says I, “ that’s how you look at it, is it ? Sure, 
thin, ye make a big mistake entirely.” 

“What mean you ?” says the ghost; and I could see that 
he was bothered all over. 

“Sure, I'll show you what I mean to-morrow night,” says 
I, “ if I live, please God. ” 

Well, he couldn’t get a word more out of me, for I had 
got a scheme up my sleeve which I meant to keep to myself 
for the present. 

Now, Biddy O’Rourke, my pretty sweetheart, bless her! 
had a bit of a younger brother, fourteen years old or there¬ 
abouts, who was always getting into scrapes and mischief, 
breaking windows and chasing the pigs, and fighting the 
other boys as bold as a soldier. 

So when I goes down to the village again, I gets Thady 
into a corner all quiet, and nobody by, and says I: “ Whist I 
Thady, my boy; would you like to see the ghost ? ” 

Thady, he turned pale a bit at first, and then those wicked 
young eyes of his lighted up, full of mischief, and he grinned. 

“Sure, Tim,” says he, “that would I. Is there a ghost, 
then, anyway ? ” 

Then I up and told him all about the “ bad baronet ” and 
what a poor creature he was, with never a ha’porth of harm 
in him; and how I’d been chivying him all around the castle 
night after night, till I’d half worried the life out of him. 
And Thady laughed, and was just mad to go with me and 
see the ghost. By St. Patrick! that boy had no more fear 
in him than there is in an old wooden gate-post, and he never 
shook a limb when we got into the castle. 

“ Who is this urchin ? ” says Sir Roderick, fuming and glar¬ 
ing in the old way. 

“ Och! ” says I, “shame on my bad manners for not intro¬ 
ducing him. This is Thady O’Rourke, my brother-in-law 
that is to be, and he has come here to help me with this job.” 

“I do not understand you,” says the ghost, looking more 
bothered than ever. 

“Maybe you don’t,” says I; “but I’ll soon make you. I 
have brought this boy with me to help me to haunt you, and 
he’s just coming here with me, night after night, to learn the 
business, so as he can take it up when I’ve done with it.” 

Never a word did the ghost say; but he started back a 
step or two and gave a groan. 
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“And,” says I, “that won’t be the end of it; for Thady 
when he grows up, and I am under the turf, will just get an¬ 
other boy like himself—there’s lashings of them about—to 
learn the business, and take his place after him, and so it will 
go on if you stay here forever. Arrah! now, ghost, how do 
you like that lookout, anyway > ” 

Och! the poor ghost was a sight to be seen just then. He 
stamped, and he swore, and he fumed, and he scowled at 
Thady; but it was all of no use, for Thady, seeing he couldn’t 
do any harm, laughed in his pasty face, and was mad to 
worry him. 

Well, we led him a pretty dance that night and the night 
after; and Thady just enjoyed the fun, he did. 

We hadn’t been at it for more than a week or so, when 
one night we couldn’t find the ghost anywhere. We tramped 
through all the galleries, upstairs and downstairs; but it was 
all quiet, and never a creaking, or a groaning, or a token of 
the ghost did we see. 

“ What’s become of him, anyhow ? ” says Thady. 

“Whist! ” says I, “ look yonder, Thady! ” 

And, och! it was a pretty sight that we saw. For down 
in the long walk, between the trees, what should we see but 
the old ghost, with his sword tucked under his arm, and his 
bundle on his shoulder, walking off as fast as he could tread, 
with his old wig trailing down his back behind and his spurs 
gleaming in the moonlight. 

“By the powers, Thady!” says I, “we have made him 
clear out at last.” 

And we both shouts out of the window together as loud as 

“ A good-night to you, ghost, and a safe and pleasant jour- 

Well, if you believe me, Thady and I watched night after 
night up at the old castle, to see if the ghost was to change 
his mind and come back; but never a token of him did we 
discover. He was gone for good and all; and then we let 
the secret out to the neighbors, and the colonel, and all the 
country round. At first they wouldn’t believe it; but sure, 
they couldn’t hold out long; for the colonel himself went up 
to the castle at night with us, and saw the ghost wasn’t 
there at all, which showed it was true as a miracle. 

And then what doings they had! Sir Peter, he brought 
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down builders and carpenters and gardeners from Dublin, 
and had the old castle made as good as new, and all the ugly 
weeds pulled up out of the pretty walks and gardens. Then 
they furnished the place like any palace, and the family came 
down and lived in it, and gave a ball to all the quality for 
miles around. 

And the colonel was as good as his word, and better; for 
when Biddy and me was married he gave us the £,^0 he 
promised, and situations at the castle, with nothing to do 
but to keep the old ghost out. 

As for Thady, he had a job, too, on the demesne; and 
proud he was of the work he’d done, helping me to make the 
eviction. 

And I gathered a lot of other lads about me one day, and 
I says to them, says I; 

" Look here, boys, don’t you take heed of ghosts, or any 
such like. The world’s just full of ’em, and there’s not a 
ha’porth of harm in ’em if you pluck up and face ’em, and 
show ’em you ain’t afraid. Half the troubles and bothera¬ 
tions o’ life is nothing but ghosts, and if you let ’em haunt 
you they’ll do it; but if you turn round and laugh at ’em, it 
won’t be long before they take themselves off like the morn¬ 
ing mists before the blessed sun. ” 
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THE IRON SHROUD 

By William Mudford 

Famous Story Series 

Of all the short stories written within the last fifty years, few make a 
deeper and more ineffaceable impression on the reader's mind than The 
Iron Shroud. With unswerving directness of purpose, in keeping with the 
hidden machinery of the dungeon, the story moves relentlessly onward to 
the appalling catastrophe. From Blackwood's Magazine. 

The castle of the prince of Tolfi was built on the summit 
of the towering and precipitous rock of Scylla, and com¬ 
manded a magnificent view of Sicily in all its grandeur. Here 
during the wars of the middle ages, when the fertile plains 
of Italy were devastated by hostile factions, those prisoners 
were confined, for whose ransom a costly price was demanded. 
Here, too, in a dungeon, excavated deep in the solid rock, 
the miserable victim was immured, whom revenge pursued— 
the dark, fierce, and unpitying revenge of an Italian heart. 

Vivenzio—the noble and the generous, the fearless in bat¬ 
tle, and the pride of Naples in her sunny hours of peace—the 
young, the brave, the proud Vivenzio, fell beneath this subtle 
and remorseless spirit. He was the prisoner of Tolfi, and he 
languished in that rock-encircled dungeon, which stood alone, 
and whose portals never opened twice upon a living captive. 

It had the semblance of a vast cage, for the roof and floor 
and sides were of iron, solidly wrought, and spaciously con¬ 
structed. High above there ran a range of seven grated 
windows, guarded with massy bars of the same metal, which 
admitted light and air. Save these, and the tall folding- 
doors beneath them which occupied the centre, no chink or 
chasm or projection broke the smooth black surface of the 
walls. An iron bedstead, littered with straw, stood in one 
corner; and beside it, a vessel with water, and a coarse dish 
filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio shrunk with dismay as 
he entered this abode, and heard the ponderous doors triple 
locked by the silent ruffians who conducted him to it. Their 
silence seemed prophetic of his fate, of the living grave that 
had been prepared for him. His menaces and his entreaties, 
his indignant appeals for justice, and his questioning of their 
intentions were alike vain. They listened, but spoke not. 
Fit ministers of a crime that should have no tongue! 

How dismal was the sound of their retiring steps! And, 
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as their faint echoes died along the winding passages, a fear* 
ful presage grew within him, that never more the face or 
voice or tread of man would greet his senses. He had seen 
human beings for the last time! And he had looked his last 
upon the bright sky, and upon the smiling earth, and upon a 
beautiful world he loved and whose minion he had been! 
Here he was to end his life—a life he had just begun to revel 
in! And by what means ? By secret poison or by murder¬ 
ous assault ? No—for then it had been needless to bring him 
hither. Famine perhaps—a thousand deaths in one! It was 
terrible to think of it; but it was yet more terribie to picture 
long, long years of captivity, in a solitude so appalling, a 
loneliness so dreary, that thought, for want of fellowship, 
would lose itself in madness or stagnate into idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, unless he had the power of 
rending asunder, with his bare hands, the solid iron walls of 
his prison. He could not hope for liberty from the relenting 
mercies of his enemy. His instant death, under any form of 
reSned cruelty, was not the object of Tolfi, for he might have 
inflicted it, and he had not. It was too evident, therefore, 
he was reserved for some premeditated scheme of subtle ven¬ 
geance ; and what vengeance could transcend in fiendish mal¬ 
ice either the slow death of famine, or the still slower one 
of solitary incarceration, till the last lingering spark of life 
expired or till reason fled, and nothing should remain to 
perish but the brute functions of the body ? 

It was evening when Vivenzio entered his dungeon, and 
the approaching shades of night wrapped it in total darkness, 
as he paced up and down, revolving in his mind these horrible 
forebodings. No tolling bell from the castle, or from any 
neighboring church or convent, struck upon his ear to tell 
how the hours passed. Frequently he would stop and listen 
for some sound that might betoken the vicinity of man; but 
the solitude of the desert, the silence of the tomb, are not 
so still and deep as the oppressive desolation by which he 
was encompassed. His heart sank within him, and he threw 
himself dejectedly down upon his couch of straw. Here sleep 
gradually obliterated the consciousness of misery, and bland 
dreams wafted his delighted spirit to scenes which were once 
glowing realities for him, in whose ravishing illusions he soon 
lost the remembrance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight; but how long he had 
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slept he knew not. It might be early morning, or it might 
be sultry noon, for he could measure time by no other note 
of its progress than light and darkness. He had been so 
happy in his sleep, amid friends who loved him, and the 
sweeter endearments of those who loved him as friends could 
not, that, in the first moments of waking, his startled mind 
seemed to admit the knowledge of his situation as if it had 
burst upon it for the first time, fresh in all its appalling hor¬ 
rors. He gazed round with an air of doubt and amazement, 
and took up a handful of the straw upon which he lay, as 
though he would ask himself what it meant. But memory, 
too faithful to her office, soon unveiled the melancholy past, 
while reason, shuddering at the task, flashed before his eyes 
the tremendous future. The contrast overpowered him. 
He remained for some time lamenting, like a truth, the bright 
visions that had vanished; and recoiling from the present, 
which clung to him as a poisoned garment. 

When he grew more calm, he surveyed his gloomy dun¬ 
geon. Alas! the stronger light of day only served to confirm 
what the gloomy indistinctness of the preceding evening had 
partially disclosed, the utter impossibility of escape. As, 
however, his eyes wandered round and round, and from place 
to place, he noticed two circumstances which excited his sur¬ 
prise and curiosity. The one, he thought, might be fancy; 
but the other was positive. His pitcher of water, and the 
dish which contained his food, had been removed from his 
side while he slept, and now stood near the door. Were he 
even inclined to doubt this, by supposing he had mistaken 
the spot where he saw them over-night, he could not, for the 
pitcher now in his dungeon was neither of the same form nor 
color as the other, while the food was changed for some other 
of better quality. He had been visited, therefore, during 
the night. But how had the person obtained entrance ? 
Could he have slept so soundly that the unlocking and open¬ 
ing of those ponderous portals were effected without waking 
him ? He would have said this was not possible, but that in 
doing so, he must admit a greater difficulty, an entrance by 
other means, of which he was convinced there existed none. 
It was not intended, then, that he should be left to perish 
from hunger. But the secret and mysterious mode of sup¬ 
plying him with food seemed to indicate he was to have no 
opportunity of communicating with a human being. 
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The other circumstance which had attracted his notice was 
the disappearance, as he believed, of one of the seven grated 
windows that ran along the top of his prison. He felt con¬ 
fident that he had observed and counted them; for he was 
rather surprised at their number, and there was something 
peculiar in their form, as well as in the manner of their ar¬ 
rangement, at unequal distances. It was much easier, how¬ 
ever, to suppose he was mistaken than that a portion of the 
solid iron, which formed the wails, could have escaped from 
its position, and he dismissed the thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was before him, without 
apprehension. It might be poisoned; but if it were, he knew 
he could not escape death, should such be the design of Tolfi, 
and the quickest death would be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloomily; though not without 
a faint hope that, by keeping watch at night, he might ob¬ 
serve when the person came again to bring him food, which 
he supposed he would do in the same way as before. The 
mere thought of being approached by a living creature, and 
the opportunity it might present of learning the doom pre¬ 
pared, or preparing, for him, imparted some comfort. Be¬ 
sides, if he came alone, might he not in a furious onset over¬ 
power him ? Or he might be accessible to pity, or the influence 
of such munificent rewards as he could bestow if once more 
at liberty and master of himself. Say he were armed. The 
worst that could befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor force 
prevailed, was a friendly blow, which, though dealt in a 
damned cause, might work a desired end. There was no 
chance so desperate but it looked lovely in Vivenzio’s eyes, 
compared with the idea of being totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio watched. Morning came, 
and Vivenzio was confounded! He must have slumbered 
without knowing it. Sleep must have stolen over him when 
exhausted by fatigue, and in that interval of feverish repose 
he had been baffled: for there stood his replenished pitcher 
of water, and there his day’s meal! Nor was this all. Cast¬ 
ing his looks toward the windows of his dungeon, he counted 
but five! Here was no deception; and he was now convinced 
there had been none the day before. But what did all this 
portend ? Into what strange and mysterious den had he been 
cast? He gazed till his eyes ached; he could discover noth¬ 
ing to explain the mystery. That it was so, he knew. Why 
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it was so, he racked his imagination in vain to conjecture. 
He examined the doors. A simple circumstance convinced 
him they had not been opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had carelessly thrown against 
them the preceding day, as he paced to and fro, remained 
where he had cast it, though it must have been displaced by 
the slightest motion of either of the doors. This was evi¬ 
dence that could not be disputed; and it followed there must 
be some secret machinery in the walls by which a person 
could enter. He inspected them closely. They appeared to 
him one solid and compact mass of iron; or joined, if joined 
tlii-y were, with such nice art that no mark of division was 
i rceptible. Again and again he surveyed them—and the 
floor—and the roof—and that range of visionary windows, 
as he was now almost tempted to consider them: he could 
discover nothing, absolutely nothing, to relieve his doubts or 
satisfy his curiosity. Sometimes he fancied that altogether 
the dungeon had a more contracted appearance—that it 
looked smaller; but this he ascribed to fancy, and the im¬ 
pression naturally produced upon his mind by the undeniable 
disappearance of two of the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio looked forward to the re¬ 
turn of night; and as it approached, he resolved that no 
treacherous sleep should again betray him. Instead of seek¬ 
ing his bed of straw, he continued to walk up atid down his 
dungeon till daylight, straining his eyes in every direction 
'through the darkness, to watch for any appearances that 
might explain these mysteries. While thus engaged, and as 
nearly as he could judge (by the time that afterward elapsed 
before the morning came in) about two o’clock, there was a 
slight tremulous motion of the floors. He stooped. The 
motion lasted nearly a minute; but it was so extremely gentle, 
that he almost doubted whether it was real or only imaginary. 
He listened. Not a sound could be heard. Presently, how¬ 
ever, he felt a rush of cold air blow upon him; and dashing 
toward the quarter whence it seemed to proceed, he stumbled 
over something which he judged to be the water ewer. The 
rush of cold air was no longer perceptible; and as Vivenzio 
stretched out his hands, he found himself close to the walls. 
He remained motionless for a considerable time; but nothing 
occurred during the remainder of the night to excite his at¬ 
tention, though he watched with unabated vigilance. 
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The first approaches of the morning were visible through 
the grated windows, breaking, with faint divisions of light, 
the darkness that still pervaded every other part, long before 
Vivenzio was enabled to distinguish any object in his dun¬ 
geon. Instinctively and fearfully he turned his eyes, hot and 
inflamed with watching, toward them. There were four! 
He could see only four: but it might be that some interven¬ 
ing object prevented the fifth from becoming perceptible; 
and he waited impatiently to ascertain if it were so. As the 
light strengthened, however, and penetrated every corner of 
the cell, other objects of amazement struck his sight. On 
the ground lay the broken fragments of the pitcher he had 
used the day before, and at a small distance from them, 
nearer to the wall, stood the one he had noticed the first 
night. It was filled with water, and beside it was his food. 
He was now certain that, by some mechanical contrivance, 
an opening was obtained through the iron wall, and that 
through this opening the current of air had found entrance. 
But how noiselessly! For had a feather almost waved at the 
time, he must have heard it. Again he examined that part of 
the wall; but, both to sight and touch, it appeared one even 
and uniform surface, while, to repeated and violent blows, 
there was no reverberating sound indicative of hollowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for a time withdrawn his 
thoughts from the windows; but now, directing his eyes 
toward them, he saw that the fifth had disappeared in the 
same manner as the preceding two, without the least distin¬ 
guishable alteration of external appearances. The remain¬ 
ing four looked as the seven had originally looked; that is, 
occupying, at irregular distances, the top of the wall on that 
side of the dungeon. The tall folding-door, too, still seemed 
to stand beneath, in the centre of these four, as it had at first 
stood in the centre of the seven. But he could no longer 
doubt, what, on the preceding day, he fancied might be the 
effect of visual deception. The dungeon was smaller. The 
roof had lowered—and the opposite ends had contracted the 
intermediate distance by a space equal, he thought, to that 
over which the three windows had extended. He was bewil¬ 
dered in vain imaginings to account for these things. Some 
frightful purpose—some devilish torture of mind or body— 
some unheard-of device for producing exquisite misery, lurked 
he was sure, in what had taken place. 
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Oppressed with this belief, and distracted more by the 
dreadful uncertainty of whatever fate impended, than he could 
be dismayed, he thought, by the knowledge of the worst, he 
sat ruminating, hour after hour, yielding his fears in succes¬ 
sion to every haggard fancy. At last a horrible suspicion 
flashed suddenly across his mind, and he started up with a 
frantic air. “Yes!” he exclaimed, looking wildly round his 
dungeon, and shuddering as he spoke—“Yes! it must be so! 
I see it!—I feel the maddening truth like scorching flames 
upon my brain! Eternal God!—support me! it must be so! 
Yes, yes, that is to be my fate! Yon roof will descend!— 
these walls will hem me round—and slowly, slowly crush me 
in their iron arms! Lord God! look down upon me, and in 
mercy strike me with instant death! O fiend—O devil— 
is this your revenge ? ” 

He dashed himself upon the ground in agony—tears burst 
from him, and the sweat stood in large drops upon his face— 
he sobbed aloud—he tore his hair—he rolled about like one 
suffering intolerable anguish of body, and would have bitten 
the iron floor beneath him; he breathed fearful curses upon 
Tolfi, and the next moment passionate prayers to Heaven for 
immediate death. Then the violence of his grief became 
exhausted, and he lay still, weeping as a child would weep. 
The twilight of departing day shed its gloom around him ere 
he rose from that posture of utter and hopeless sorrow. He 
had taken no food. Not one drop of water had cooled the 
fever of his parched lips. Sleep had not visited his eyes for 
six-and-thirty hours. He was faint with hunger; weary with 
watching, and with the excess of his emotions. He tasted 
of his food; he drank with avidity of the water; and, reeling 
like a drunken man in his straw, cast himself upon it to brood 
again over the appalling image that had fastened itself upon 
his almost frenzied thoughts. 

He slept. But his slumbers were not tranquil. He re¬ 
sisted, as long as he could, their approach; and when, at last, 
enfeebled nature yielded to their influence, he found no 
oblivion from his cares. Terrible dreams haunted him— 
ghastly visions harrowed up his imagination—he shouted and 
screamed, as if he already felt the dungeon’s ponderous roof 
descending on him—he breathed hard and thick, as though 
writhing between its iron walls. Then would he spring up— 
stare wildly about him—stretch forth his hands, to be sure he 
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yet had space enough to live—and, muttering some incoherent 
words, sink down again, to pass through the same fierce vi¬ 
cissitudes of delirious sleep. 

The morning of the fourth day dawned upon Vivenzio. 
But it was high noon before his mind shook off its stupor, or 
he awoke to a full consciousness of his situation. And what 
a fixed energy of despair sat upon his pale features, as he 
cast his eyes upward, and gazed upon the three windows 
that now alone remained! The three!—there were no more! 
—and they seemed to number his own allotted days. Slowly 
and calmly he next surveyed the top and sides, and compre¬ 
hended all the meaning of the diminished height of the 
former, as well as of the gradual approximation of the latter. 
The contracted dimensions of his mysterious prison were now 
too gross and palpable to be the juggle of his heated imag¬ 
ination. Still lost in wonder at the means, Vivenzio could 
put no cheat upon his reason, as to the end. By what horri¬ 
ble ingenuity it was contrived, that walls and roof and win¬ 
dows should thus silently and imperceptibly, without noise, 
and without motion almost, fold, as it were, within each 
other, he knew not. He only knew they did so; and he vainly 
strove to persuade himself it was the intention of the con¬ 
triver to rack the miserable wretch, who might be immured 
there, with anticipation, merely, of a fate, from which, in the 
very crisis of his agony, he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even to this possibility, if his 
heart would have let him; but he felt a dreadful assurance 
of its fallacy. And what matchless inhumanity it was to 
doom the sufferer to such lingering torments—to lead him 
day by day to so appalling a death, unsupported by the con¬ 
solations of religion, unvisited by any human being, aban¬ 
doned to himself, deserted of all, and denied even the sad 
privilege of knowing that his cruel destiny would awaken 
pity! Alone he was to perish!—alone he was to wait a slow 
coming torture, whose most exquisite pangs would be inflicted 
by that very solitude and that tardy coming! 

“It is not death I fear,” he exclaimed, “but the death I 
must prepare for! Methinks, too, I could meet even that— 
all horrible and revolting as it is—if it might overtake me 
now. But where shall I find fortitude to tarry till it comes ? 
How can I outlive the three long days and nights I have to 
live ? There is no power within me to bid the hideous spectre 
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hence—none to make it familiar to my thoughts, or myself 
patient of its errand. My thoughts, rather, will flee from 
me, and I grow mad in looking at it. Oh! for a deep sleep 
to fall upon me! That so, in death’s likeness, I might em¬ 
brace death itself, and drink no more of the cup that is pre¬ 
sented to me than my fainting spirit has already tasted! ” 

In the midst of these lamentations, Vivenzio noticed that 
his accustomed meal, with the pitcher of water, had been 
conveyed, as before, into his dungeon. But this circumstance 
no longer excited his surprise. His mind was overwhelmed 
with others of a far greater magnitude. It suggested, how¬ 
ever, a feeble hope of deliverance; and there is no hope so 
feeble as not to yield some support to a heart bending under 
despair. He resolved to watch, during the ensuing night, 
for the signs he had before observed; and should he again 
feel the gentle tremulous motion of the floor, or the current 
of air, to seize that moment for giving audible expression to 
his misery. Some person must be near him, and within reach 
of his voice, at the instant when his food was supplied; some 
one, perhaps, susceptible of pity. Or if not, to be told even 
that his apprehensions were just, and that his fate was to be 
what he foreboded, would be preferable to a suspense which 
hung upon the possibility of his worst fears being visionary. 

The night came; and as the hour approached when Viven¬ 
zio imagined he might expect the signs, he stood fixed and 
silent as a statue. He feared to breathe, almost, lest he 
might lose any sound which would warn him of their coming. 
V/hile thus listening, with every faculty of mind and body 
strained to an agony of attention, it occurred to him he should 
be more sensible of the motion, probably, if he stretched him¬ 
self along the iron floor. He accordingly laid himself softly 
down, and had not been long in that position when—yes—he 
was certain of it—the floor moved under him! He sprang 
up, and, in a voice nearly suffocated with emotion, called 
aloud. He paused—the motion ceased—he felt no stream 
of air—all was hushed—no voice answered to his—he burst 
into tears, and as he sank to the ground, in renewed anguish, 
exclaimed: “O my God! my God! You alone have power 
to save me now, or strengthen me for the trial you permit." 

Another morning dawned upon the wretched captive, and 
the fatal index of his doom met his eyes. Two windows!— 
and two days—and all would be over! Fresh food—fresh 
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water! The mysterious visit had been paid, though he had 
implored it in vain. But how awfully was his prayer answered 
in what he now saw! The roof of the dungeon was within a 
foot of his head. The two ends were so near, that in six 
paces he trod the space between them. Vivenzio shuddered 
as he gazed, and as his steps traversed the narrowed area. 
But his feelings no longer vented themselves in frantic wail¬ 
ings. With folded arms, and clenched teeth, with eyes that 
were bloodshot from much watching, and fixed with a vacant 
glare upon the ground, with a hard quick breathing, and a 
hurried walk, he strode backward and forward in silent mus¬ 
ing for several hours. What mind shall conceive, what tongue 
utter, or what pen describe the dark and terrible character 
of his thoughts ? Like the fate that moulded them, they had 
no similitude in the wide range of this world’s agony for 
man. Suddenly he stopped, and his eyes were riveted upon 
that part of the wall which was over his bed. Words are in¬ 
scribed there! A human language, traced by a human hand! 
He rushes toward them; but his blood freezes as he reads: 

“ I, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by the gold of the prince of 
Tolfi, spent three years in contriving and executing this ac¬ 
cursed triumph of my art. When it was completed, the per¬ 
fidious Tolfi, more devil than man, who conducted me hither 
one morning, to be witness, as he said, of its perfection, 
doomed me to be the first victim of my own pernicious skill; 
lest, as he declared, I should divulge the secret, or repeat 
the effort of my ingenuity. May God pardon him, as I hope 
he will me, that ministered to his unhallowed purpose. Mis¬ 
erable wretch, whoe’er thou art, that readest these lines, fall 
on thy knees, and invoke, as I have done. His sustaining 
mercy who alone can nerve thee to meet -the vengeance of 
Tolfi—armed with this tremendous engine, which, in a few 
hours, must crush as it will the needy wretch who made it. ” 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. He stood, like one 
transfixed, with dilated eyes, expanded nostril's, and quivering 
lips, gazing at this fatal inscription. It was as if a voice 
from the sepulchre had sounded in his ears, “Prepare!” 
Hope forsook him. There was his sentence, recorded in 
those dismal words. The future stood unveiled before him, 
ghastly and appalling. His brain already feels the descend¬ 
ing horror—his bones seem to crack and crumble in the 
mighty grasp of the iron walls! Unknowing what it is he 
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does, he fumbles in his garment for some weapon of self- 
destruction. He clenches his throat in his convulsive gripe, 
as though he would strangle himself at once. He stares upon 
the walls, and his warring spirit demands, “Will they not 
anticipate their office if I dash my head against them ?" An 
hysterical laugh chokes him as he exclaims, “Why should I ? 
He was but a man who died first in their fierce embrace; and 
I should be less than man not to be able to do as much! ” 

The evening sun was descending, and Vivenzio beheld its 
golden beams streaming through one of the windows. What 
a thrill of joy shot through his soul at the sight! It was a 
precious link, that united him, for the moment, with the world 
beyond. There was ecstasy in the thought. As he gazed, 
long and earnestly, it seemed as if the windows had lowered 
sufficiently for him to reach them. With one bound he was 
beneath them—with one wild spring he clung to the bars. 
Whether it was so contrived, purposely to madden with de¬ 
light the wretch who looked, he knew not; but, at the ex¬ 
tremity of a long vista, cut through the solid rocks, the ocean, 
the sky, the setting sun, olive groves, shady walks, and, in 
the farthest distance, delicious glimpses of magnificent Sicily, 
burst upon his sight. How exquisite was the cool breeze as 
it swept across his cheek, loaded with fragrance! He inhaled 
it as though it were the breath of continued life. And there 
was a freshness in the landscape, and in the rippling of the 
calm green sea, that fell upon his withering heart like dew 
upon the parched earth. How he gazed, and panted, and 
still clung to his hold! sometimes hanging by one hand, some¬ 
times by the other, and then grasping the bars with both, as 
loath to quit the smiling paradise outstretched before him; 
till exhausted, and his hands swollen and benumbed, he 
dropped helpless down, and lay stunned for a considerable 
time by the fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious vision had vanished. He 
was in darkness. He doubted whether it was not a dream 
that had passed before his sleeping fancy; but gradually his 
scattered thoughts returned, and with them came remem¬ 
brance. Yes! he had looked once again upon the gorgeous 
splendor of nature! Once again his eyes had trembled be¬ 
neath their veiled lids, at the sun's radiance, and sought re¬ 
pose in the soft verdure of the olive-tree, or the gentle swell 
of undulating waves. Oh, that he were a mariner exposed 
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upon those waves to the worst fury of storm and tempest; 
or a very wretch, loathsome with disease, plague-stricken, 
and his body one leprous contagion from crown to sole, 
hunted forth to gasp out the remnant of infectious life be¬ 
neath those verdant trees, so he might shun the destiny upon 
whose edge he tottered! 

Vain thoughts like these would steal over his mind from 
time to time, in spite of himself; but they scarcely moved it 
from that stupor into which it had sunk, and which kept him, 
during the whole night, like one who had been drugged with 
opium. He was equally insensible to the calls of hunger and 
of thirst, though the third day was now commencing since 
even a drop of water had passed his lips. He remained on 
the ground, sometimes sitting, sometimes lying; at intervals, 
sleeping heavily; and when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over what was to come, or talking aloud, in disordered speech, 
of his wrongs, of his friends, of his home, and of those he 
loved, with a confused mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth and last morning dawned 
upon Vivenzio, if dawn it might be called—the dim, obscure 
light which faintly struggled through the one solitary win¬ 
dow of his dungeon. He could hardly be said to notice the 
melancholy token. And yet he did notice it; for as he raised 
his eyes and saw the portentous sign, there was a slight con¬ 
vulsive distortion of his countenance. But what did attract 
his notice, and at the sight of which his agitation was exces¬ 
sive, was the change his iron bed had undergone. It was a 
bed no longer. It stood before him, the visible semblance 
of a funeral couch or bier! When he beheld this, he started 
from the ground; and, in raising himself, suddenly struck his 
head against the roof, which was now so low that he could 
no longer stand upright. “ God’s will be done! ” was all he 
said, as he crouched his body, and placed his hand upon the 
bier; for such it was. The iron bedstead had been so con¬ 
trived, by the mechanical art of Ludovico Sforza, that, as the 
advancing walls came in contact with its head and feet, a 
pressure was produced upon concealed springs, which, when 
made to play, set in motion a very simple though ingeniously 
contrived machinery, that effected the transformation. The 
object was, of course, to heighten, in the closing scene of 
this horrible drama, all the feelings of despair and anguish 
which the preceding ones had aroused. Fpr the same reason. 
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the last window was so made as to admit only a shadowy 
kind of gloom rather than light, that the wretched captive 
might be surrounded, as it were, with every seeming prepara¬ 
tion for approaching death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his bier. Then he knelt and 
prayed fervently; and sometimes tears would gush from him. 
The air seemed thick, and he breathed with difficulty; or it 
might be that he fancied it was so, from the narrow limits of 
his dungeon, which were now so diminished that he could 
neither stand up nor lie down at his full length. But his 
wasted spirits and oppressed mind no longer struggled within 
him. He was past hope, and fear shook him no more. Happy 
if thus revenge had struck its final blow; for he would have 
fallen beneath it almost unconscious of a pang. But such a 
lethargy of the soul, after such an excitement of its passions, 
had entered into the diabolical calculations of Tolfi; and the 
artificer of his designs had imagined a counteracting device. 

The tolling of an enormous bell struck upon the ears of 
Vivenzio! He started. It beat but once. The sound was 
so close and stunning that it seemed to shatter his very brain, 
while it echoed through the rocky passages like reverberating 
peals of thunder. This was followed by a sudden crash of 
the roof and walls, as if they were about to fall upon and 
close around him at once. Vivenzio screamed, and instinc¬ 
tively spread forth his arms, as though he had a giant's 
strength to hold them back. They had moved nearer to him, 
and were now motionless. Vivenzio looked up, and saw the 
roof almost touching his head, even as he sat cowering be¬ 
neath it; and he felt that a farther contraction of but a few 
inches only must commence the frightful operation. Roused 
as he had been, he now gasped for breath. His body shook 
violently—he was bent nearly double. His hands rested upon 
either wall, and his feet were drawn under him to avoid the 
pressure in front. Thus he remained for an hour, when that 
deafening bell beat again, and again there came the crash 
of horrid death. But the concussion was now so great that 
it struck Vivenzio down. As he lay gathered up in lessened 
bulk, the bell beat loud and frequent—crash succeeded crash 
—and on, and on, and on came the mysterious engine of 
death, till Vivenzio's smothered g;roans were heard no more! 
He was horribly crushed by the ponderous roof and collaps¬ 
ing sides—and the flattened bier was his Iren Shreud. 
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DAVIS’ DISCOVERY 

Filled with after-dinner enthusiasm, the hero of this story experiments 
with his persona] identity; but, to his horror, finds that he has indeedaccom* 
plished a transmigration of souls and merged his individuality in that of a 
man for whose person he cherishes an ardent antipathy. From All the Year 
l^ound. 


1 always did dislike Simpkins. If there is one thing, of the 
truth of which I am entirely convinced, it is of the veracity 
of that statement. 

And the next fact, of the truth of which I am equally well 
assured, is that Simpkins detested me with corresponding 

He is a prig, is Simpkins, and apparently possessed of the 
firm opinion that the world revolves round him; that he, 
Simpkins, is the pivot upon which everything depends; and 
if other people don't or won't see it, they are purblind idiots. 
I have no doubt that if you asked Simpkins his unbiassed 
opinion of myself, he would give the same description of me 
as I have just applied to him—he might even put it stronger; 
but in any case, it would probably amount to the same thing. 

“That fellow Gregson,” I can imagine him saying—I'm 
Gregson—“ is a confounded jackass! I can’t conceive for a 
moment how any one can possibly see anything in the man, 
or tolerate such a mass of conceit and ignorance. He's a 
humbug, sir! ” 

You see I ascribe inferior language and a lower way of 
expressing himself to Simpkins than I do to myself; but 
there’s no refinement of feeling in him, as any one could tell 
at a glance from his taste in trousers. Did any one ever see 
such abnormal checks, such Brobdingnagian stripes, as adorn 
the lower portion of Simpkins' anatomy? Can’t you always 
judge of a man’s character by his clothes ? I can; and when 
a fellow wears a watch-chain heavy enough to restrain the 
gambols of an average-sized British mastiff, don’t you always 
put him down in your own mind as a cad ? I do. But, then, 
Simpkins says I’m a cad—that is, he told Jim Turner, who 
told Hoskins of the Civil Service, who is a particular friend 
of mine, so of course, Hoskins told me. What is one's 
most particular friend for, except to repeat all the disagree¬ 
able comments he hears about you ? At any rate, that’s what 
Hoskins does in my case. 
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“Gregson," he said, “do you know Simpkins says you're 
an out-and-out cad, and he doesn't care who knows it ? ’’ 

“ What does it matter what a conceited ass like Simpkins 
says ? ’’ I replied in the calm and unruffled manner which is 
peculiar to me, and which some people are born with and 
others spend all their lives trying to attain and can’t. “ What 
does it matter what he says,” I repeated, “so long as I’m 

Hoskins was rather taken aback at this. 

“ Oh, well, you know, you said the same thing of Simpkins. ” 

“That’s a very different thing,” I replied, “because he is 

“Oh,” said Hoskins, and that was all. 

To go back a little, then, you must know that Simpkins 
and I have never spoken to each other, and are not even 
supposed to know each other by sight. There seems to be 
a sort of fate in this. Very often when I call at a house, 
some one says, “Oh, Mr. Gregson, what a pity! You’ve 
just missed meeting Mr. Simpkins; he’s only just this mo¬ 
ment left.” Then I say how very sorry I am, and I dare say 
when they say the same to Simpkins he replies in a similar 
strain; for we both seem to know the same people and fre¬ 
quent the same haunts, which makes it the more remarkable. 
Sometimes I’ve been half inclined to think that this avoid¬ 
ance on his part is intentional, and that Simpkins bolts out 
one way while they are letting me in another. Just the same 
thing happened when we were boys. He and I both attended 
the same school, with the same result; he left at the end of 
one term, and I came at the beginning of the other. But I 
was always coming upon traces of him, and he seemed to 
have left an atmosphere of himself behind, that lasted all 
my time. Whatever anybody else did—according to the 
scholastic annals—Simpkins had done better, whatever it 
might have been. Whether it was football, or Latin verse, 
or the wholesale consumption of apple-tarts, in each and ail 
Simpkins had left a record which it was impossible to beat. 
This I felt to be hard on me; to have my prowess in the 
cricket field, and my capabilities with regard to the assimila¬ 
tion of cheese-cakes, compared—and always unfavorably, mind 
you—with my predecessor’s accomplishments in the same line 
was, to say the least, galling. I grew to hate Simpkins before 
I ever set eyes on him. I felt sure, even then, that he was 
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a cad, and in this assumption I was quite justified, for he is 
—that is, he was—or at any rate—well, never mind. 

It is a very singular thing, but it happens that nearly all my 
own friends and personal acquaintances are at any rate on 
speaking terms with Simpkins,and so I’m always hearing about 
him from one or the other of them. For instance, Chalker, 
who's in the pink-tape department, will say to me: “Oh, by 
the bye, Gregson, I met Simpkins out the other night, and 
took a hand at whist with him; capital game he plays, too— 
don't trump his partner's best card like you do, old man!" 
Or take Waggletail, who's in something sticky—I forget 
whether it’s glue or guava jelly—he’ll say: “ What a pity it 
is, Gregson, that you don't know Simpkins—first-rate fellow, 
Simpkins—capital company he is, and can tell a good story 
when he likes, too. He gave us an account of an adventure 
of his in Ireland, the other evening after supper, that quite 
took the shine out of your tale about the bathing-machine. 
You really ought to know him, Gregson; he'd do you no end 
of good. ” This is the sort of thing that palls upon a man 
after a time—after a very short time too. Yet you would 
have thought that the world would have been big enough for 
Simpkins and me too, but it evidently wasn't from the man¬ 
ner in which he was perpetually getting in the way and 
blocking up all my particular thoroughfares. 

I quite gave up visiting the Tomlinses—nice family, too; 
three or four daughters, all musical; and the father, a jolly 
old boy, who kept a good cellar—simply because they got to 
know Simpkins. I was always encountering him on the front 
steps, or clashing up against him on the door-mat—he was 
sure to be coming away when I was arriving, or putting in an 
appearance when I was taking .my departure. So after a 
time I gave up going to the Tomlinses altogether, and the 
next thing I heard was that Simpkins was engaged to the 
third girl, Roberta—of course that was the one I preferred 
—and six months or so afterward they were married. To 
think now that, with I forget how many surplus females in 
the world, Simpkins and I must both make a set at the same 
one! But that is all of a piece with the rest of his behavior. 
By this time he and I had got as far as scowling at each other 
when we met—though each of us still kept up the farce of 
pretending not to know who on earth the other fellow was. 
On rainy days, as I passed him sometimes on the way to the 
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station, if I could possibly contrive so that he came in for 
some of the drippings off my umbrella, it made me feel com¬ 
paratively cheerful for the rest of the day; whereas, if Simp¬ 
kins, in taking the wall, could manage to shoulder me into a 
puddle, I used to fancy that I could hear him snicker to him¬ 
self as the muddy water squirted up my leg. 

Well, as I’ve said before, he married Roberta Tomlins 
about two years ago—Bob, I used to call her before he came 
on the scene—and the result is, twins. Of course, that’s 
Simpkins all over. What did he want with twins more than 
anybody else ? He was bumptious enough without that. 
Some people might say that he didn’t want them, and would 
have preferred a single edition of himself—they’re both boys 
—but I don’t believe that for a moment. Doesn’t a double 
perambulator take up more room than a single one ? And 
don’t twins make more noise in the world than one would ? 

I belong to a club—we both belong to a club, only it isn’t 
the same one. Mine is the “ City and Central," his is the 
“West End Wayfarers.” I put up myself for the “Way¬ 
farers," but was blackballed—of course, by Simpkins; and 
he at one time wished to belong to the “City and Central,” 
but was also blackballed—equally, of course, by me. But I 
know one or two members of the “Wayfarers," and occa¬ 
sionally drop in there as a visitor. I dined there a week or 
two back with Jack Davis, an old friend of mine, and it was 
on this occasion that a most remarkable event, experience, 
or whatever you like to call it befell me, which I am about 
to relate, and which I have all this time been gradually lead¬ 
ing up to. Simpkins was there, of course, sitting in one arm¬ 
chair, with his feet on another—beastly behavior, I call it— 
with his hat on the back of his head, reading the paper. 

“There’s Simpkins,” said Davis, nodding to him; “shall 1 
ask him to join us ? He’s capital company and a rattling 
good fellow.” 

“ On no account,” I answered in a hurry. “ That is to say, 
not at all; or, if you do, you must excuse me.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter with the man ? ” he asked. “I’ve 
always found him most agreeable and gentlemanly; but have 
it your own way.” 

And I did. It was a very good dinner Davis gave me—a 
very good dinner, indeed—if only he hadn’t insisted upon 
talking such nonsense all the time. He’s always going in 
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for some ridiculous project and propounding impossible and 
unheard-of theories on all sorts of subjects. This time his 
particular hobby happened to be nothing less than the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration, with the latest variations. The last 
time I had met him it had been “VolapUk,” and the time 
before that “The Moral and Social Elevation of Costermon¬ 
gers. " He began with the soup. 

“Gregson,” he said, “I don’t know whether you’ve ever 
given your mind to the subject of transmigration ?’’ 

“You mean emigration, I suppose?” I said, with my 
mouth full. 

“No, I don’t; nothing of the kind,” he answered hastily; 
“ I mean neither more nor less than the passing from one 
state of being to another—the passage of the soul, after 
death, into another body. Now, I dare say, Gregson,” he 
continued, passing the bottle, “you’ve never even given a 
thought to the subject, or felt the slightest curiosity as to what 
your status in life might have been in a previous condition ? ” 

Davis was quite right, I hadn’t. 

“ Or felt any desire to know what shape or substance you 
may assume in a future one ? For you know, Gregson,” im¬ 
pressively, “ your present existence will undoubtedly become 
merged and lost in another, and it may be a widely different 
phase of being.” Here he leaned across the table and 
prodded me in the ribs, to awake my slumbering interest. 
“ You know this won’t be the last of you by a long way—this 
is merely, so to speak, the outside case, and when you’ve 
worn it out, sooner or later, your spirit will pass from it and 
occupy another, and one, perhaps, not in the least resembling 
it. You might even be a butterfly, Gregson,” he continued, 
looking at me contemplatively, “ or a—or some other fellow 
and start again as a baby in long frocks.” 

I knew it was of no use contradicting or arguing with him 
when -he’d picked up a new theory, so I merely said I was 
quite willing to have my remains worked up into some fresh 
form when I’d done with them—the same as my brother Bob’s 
clothes used to be cut down to fit me when he had finished 
wearing them; still, I thought that there would be more than 
enough stuff left to make a butterfly; in fact, I preferred— 
if I might be allowed a voice in the matter—the bulldog 
scheme, as thereby (only I kept this to myself) I might be 
able to harass Simpkin.s’ calves—only Simpkins, under simi- 
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lar circumstances, wouldn't be himself, and in his next meta¬ 
morphosis mightn’t have any calves to harass. 

Davis shook his head and sighed. 

“Ah, I was afraid you'd take it in this way—they all do; 
but I'd expected better things of you, Gregson. Try the 
claret. Now, do you mean to tell me seriously that it’s of 
no consequence to you whether you pass the next phase of 
your existence as ’’—looking round for his inspiration—“ as 
an oyster or a—an omnibus conductor ? ’’ 

“Not a bit,” I answered, staring hard at Simpkins, who 
had now come in and was dining at a table opposite. Davis 
looked at me reproachfully, dropped the subject, and splashed 
the gravy. 

But toward the end of the repast, after the bottle, or I 
should say bottles, had circulated freely, and the eye of Davis 
had begun to beam benevolently on surrounding objects, ani¬ 
mate or inanimate, and I was conscious myself of a feeling 
of almost good-fellowship toward Simpkins, who was enjoy¬ 
ing his dinner as freely as though there were no such circum¬ 
stances as twins to be considered or provided for in the near 
future—he picked up the thread of his former argument, and 
leaning across the table, continued in a low, mysterious tone 
of voice; 

“ Gregson, my boy, what would you say if I told you there 
was such a thing as transmigration of souls before death ? ” 

“What should I say, Davis?” I replied facetiously. “I 
should say that you’re a brick, and the claret’s first-rate.” 

He took no notice of my remark, but brought his chair 
round the table until it was close to mine, and uttered these 
remarkable words: 

“ I tell you, Gregson, that it is possible for a man of strong 
will, under certain circumstances and by exerting his mental 
powers to the utmost, to project his spirit and individuality 
into that of some other person and occupy the outward sem¬ 
blance of another being; and while still retaining his own 
proper intellectual capacity and existence, to live and move 
in some different fleshly tenement than his own. It’s a most 
remarkable discovery, this of mine, Gregson, and you’re the 
first I’ve revealed it to! There's only one circumstance which 
baffles me, and that is, what becomes of your own proper per¬ 
sonality when you're masquerading round in some one else's 
bones? But for that I should have tried the experiment myself 
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before this, and projected myself into the outward fabric of— 
say, Mr. Gladstone or the Archbishop of Canterbury; only the 
question remains, Who woujd take charge of my own body in 
the mean time ? I shouldn't like to leave myself lying about 
anywhere, for fear of mistake—of seeing my name in the po¬ 
lice intelligence, or perhaps of even getting buried, under a 
wrong impression, before I could get back and lay claim to 
myself. You see, the subject is in itself so vast and opens 
such a field for conjecture that it is almost more than the 
mind can grasp." 

I did see it, or at least tried to look as though I did; but, 
to tell the truth, I was just then engaged in staring hard at 
Simpkins, who was now leaning back in his chair and picking 
his teeth, in what appeared to me a peculiarly personal and 
aggressive manner; though, as I looked, it struck me that 
there was a haziness in his outlines and a want of finish about 
his features which was unusual to him, or, at any rate, which 
I had not remarked before. It occurred to me, however, 
what a joke it would be to—what was the term Davis had 
made use of ?—project myself into Simpkins. It was worth 
thinking about, and the more I thought about it the more the 
idea tickled me. To borrow Simpkins’ body and turn him 
out of it—evict him, in short—would be no end of a lark! I 
could hear Davis still droning away in my ears, but I was too 
much amused at my own notion to pay great attention to 
what he was saying. Simpkins, too, of all men! I suppose 
we stayed another half-hour or so at the club, and Davis or¬ 
dered spirits and cigars, of which we both partook. After 
this, Simpkins' outline seemed to become still more blurred 
and undefined, and at one time it even appeared to me as 
though there were two Simpkinses. 

I mentioned this fact to Davis, as being rather peculiar, 
and asked him if he had ever heard of Simpkins having a 
twin brother, but he only laughed and said, ‘‘ Come along, 
old chap, we’ll get out of this." And then I fancy we left 
the room, for the last thing I recollect seeing was the twin 
Simpkinses, each smoking a couple of cigars and imbibing 
something liquid out of an indefinite number of tumblers with 
what seemed like a most unnecessary profusion, not to say 
bad taste. 

The next thing I remember clearly was finding myself in 
a cab, I suppose, driving homeward, with my mind still harp- 
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ing on Davis’ remarkable theory, and then, all at once, a 
peculiar and indescribable feeling came over me of having 
on some one else’s boots, accompanied also by a strange 
sensation of some one else’s corn on one of my toes. Before 
I had by any means successfully solved this puzzle, the cab 
came to a stop before a house—my house, evidently—and 
though I didn’t remember having given the cabman my ad¬ 
dress, he appeared at the door of the vehicle and, wrenching 
open ,the door, announced, “ Here you are! ” So I got out 
and paid him, and sauntered slowly—in consequence of the 
undesirable presence of that unexplained corn—up the path 
to the front door, in which I inserted my latch-key, and en¬ 
tered the house. There was a light burning in the hall, but 
turned down very low in order to economize the gas—so low, 
in fact, that on advancing toward the umbrella stand I fell 
over some large and unfamiliar object and bruised my shins 
unmercifully. I made a few secular observations to myself 
on the subject, and proceeded to investigate the stumbling- 
block. 

It was a perambulator! Now, what on earth, I thought 
to myself, does my landlady mean by sticking such a thing 
as this in my way for me to fall over and nearly break my 
legs, and who has she got stopping with her that requires 
such an apparatus? Confound the thing; and I gave it a 
vicious kick, with a total disregard of consequences and my 
newly acquired corn. For the next five minutes or so, I was 
fully occupied in hugging my foot and uttering profanities 
with reference to that infantile equipage. Then I picked- 
mysclf up and made for my sitting-room, the door of which 
was ajar, showing the gas also turned down low and the fire 
nearly out. In no very good humor, I proceeded to rake the 
coals together and turn up the gas. Why hadn’t the land¬ 
lady put more coals on before she went to bed, when she 
knew I hated to come home late and find nothing but a few 
burned-out cinders, and the coal-scuttle empty ? However, 
there were the whiskey decanter and the biscuits on the table, 
as usual, and some cold meat; but all the time I was con¬ 
scious of something different—something I couldn’t define. 
It wasn’t the room—that seemed all right—and I knew just 
where everything was. For instance, in the cupboard on the 
left-hand side of the fireplace was my tobacco jar; but was 
it my tobacco jar ? Why, of course it was. And what was 
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in that tin next to it ? Why, condensed milk, of course. I 
knew it was, without reading the label, only—what on earth 
did I want with condensed milk ? I gave it up as a bad job, 
as I did several other things which puzzled me, such as a 
work-basket on a table by the window and a very small pair 
of—what looked like—doll’s socks, apparently undergoing 
repairs, which couldn’t by any possibility belong to me, and 
yet there was something familiar about them too as though 
I’d seen them before under different circumstances. 

Finally, I sat down, and, having compounded myself a 
tumbler of whiskey and water, took off my boot to see my 
corn. Was it the fact of finding my foot incased in a red 
sock, when I could have sworn that I never wore anything 
but black, that caused me to investigate other portions of my 
attire, and subsequently, on discovering further discrepancies, 
stand up and review myself in the looking-glass over the 
mantelpiece ? Is it possible by the aid of mere words to 
chronicle my amazement on finding that the individual therein 
reflected was not myself at all, but Simpkins ? There was 
his face, with the nondescript sort of nose and sandy mus¬ 
tache which characterized it, and the clothes, those abnor¬ 
mal checks, always associated with him, and that glaring and 
aggressive necktie—all were his. I thought of the peram¬ 
bulator—a double perambulator, too, if I remembered rightly 
—over which I had bruised my—that is, Simpkins’—shins, 
and the work-basket and the socks (doubtless appertaining 
to one of those before-mentioned twins), and the condensed 
milk—they were all his! This, then, was a practical exem¬ 
plification of the truth of Davis’ discovery—this was why 
things had appeared at once so strange and so familiar—this 
accounted for the corn on my right foot—I was not myself 
at all, I was Simpkins! 

Davis had distinctly said that a man with a strong will 
might, under favorable circumstances, so exert it as to transfer 
himself, for the time being, into the outward form of any 
other individual he might fix upon for the purpose. Now, I 
was undoubtedly a man of strong will. This proved it un¬ 
mistakably. I had in some way projected and merged my 
own individuality into that of Simpkins—had, in fact, be- 
come.Simpkins. What I had done with my own body I didn’t 
know—whether I’d left it behind at the club, or dropped it 
in the cab—but here I was, with my perambulator in the 
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hall, and, in all probability, my twins upstairs in the nursery, 
their condensed milk on the top shelf of my cupboard, and 
Simpkins’ own particular corn adorning my extremities. 
Here was a go. To think that I had got a wife and family, 
and, if I remembered rightly, a mother-in-law overhead! 

I laughed to myself, for fear of waking the twins, but sud¬ 
denly remembered a fact which brought my mirth to an un¬ 
timely conclusion. Suppose I couldn't find my way back 
again—suppose I was buried under a mistaken impression, 
and so had no body to get back to—suppose I had to remain 
as I was for the rest of my natural life? In fact there was 
no end to my suppositions, and, thus becoming aware of the 
serious nature of my position, I set myself firmly to try and 
will myself back again into my own proper person, wherever 
that might be. But it was of no good. I could not do it, 
although I tried for half an hour, until the perspiration 
streamed off me; so, taking the tumbler of whiskey and water 
at a draught, I sank back exhausted into an arm-chair and 
fell either asleep or into a state of unconsciousness. 

When I awoke, or came to myself, it was morning, the 
gas was out, and the table laid for breakfast, and by my side 
stood a tall, imposing-looking figure frowning down upon me 
in intense disapproval. I knew that face and figure. It was 
Simpkins' mother-in-law, now, alas! mine, as was only too 
evident from the way in which she addressed me. 

“ Mis-ter Simplcins—John Edward! Aren't you ashamed 
of yourself? Nine o'clock in the morning, and you’ve not 
been to bed all night! Nine o’clock in the morning, and you 
the father of twins, who are at this identical moment being 
bathed in the room over your head and screaming at the 
tops of their little lungs—as well they may, dear innocents, 
with their father not home all night, and no doubt ruining 
himself at billiards, until the poor dear children won't have 
so much as a gum-ring left to cut their teeth on before many 
months are over their heads! 

Overcome by this picture of destitution in the near future, 
she paused for -a moment to take breath, while I hung my 
head in dejection and dismay at the situation in which 1 found 
myself. Truly, if I had known before all aboufthis mother- 
in-law, I need not have hated and despised poor Simpkins to 
the extent I had done. Perhaps, after all, it was just as well 
that he, and not I, had married the third Miss Tomlins, who 
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now, with indignation on her brow and a twin on each arm, 
entered the room and proceeded to add lier reproaches to 
those of her maternal parent. 

“ And, perhaps, you will have the goodness to say where 
you have been all night, and mamma and I sitting up for you 
until past twelve, and no one to help me with the children, 
or rock the cradle, or walk up and down with them when 
they were fractious, so that I never got a wink of sleep until 
daylight!" 

I murmured something about the club, missing the last 
omnibus, and having to walk home. You see under the cir¬ 
cumstances I felt obliged to stand up for Simpkins, as what 
had happened was not his fault at all. I wondered, too, 
whether this sort of thing happened every time he stopped 
out late. Poor Simpkins! I felt quite sorry for him. Mean¬ 
while I pondered as the two ladies joined forces and vitupe¬ 
rated me as to the probable whereabouts of myself. Where 
was I ? Had I been taken up as a “drunk and incapable," 
or what ? 

“ Club, indeed! ” said—I suppose I must, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, call her—my mother-in-law. “ What do you, a 
married man, want with a club ? I wonder the ceiling doesn't 
fall in upon you for talking in such a manner! ” 

If it only would, I thought to myself, and bury you in its 

“Omnibus, indeed!" said my wife pro tom., “a likely 
story. I don’t believe a word of it! ’ 

“ Walk home! " said my wife and mother-in-law together; 
“ you don't deserve to have a home! ' 

“ Or a wife either," continued the elder lady. 

“ Much less twins,” concluded her daughter. 

I cowered before the blast and tried to hide my face, like 
a dissipated ostrich, behind the coffee-urn. Hostilities were 
abandoned for a few minutes during the entrance of the maid, 
bearing the matutinal bacon, but were resumed with renewed 
vigor in consequence of one of the twins—I don't know which, 
but it was the one with the baldest head and a vicious look 
in his eye—getting his fist jammed into the milk jug, and 
being rescued with much difficulty and the loss of the greater 
part of its contents. 

“ A nice father you are! " said my mother-in-law, breaking 
out again, as the other twin, who had, no doubt with the 
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best intentions, been endeavoring to cut his teeth on the 
handle of a fork, accidentally hit himself in the eye, and sent 
up a howl of anguish to the heavens! “ Do you want to see 
the poor children murdered before your very eyes, and not 
so much as move a finger to help them ? Do leave off star¬ 
ing like a born fool,and hold the children for a moment while 
your wife pours out the coffee! " 

I obeyed; that is to say, the two squirming, squealing 
masses of flabby humanity were deposited one on each knee, 
and I was bidden to mind what I was about and not turn my 
poor, dear wife’s hair gray with grief by dropping them under 
the table. To which my poor, dear wife replied, a lot I 
should care for that, so long as I could carry on with those 
painted, made-up things at the refreshment bars. 

Just then, as I was meditating; in Simpkins’ interests, gag¬ 
ging my mother-in-law with the tablecloth and depositing the 
twins in the coal scuttle, a diversion was occasioned by the 
former exclaiming: 

“Ah, there he goes! A nice, quiet, gentlemanly fellow. 
He would never stop out all night playing cards until good¬ 
ness knows what time, and wearing his wife into fiddle-strings! 
That’s the one you ought to have married, Roberta! ’’ 

I looked and beheld—myself!—my own head and shoul¬ 
ders, which were all that could be seen of me over the top 
of the fence, passing the house, evidently on my way to the 
station. By Jove! there I was in my light overcoat and top 
hat, looking, as I could not help remarking, not at all a bad- 
looking chap and worth two of Simpkins any day. I tried 
hard, with my whole heart and soul, to will myself back 
again, but it was no go. There I continued to sit, with a 
twin cherub on each knee, and Simpkins’ own particular brand 
of corn harassing my right foot. So she ought to have mar¬ 
ried him—that is to say, me—ought she ? Not if I—that is 
to say, he—knew it! No, indeed! I—that is, the other fel¬ 
low—had had a lucky escape, and poor old Simpkins had 
been the victim instead. Who would ever have thought, 
though, that Roberta Tomlins would have turned out such a 
termagant, or that Mrs. T., on the death of her husband, 
would come and quarter herself on her unfortunate son-in- 
law, making his life—with the aid of the twins—a howling 
wilderness ? But in the mean time I wanted to know who it 
was had the infernal cheek to go about dressed up in my flesh 
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and blood ? Was it Simpkins ? Well, if so, I could hardly 
blame him, seeing that I had turned him out of his own body. 
Anyhow, I wasn’t dead or being brought up at Bow Street, 
which was somewhat of a relief. The Greek chorus was still 
continuing its denunciations and cataloguing my iniquities 
over my defenceless head; but 1 scarcely heard or heeded 
them, until, in the consternation and bewilderment caused by 
the unexpected appearance of somebody else pretending to 
be me, I unfortunately allowed the bald-headed twin to anoint 
himself plentifully with the mustard, with distressing results. 

“ Inhuman wretch! " shrieked my mother-in-law. “Would 
you try to destroy your own innocent offspring ? Give him 
to me, sir! You are a brute, and no more fitted to be the 
father of twins than- ■" * 

Something within roused me to sudden fury. 

“Confound the twins!" I cried, seizing hold of them by 
their petticoats. “ Who wants twins ? I don't! " 

I swung them in the air—their skulls came together with 
a violent crash; I heard them crack like egg-shells amid a 
chorus of shrieks from their female relatives. 

“ Now, then, are yer a-goin’ to tell me where to drive yer 
to or not ?" There was a rush of cold air upon my face as 
I once more regained consciousness. The cabman had 
opened the door of the cab and was confronting me with de¬ 
termination written upon his brow. “ Ere 'ave I bin a-drivin’ 
of yer about for the last hour an' a 'alf, an' not a word o' 
direction can I git out o’ yer, an’ I’m tired of it, I am.” 

Where was I ? Who was I ? How—was I Simpkins or 
myself ? And where were the massacred innocents ? I felt 
myself carefully all over, and came to the conclusion that I 
was back in my own body again. There was no corn on my 
right foot—it was evident, then, that my spirit had returned 
to its original clay tenement. I concluded to get out and 
walk, and, having paid a most exorbitant fare, I proceeded 
to take the rest of my way home on foot. I had passed 
through a most remarkable experience, and completely proved 
the truth and practicability of Davis’ theory with regard to 
the doctrine of transmigration. But I didn't want it to occur 
again; the experiment had proved completely successful, but 
decidedly unpleasant. I pitied Simpkins from the bottom of 
my heart, and, when I remembered from what he had saved 
me, I even felt grateful to him. The most remarkable part 
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of it was, that it was now only half-past one in the morning. 
The cabman said he had been driving me about for the last 
hour and a half. How could I have passed through such an 
experience as had been mine in that little, time ? And what 
had Simpkins been doing in the mean while ? I must ask 
Davis the next time I meet him. 

I did ask him, and he laughed. 

“My dear fellow, ” he said, “ you went to sleep and dreamed 
it all. I put you into the cab myself, as you seemed—well, 
a little undecided in your movements—and that’s how you 
came to fancy it all.” 

“ But how about your theory ? ” I inquired. 

Would you believe it possible, but he actually declared that 
I had dreamed that too! 
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not confide his heart secret to any man, all his friends, and I 
in that number, could guess why he seemed always sad and 
dull, and grew animated only when conversation touched the 
Italian opera. His unbroken sadness, with pining and a cer¬ 
tain gloomy despondency which the English would call spleen, 
we simply called hypochondria, and laughed at the doctor 
when he shook his head over the mental disease of our friend. 
‘Oh, stop, Fomich!’ we would say; ‘what pleasure do you 
find in stuffing him with pills? Prescribe a couple of bottles 
of champagne a day, five or six balls a week, with a dose of 
masquerade and theatres; that will be better than your de¬ 
pressing and exciting medicines. ’ 

“ No matter how Foma Fomich resisted at first; he decided 
at last to listen to our counsel and advise Zorin to go to every 
ball and not miss a masquerade. 

“ In real truth, through taking part in all the amusements 
of the city, our patient seemed to grow calmer and more 
cheerful. Sometimes he failed to visit the theatre and re¬ 
fused an invitation to a ball, but he always came among the 
first to a masquerade and went away last. 

“ I was serving at that time in the guards; my leave of ab¬ 
sence ended with the first week in Lent, and to avoid trouble 
I was obliged to start for St. Petersburg on Monday of that 
week.. Wishing to take advantage of the last days of my 
leave and rejoice in full measure, I passed the whole carnival 
in boundless fashion. In the daytime breakfasts with pan¬ 
cakes, sleigh-rides, formal dinners; in the evening, theatres; 
and at night, balls and private masquerades till morning 
dawn. This round of amusement gave me no time to collect 
my senses. I was in a sort of walking dream and lost sight 
of my friend Zorin completely. 

“On Sunday—that is, the last day of the carnival—I went 
to the public masquerade earlier than usual. There was a 
throng of people; every door had to be taken by assault, and 
by force alone was I able to reach the rotunda in a quarter 
of an hour. Music, loud conversation, and the assumed tones 
of masks who, although suffocating from heat, ceased not to 
be amiable and talk nonsense; the blinding light of crystal 
lustres; the many-colored dresses, and that sound of the un¬ 
intelligible but deafening talk of a multitudinous mass of 
persons resolved to be amused at any sacrifice—confused me 
at first to such a degree that for some minutes I neither heard 
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nor saw anything. Wishing to draw breath, I began to seek 
a place where I might look around a little. While pushing 
along the wall, I heard some one calling me by name. I 
turned and looked; a tall man in a red domino and a mask 
beckoned to me. The moment I approached, his companion 
left him. 

“‘Sit down near me. It is with difficulty that we have 
met,'said he. ‘But why do you look at me so ? Is it possi¬ 
ble that you do not recognize my voice ? ’ 

“‘There is something familiar in it,' thought I, ‘but still 
it is strange and unusual.' 

“‘Well, if you do not know me, then look,' continued he, 
raising his mask. 

“ I started back involuntarily; my heart sank from fright. 
‘My God! this is Zorin! these are his features—oh, certainly 
this is he; but as he will be when lying on the table, when 
the last service is sung over his body. But now—no, no! a 
living man cannot have such a face!' thought I. 

“‘Well,' asked he, with a certain strange smile, ‘do you 
not find that I have changed ?' 

“‘Oh, very much!' 

“‘Then why do they say that grief changes a man ? Not 
grief, but possibly joy.' 

“‘Joy?' 

“ ‘Yes, my friend. If you knew how happy I am! Listen,' 
continued he, in an .undertone and looking around timidly; 
‘but for God's sake let no one know of this. She is here.' 

“‘She? Who?' 

“‘Lauretta.' 

“ ‘Is it possible ? ' 

“‘Yes,my friend, she is here; and, oh, how she loves me! 
She left her dear birthplace; she exchanged an ever-blue sky 
for our cloudy and gloomy one. There, in the circle of her 
relatives warmed by the sun of happy Italy, she bloomed like 
a beautiful rose; but here, among people as cold and life¬ 
less as our eternal snows, if she herself does not fade, she 
will ruin her gift, she will outlive her glory. She, accus¬ 
tomed to breathe the warm air of the South, was not afraid 
of our splitting frosts, of our wintry tempest she forgot every¬ 
thing, left everything, and has lain down alive in this broad 
cold tomb which we call our country; and all this for me.' 

“ ‘ Do you not glorify this act overmuch ?' asked I, inter- 
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rupting my friend. ‘It is not so warm here as in Italy; but we 
have spring and summer as well as there. Perhaps it is 
pleasanter in Naples than here; I must say, however, that 
Moscow does not look like a tomb; your Lauretta is not the 
first Italian artiste whom we have seen here; and if she will 
give concerts-’ 

“‘Yes, one and the last. I have consented to this. Let 
her enchant all Moscow, warm up for a moment your icy souls, 
and then die for all men but me.' 

“ ‘So she intends to remain here ?' 

“‘Yes; now do you see how she loves me ? But in return, 
I also—oh, my love is not a feeling, not a passion—no, my 
friend, no! I cannot tell whether you will comprehend my 
happiness or understand me. I belong wholly to her. She 
asked this of me; she wished this.’ Here Zorin bent forward 
and whispered in my ear; ‘I gave her my soul; now I am 
entirely hers—do you understand, my friend ?—entirely.' 

“ Well, it has happened to the often to give away my soul 
in words; and what young man would hesitate a moment to 
tell a woman he loved that his soul belonged to her, that she 
possessed it? This is an ordinary, every-day phrase in the 
language of love. But still I cannot tell you with what terror 
and repulsion I heard the confession of my friend. The 
mysterious voice in which he spoke; the wild fire of his 
gleaming eyes; this uncontrolled, mad enthusiasm; these 
words of joy; the pale, withered face of a corpse I 
‘“O brother!’ said I, with vexation, ‘how can you talk 
such nonsense ? The soul does not belong to us, and cannot 
be given away. Love your Italian artiste; marry her if you 

like; give her your heart-' 

“‘Heart! ’ repeated my friend, in a tone of ridicule. ‘But 
what is the heart ? Is the heart immortal like the soul ? Will 
it not rot in the grave ? A splendid gift, a handful of dust! 
Whoso gives his heart, promises to love only while it beats— 
and it may grow cold, if not to-day, to-morrow; but whoever 
parts with his soul, gives not one life, not a hundred lives, but 
all his endless eternity. Yes, my friend, if you give a gift, 
let it be a real one. Lauretta has nothing to fear now; the 
soul is not like the heart—it cannot be buried in the grave. ’ 
“‘Show me this enchantress, this Armida,’ said I; ‘this 
seductive demon who is filching away your soul.' 

“ ‘ I do not know, myself, where she lives. ’ 
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“‘Oh, you are trifling.’ 

“‘No, my friend, I meet her only here. For the moment 
she does not wish to show herself; this will soon be over. 
After her concert, we shall marry and live in the country.’ 

“ ‘ When will she give her concert ? ’ 

“‘Next Friday.’ 

“‘Next Friday ! Impossible! You must have forgotten 
that concerts are never given during the first week in Lent. ’ 

“‘How can that be ? Lauretta must know; she even said 
she would give it in this rotunda. ’ 

“‘Then she must be mistaken, herself. Have you seen her 

“‘Not yet. She never comes earlier than twelve o’clock, 
precisely at midnight. No matter how crowded the mas¬ 
querade is, no matter where I am sitting, she finds me at 

“‘Precisely at midnight,’ said I, looking at my watch; 
‘that is, in two minutes. We shall see if she is as punctual 
as you say! ’ 

“ Gentlemen, if you have never met Lent at a masquerade, 
you have heard at least that, by accepted usage, at twelve 
o’clock the music ceases; this means that Lent has begun 
and all amusements are at an end. ■ The moment I looked at 
my watch—which very likely was slow—the piercing noise of 
the trumpets sounded the signal for closing the masquerade, 
and so suddenly that I trembled involuntarily and raised my 
eyes. 

“ ‘Tfu! how they startled me! ’ exclaimed I, turning to my 
friend; but at my side was an empty seat. I looked round. 
At a distance in the crowd I saw a red domino walking with 
a tall, stately woman in a dark Venetian dress. I hurried after 
them; but at the same time three masks met me. Around 
these there was a crush that I could not break through in 
any way, and lost sight of Zorin’s red domino. These 
three masks had just appeared in the rotunda; one was 
dressed as a sort of tall and lank apparition in a great paper 
cap on which was written in large letters, ‘ Dryeating. ’ On 
each side of this mask went two others, one of which was 
dressed as a mushroom, the other as a cabbage. The tall 
scarecrow congratulated all on Lent, adding jests and say¬ 
ings from which all who stood near were just dying from 
laughter. I alone was not laughing, and labored earnestly 
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with my hands and feet to break- through the crowd. At last 
I succeeded in tearing myself free into space. I searched 
the rotunda through, went around the side galleries, but met 
nowhere the red domino or the dark Venetian dress. 

“ Next morning I went to take farewell of Zorin, but did 
not find him at home; in the evening I was galloping along 
the St. Petersburg highway. 

“ More than three months had passed since I left Moscow. 
Occupied with continual service, and a lawsuit which began 
in the lifetime of my grandfather, and which may possibly be 
brought to an end by some one of my grandchildren, I for¬ 
got altogether my last meeting and conversation with Zorin. 

“One evening as I sat reading in the club, I came by 
chance on an article in which it was announced that the 
prima donna of the Neapolitan Theatre, Lauretta Baldusi, to 
the great grief of all lovers of music, had died at her villa 

“ ‘Lauretta! ’ repeated 1. ‘A prima donna of the Neapoli¬ 
tan Theatre! Oh, but that is the same artiste with whom 
poor Zorin was in love to madness! How could she have 
died near Naples toward the end of February, when she was 
almost at the same time in Moscow at the masquerade ? ’ 

“That very evening I wrote to one of my friends in Mos¬ 
cow, to let me know whether Zorin was well or not, and if 
he knew anything about his marriage. I received an answer 
informing me that on the first week of Lent, early Saturday 
morning, Zorin was found senseless on the Petrovski Square, 
near the theatre; that afterward he was sick unto death, and 
that a couple of weeks before my letter was written they took 
him to St. Petersburg to be cured. 

“ I searched for him everywhere, searched the whole city 
through, but all my efforts were fruitless. At last I saw him 
quite unexpectedly in a house where I had not the least 
thought or wish to find him. He was very glad to meet me, 
and told me of his strange adventure which began in the ro¬ 
tunda of the Petrovski Theatre. The following is the story, 
word for word, as I heard it from my poor friend: 

“ ‘Surely you have not forgotten,’ said he, ‘that I saw you 
last on the evening before Lent, at a masquerade in the ro¬ 
tunda of the Petrovski Theatre. At the moment when they 
were trumpeting midnight I remarked in the crowd the mask 
of Lauretta, who, in passing, beckoned to me. You were 
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occupied at the time with something else, and it seems you 
did not observe how I sprang from my chair and went to her. 

“ ‘ “ Go home this moment," said she, as I took her hand. 
“ I demand also that for four days you neither leave your 
rooms nor receive any one. On Friday come here on foot 
alone, at midnight. Here in the rotunda there will be a re¬ 
hearsal of the concert which I shall give on Saturday.” 

“ ‘ “ But why so late ? ” asked I. “ Will they admit me ? ” 
“Be not disturbed," said Lauretta; “for you the doors 
will be open. I have arranged the rehearsal for midnight, 
so that only a few artistes and lovers of music should know 
of it. Now go home at once, and if you do everything I 
demand I shall be yours forever; but if you disobey me, and 
especially if you receive the friend with whom you have just 
now been sitting and to whom you told that touching which 
you should have held silence, we shall never meet either in 
this world or in another; and," added she, in a low tone, 
“ though, my dear friend, the worlds are countless, if you do 
not follow my advice we shall not meet in one of them.” 

“ ‘In the course of two years spent in Naples, I had become 
acquainted with all the whims and uncommon caprices of 
Lauretta. She was a wonderful and fascinating woman, now 
as gentle and obedient as a timid child, now as proud and un¬ 
tamable as a fallen angel. She combined in herself all possi¬ 
ble extremes. At times she was ready to fight against Heaven 
itself, believed in nothing, sneered at all things; then on a 
sudden, without cause, she grew most superstitious, saw evil 
spirits in all places, took counsel of wizards, and, if she loved 
not, at least she feared God. At times she called herself my 
slave, which for the moment she really was; but when that 
moment of obedience had passed, she became such a power- 
loving woman that she endured not the least contradiction. 
Hence, no matter how strange her demands seemed (in Mos¬ 
cow), I said nothing, and promised to carry out her will, es¬ 
pecially since she gave me her word that this was the last 
trial of my love. 

“‘You can imagine with what feelings I waited for Friday. 

I ordered the servants to tell every one that I was not at 
home, and to exclude even you. I walked back and forth 
in my rooms; I could begin no work, and was burning as if 
in fire. And the nights! O my friend, even criminals on 
the eve of execution do not pass such hellish night-hours as 
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I did. People were not so tormented even when torture was 
a calculated art and a science. I know not how 1 lived tili 
Friday. I remember only that on that last day of my trial 
I was not only unable to eat, but I could not drink even so 
much as a cup of tea. My head was burning; my blood was 
not flowing, but boiling, in my veins. I remember, too, that 
it was not a holiday; but it seemed to me that from morning 
till night the bells ceased not to ring in Moscow. A clock 
was before me; when the hands were approaching midnight, 
my patience was turned to a species of madness. I was suf¬ 
focating; a malignant fever struck me, and cold sweat came 
out on my face. At half-past eleven I put on a light over¬ 
coat and started for the theatre. All the streets were empty. 
Though my rooms were a couple of versts from the theatre, 
fifteen minutes had not passed before I had run over the 
whole Prechistenka, the Mohovaya, and had come out on the 
square of the game market. Two hundred yards distant rose 
the colossal roof of the Petrovski Theatre. It was a moon¬ 
less night, but the stars seemed more numerous and brighter 
than usual; many of them fell directly on the roof of the 
theatre, were scattered in sparks, and then vanished. I ap¬ 
proached the principal entrance. One door was partly open, 
and near it stood a decrepit old doorkeeper with a lantern; he 
beckoned to me and went ahead through the dark corridors. 

“‘I know not whether it was because I had reached the 
appointed place, or for some other reason, but I grew notably 
calmer, and remember, too, that when I had looked carefully 
at my guide I saw that he moved without putting one foot 
before the other, and that his eyes were as dim and immova¬ 
ble as the glass eyes in wax figures. Having passed through 
a long gallery, we entered at last the rotunda. It was lighted 
up, all the chandeliers were filled with burning tapers, but 
still it was dark; the flames from them seemed as if painted, 
and gave out no light whatever. But four candles, on high 
funereal candlesticks, cast an uncertain glimmer on the first 
seats and the platform in front of them. This wooden plat¬ 
form was covered with music-stands, instrument-cases, notes; 
in one word, everything was prepared for a concert, but the 
musicians had not yet come. In the front row of seats sat 
thirty or forty gentlemen, some of whom were in embroidered 
French coats, and had their hair powdered; others were in 
simple evening dress. I sat near one of the latter. 
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“ ‘ “Allow me to ask," said I to my neighbor, “are these 
all friends and connoisseurs of music whom Mme. Baldusi 
has invited ? ” 

“ ‘ “ Precisely so." 

“ ‘ “ I make bold to ask who that young gentleman with 
the expressive face is; he wears a German dress." 

“ ‘ “ That is Mozart." 

“ ‘ “ Mozart! " repeated I; “ what Mozart ?" 

“ ‘ “ What Mozart ? That’s a strange question. Why, of 
course, Mozart, the author of ‘Don Giovanni,’ the ‘Magic 
Flute ’-’’ 

“ ‘ “What do you tell me! Why, he died four years ago.” 

“ ‘“ I beg your pardon I He died in September, 1791; that 
is five years ago. Near him are Cimarosa and Handel, and 
behind them Rameau and Glflck.” 

“ ‘ “ Rameau and GlOck ? ’’ 

“ ‘ “ On our left stands the director of the orchestra, 
Araya, whose opera ‘Bellerophon ’ was given in St. Peters- 

.In 1750, during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna ?’’ 

“ ‘ “Just so; he is talking with Lulli now.” 

“ ‘ “ The chief of the orchestra of Louis XIV. ? ’’ 

“ ‘ “ The very same. But do you notice in the dark corner 
—oh, you will see him from here: Jean Jacques Rousseau is 
sitting there. He is invited, not as an artist, but as a judge 
and lover of music. Of course, his ‘Village Wizard' is a 
pretty opera; but you must confess yourself-’’ 

“ ‘ “ But what does this mean ? ’’ interrupted I, looking 
fixedly at my neighbor. I was about to ask him how he 
dared to jest with me in such insolent fashion, when I saw 
that he was the old man Volgin, who had been my friend for 
years, a passionate lover of music, and a great humorist. 

“ ‘ “ Ba, ba, ba! ’’ cried I, “ so it is you who are pleased to 
amuse yourself over me. Is it possible ? Is this you, Stepan 
Alexaievich ? ’’ 

“ ‘ “Yes, it is,” answered he, very coolly. 

“ ‘ “ And you have come here also to listen to the rehearsal 
of to-morrow’s concert ? ’’ 

“‘My neighbor nodded. 

“ ‘ “But permit me," said I, while my hair was rising on 
end, “ what does this mean ? It seems to me that you died 
six years ago.” 
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“ ‘ “Pardon me,” replied my neighbor, “it is not six, but 

“ ‘ “ I recollect now that I was at your funeral,” said I. 

“ ‘ “ Quite possible. But when were you pleased to die ? ” 
“‘“Who? I? Have mercy on us! I am alive.” 

“ ‘ “You alive ? Ah, that is strange, very strange! ” said 
the dead man, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ ‘I wished to spring up, wished to escape. My legs would 
not stir; but I, as if nailed down with spikes, remained mo¬ 
tionless in my place. All at once loud clapping of hands was 
heard through the hall, and Lauretta in a mask and dark 
Venetian dress appeared on the stage. 

“ ‘After her stretched a long file of musicians—and such 
musicians! O my Lord God! what figures! Necks of storks 
with faces of dogs, bodies of oxen with heads of swallows, 
cocks with goats’ feet, goats with men’s hands—in one word, 
no wild imagination, no mad fancy, could create such repul¬ 
sive and deformed wonders; it could not even represent them 
to itself after a description. Especially disgusting seemed to 
me those who had human faces—if faces might thus be called 
in which all the features were so distorted that except the 
chief human traits all the rest had no likeness to anything. 
When all this band rushed out after Lauretta to the platform, 
the leader of the orchestra, with the owl’s face and powdered 
head, sat down in the chair made ready for him; then began 
the tuning of the instruments. Many of the musicians were 
dissatisfied; most of all, the contra-bass with the bear’s face. 

“ ‘ “ What sort of a bark box is this ? ” roared he, turning 
in every direction. “ Have mercy on me! Is it possible. Sig¬ 
nora Baldusi, that I am to play on an instrument like this ? ” 
" ‘Lauretta, in silence, pointed to my neighbor. The con¬ 
tra-bass sprang from his seat, seized poor Volgin by the neck, 
dragged him to the stage, and placing him head downward, 
caught both his legs with one hand, and with the other began 
to draw the bow across his legs, and the fullest and deepest 
bass sounds thundered beneath the rotunda. At last all the 
instruments were tuned. The leader of the orchestra gave a 
signal by raising a gnawed ox-bone which served as a baton. 
They played the overture of the “Magic Flute.” 

“ ‘There were wild and discordant passages, it must be 
confessed, and the clarinet, who blew with his nose, played 
frequently false; still, the overture was not badly rendered. 
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“ ‘After rather hearty applause, Lauretta came forward, 
and, without removing her mask, sang what for me was an 
entirely new aria. The words were surpassingly strange—a 
dying woman, a denier of God, was taking farewell of her 
love. She sang that in boundless space and forever, with 
each passing instant, the distance between them would widen, 
that her torments would be endless as eternity, and that their 
souls, like light and darkness, would never be mingled the 
one with the other. 

“ ‘All this was told in beautiful verses; but the music! 
O my friend, where can I find words to describe to you the 
inexplicable sadness which pressed my poof heart as that en¬ 
trancing but hellish music shook the air? There was nothing 
of earth in it, but neither was there an echo from Heaven in 
that voice, filled with tears and sobs. I heard the groans of 
men doomed to torments eternal; the gnashing of teeth, the 
screams of hopeless despair, and deep sighs, coming from a 
breast worn with sufferings. When in the midst of a thun¬ 
dering crescendo composed of the very wildest and most dis¬ 
cordant sounds, Lauretta stopped on a sudden, a general 
and reverberating bravo was heard through the hall, and a 
number of voices called out: 

“‘“Signora Baldusi, Signora Baldusi! show yourself to 
us; remove your mask.” 

“ ‘Lauretta obeyed. The mask fell to her feet; and what 
did I see ? Merciful God! Instead of the young and bloom¬ 
ing face of my Lauretta, I saw a dead and dried skull. I 
was dumb from amazement and horror; but the other spec¬ 
tators spoke all at once, and raised a great cry. 

“ ‘ “Ah, what charms! " exclaimed they, with enthusiasm; 
“look, what a skull—just like ivory! But the mouth, the 
mouth! A wonder, it extends to her ears! What perfection! 
Ah, how charmingly she gnashes her teeth at us! What nice 
round cavities she has for eyes! Oh, she is beautiful! ” 

“ ‘“Signora Baldusi,” said Mozart, rising, “grant us a 
favor—sing ‘Biondina,’ in ‘Gondoletta’.” 

“ ‘ “But that is impossible,” said the director of the or¬ 
chestra. “ Signora Baldusi sings the cavatina ‘Biondina,’ in 
‘Gondoletta,’ only with a guitar; and there is no such instru¬ 
ment here.” 

“ ‘ “ You are mistaken, maestro di capella,” answered Lau¬ 
retta, pointing to me. “There is a guitar before you.” 
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“ ‘The leader of the orchestra cast a quick glance at me, 
opened his owl's beak, and laughed so malignly that the 
blood grew cold in my veins. 

“‘“But, really," said he, “pass him this way; we can 
make a good guitar out of him." 

“ ‘Three of the spectators seized me, and from hand to 
hand passed me to the leader of the orchestra. In half a 
minute he wrenched my right leg off, tore the flesh away, 
leaving nothing but bone and dry sinews; the latter he began 
to stretch out like strings. 

“ ‘I cannot describe to you the unendurable pain which 
this preliminary operation caused me; and although my right 
leg was torn off, still, when the villanous leader began to 
tune the instrument, all the nerves in my body were straining 
and ready to snap. But when Lauretta took from his hands 
my poor leg, and her bony fingers ran along the stretched 
sinews, I forgot all pain, so beautiful and sweetly sounding 
were the tone and music of this uncommon guitar. 

“ ‘After a brief ritornello, Lauretta sang her cavatina in a 
low voice. Often had I heard her before, but never had she 
produced on me such a wondrous effect. I seemed to myself 
to have become all hearing; and what was more strange, not 
only my soul, but all parts of my body enjoyed the enchant¬ 
ing music, independently of each other. But my remaining 
leg was the most delighted of all; its enthusiasm reached 
such a degree of ecstasy, each sound of the guitar produced 
such inexplicably pleasant sensations, that it could not stay 
still for one instant. Every movement, too, of the leg an¬ 
swered to the time of the music. At one moment its move¬ 
ments were slow and serious, at another it jumped quickly; 
then it trembled slowly. 

“‘All at once Lauretta blundered. O my friend, all pre¬ 
vious pain was nothing compared with what I felt then. It 
seemed that my skull was breaking in pieces, that they were 
tearing all my nerves out at once; sawing me with a wooden 
saw, and hacking me with a dull knife. This hellish torture 
could not endure long. I lost consciousness, and remember 
only as a dream that at the moment when all seemed to grow 
dark in my eyes some one called out: 

“ ‘ “ Throw that broken instrument into the street.. 
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RUTHERFORD THE TWICE-BORN 

By Edwin Lester Arnold 

to a title and vast wealth strives to'malce restitution for an ancient deed of 
treachery, but is thwarted in his purpose by a singular discovery. Copy¬ 
right by ‘he Authors' Alliance. 


At the twentieth outset of this story—when I have made 
up my mind many times to tell it, and have as often shrunk 
back from the paper and pen, unwilling—I still hesitate and 
doubt, weighing with the wretched sensitiveness of my nature 
your certain ridicule against the hunger of confession that is 
within me. Yet I must speak, and I will! Here on the twen¬ 
tieth venturing I feel the crowded incidents of that one mar¬ 
vellous evening of my life rise up strongly before me; the 
giddy, fantastic thrall of the strangest hour that ever a mor¬ 
tal man lived through possesses me again: my cold pen slips 
eagerly forward to the betrayal, and this is the narrative of 
my shame and my penance just as it came unasked upon me 
out of the invisible past. 

I was the youngest son of an ancient family, boasting an 
untarnished reputation and one of the best rent rolls in the 
northern country. When I was very young I gloried in the 
splendid sweep of territory that spread out in purple vistas 
round Wanleigh Court, weaving golden fancies of the sweet 
share 1 would play in the rule of my mimic kingdom; and 
when I was a little older I quickly learned, with a sigh, that 
I had no more part in that fertile realm than the meanest 
peasant on it. Briefly, I was the younger son of three, and 
before I was come to manhood I had had a fiery word or two 
with those above me, taken the younger son’s portion, and 
gone out into the world to eat husks with social swine; and, 
too poor to ask and too proud to beg, kept that sensitive 
soul my ancestors had bequeathed me and my frail, fine 
body together on the scanty wages of two unable hands. 

Lord! how I suffered during those years, how nicely I 
measured each black abyss of humiliation, and probed each 
raw wound that my sensitive nature took in the rough and 
tumble of that grim, ugly strife for bare maintenance, and 
then—even now I cannot write it without a lump of genuine 
sorrow in my throat—my father died, and Wanleigh passed 
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to my elder brother in the summer, and before the next spring 
it had gone again from that brother's dead hands into those 
of Guy, who came between us, and here, in a trice, Guy’s 
horse had tripped and tumbled at a fence and Guy was gone 
in turn! and I—ragged John Rutherford—who had feasted 
for years on poor men's leavings, and kennelled with his 
peers in leaky attics, was Lord of Lutterworth and Wors- 
borough, of Warkworth and Torsonce, of Thenford House 
and Sudley Park, with a new world of delights at my feet. 

It was as sweet a flying sip from the full cup of pleasure as 
ever a man tasted, and my starving body and my hungry 
soul, I remember, burst into new young life with the bare 
conception of it. And that brief glimpse of delight lasted 
one day. Before I had scarcely ventured from my lair or 
shaken off those cruel rags, which weighed like lead on my 
proud spirit, some rolls were handed to me as eldest now and 
heir—the most secret archives of our race. Therefrom I 
learned in a few numb minutes what had been to me before 
only a vague, whispered hearsay, that we held our splendid 
holdings by fraud, and that many generations back, but well 
within the discovery of research and the possibility of resti¬ 
tution should a Rutherford arise so minded, was a foul deed 
of treachery and usurpation, whereby the lawful line had been 
ousted from their right and ours substituted. That was all. 

For six long black hours I—ragged, hungry John Ruther¬ 
ford—lay white and silent and speechless in my garret; my 
head on my arm on the table, that dreadful thing crushed in 
my unfeeling fingers, my corporeal body inert and lifeless, 
while the good and the bad within me fought desperate and 
long for the mastery, until the fight was finished and won, 
and I rose to my feet pale, faint, and grateful. I went out 
and ordered that search which I felt would condemn me for¬ 
ever to my kennel, and the blank drudgery of living from 
which my soul revolted. 

And now begins the strangest part of the story! The 
search, begun at my orders, prospered so well that soon the 
long sequence of the wrong had been followed down until, at 
last, it seemed there was only a step or two needed to snatch 
the splendid pageantry of Lutterworth and Worsborough, 
Warkworth and gay Torsonce, from me for all time. I bore 
these endless hours of torture in dull resignation, and then, 
on the very morrow of the final discovery, a fierce yearning 
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took possession of me to see the old house once more—a 
fierce hunger that overlapped even the physical hunger in 
which I lived, an insatiable longing to touch even though it 
were but the humblest thing that friendly hands had touched, 
to hide my heavy loneliness even for a moment in the kind 
mother shadows of my home. And so I went. 

It was a wet, rough evening, when I turned off the high¬ 
road I had been trudging, and, picking my way in the still¬ 
ness of the dark along broad avenues and through lonely fir 
plantations, every turn and bend of which were redolent to 
me of by-gone memories, presently found myself among the 
tangled, neglected lawns and effaced flower-beds of Wanleigh 
Hall itself. And as I stood there in the sullen drip of the 
trees, while the white moon shone between the chinks of the 
storm upon the desolate face of that splendid sorrow in front, 
and the black feet of the clouds trod in gloomy procession 
across the sodden, unkempt lawns, the measure of the price 
of my victory, the depth of my loneliness, was forced upon 
me, and I wrung my hands and hid my face, and prayed to 
the night-time, prayed to the great, unforgiving, inscrutable 
powers—prayed as I had never prayed before in shame or in 
sickness, cursing in my blindness and folly that black debt 
and him who had bequeathed me to pay it, and wept like the 
weak fool that I was—wept, but did not waver! 

Presently the gust was over, and walking out into the light, 
I hardened my heart and approached the house, from whose 
many windows only one small streak of brightness shone into 
the dark air from where an old servitor and her husband 
lodged. The hall had been left in charge of these, and it 
was they who gave me admittance and had prepared in some 
measure for my coming. I washed and dressed in moody ab¬ 
straction, and then made my way down to the great banquet- 
room, where a solitary, stately supper was laid for me in grim 
parody of my condition. 

Then I supped under the wide vaulted roof at the table 
that had seated a hundred, the pale shine of two tall candles 
making a bright island of my supper—napkin and plate and 
tankard in the ocean of the gloom around—touching the 
white tips of the antlers my kinsmen had brought home from 
long-forgotten hunts, and gilding with their faint yellow 
beams buckler and breast-plate of that ranked armor they 
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had worn in long-forgotten fights. On the one hand—far 
down the hall—the lonely fire burnt away back in the great 
cavernous grate-place, singing low, sad songs, it seemed, to 
itself as the gray smoke twined in wreaths up the wide chim¬ 
ney; and on the other hand the long, uncurtained sequence 
of the mullioned windows and the wet, raven night outside— 
the plaintive rustle of the dead, unseen summer things that 
forever drew their withered strands to and fro against the 
streaked diamond panes, and the sad sob of the evening wind 
wandering like a restless spirit on the broken garden terrace 
—lifting with the invisible hem of its sable skirt the rustling 
dead leaves and gently trying in turn with wet, soft fingers 
each casement, catch, and latchet! Not a being moved in 
that full-haunted house, not a sound broke upon the dead 
stillness; my head drooped, and I grieved with a stony, emo¬ 
tionless grief like the grief of the atones around me. 

Then—all on a sudden—some one was coming, and upon 
ray empty ear fell the sound of fine, small footsteps in the 
dim corridors at the distant end of the hall; those steps were 
like the dripping of water in the silence of a cavern, and 
somehow every awakening fibre in me thrilled instinctively 
to the measured approach of my invisible visitor. I held 
my breath, and gripped the carved lions on my chair, and 
stared; then very gently, inch by inch, and foot by foot, the 
heavy tapestries, down beyond the bottom of the long 
table, were parted, and from between them came an imma¬ 
terial something, a smoothly stepping shadow, that dropped 
the draperies behind it, and came immediately forward into 
the radiance of the low-burning fire. And there, in the glow, 
stood a black velvet-clad Elizabethan gentleman, as like to 
myself somehow, and yet not quite alike, as one bird is to 
another of kindred feather! For some minutes that strange 
figure stood there gazing into the blaze, while I strove to 
steady my beating heart and wondering fancies, and then it 
looked up. My whole nature was fascinated by that glance. 
I felt a secret, unknown association between my essence and 
that thin essence in front of me which was like the eager at¬ 
traction of the two parted elements of one common whole in 
a chemist’s crucible. I did not fear or tremble; but a quick, 
strong, expressionless apprehension of my visitor—of every 
turn and motion of him, of every touch and play the firelight 
made on his soft velvet garments, the hilt of his silver rapier, 
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or the lines of his pale, passionless features—enthralled me. 
And when he spoke my heart was in my throat. 

“John Rutherford! ” he said in a low, cadenced way—ana 
I thought even the wind outside and the rain-drops had stopped 
to listen to him—“ I have come to-night to explain, to help 
you to explain, some things which you find inexplicable. You 
have been wondering and fuming and fretting; cursing the 
unknown origin of your sorrow, and even blaming with bitter 
rashness the stable equity of chance! Your grief in this is 
my grief, and both might end,” he murmured, with a gentle, 
courtierly inflection suiting him strangely, “ if you will but 
lend yourself to me. Now!” he said, gliding gently up 
until I felt the thrill of the cold, smooth presence that hung 
about him, “now!—think—remember! back, son of a hun¬ 
dred fathers—back in to the dim—back up the long path you 
have come—think! remember, I conjure you! ” 

He laid a light, thin hand upon my wrist, and at the touch of 
it every fibre in me began fiercely pulsing, my breath came thick 
and short, my head grew light and giddy, and all the real about 
became dissolved into a vague, immaterial shadow. I, me, the 
hard, material passion-aching me, and the solid life around 
was wiped out, and down I went, out of my own control, 
down the plane of the immaterial into a fantastic world—re¬ 
membering at that tragic touch all, everything, I had done. 
Step by step, backward into the past, my wondering wide- 
eyed consciousness receded, watching that immortal ego, 
which was myself, shrink from manhood down to babiness; 
then materialize again into another life in another age, and 
heave and push and struggle, and shout and laugh and 
cry, and, ever acting as though that life it lived upon the 
minute were the only one, the while it floundered slowly 
through ambiguous sloughs toward the pale, deathless glim¬ 
mer of that distant godly Hope which was its life and being— 
back reeled my consciousness—back by death-beds and altars 
and cradles, and cradles and death-beds and altars. 

At one minute of that compressed understanding I saw my¬ 
self loathsome for base design and deed, and then the rhythm 
of that ceaseless struggle for the better, which my ego waged, 
mended as the baseness mended; at one minute my staggering, 
startled consciousness saw itself gray and lean and wrinkled— 
stretched in courtly obsequies upon a bed of silk and minever— 
and then, as a soldier hot and young, waving a broken hilt in 
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the thick red tangles of charging squadrons; at one minute of 
those lives that flashed in endless sequence before him who 
lived them,he, sunk in a shameful hopelessness, scarcely lived, 
and then anon—at a hair's-breadth interval—rose to heroic 
heights. 

I could not stand the stress of that wild vision, and presently 
the material materialized again, and with a gasp I was my¬ 
self—the opaque curtain, of corporeal being, clouded my 
mind, leaving only a vague consciousness behind that I had 
forgotten something I had lately remembered! 

“ Back again, sweet kinsman,” cried the shadow, standing 
right in front of me, “ back again, sweet comrade, back into 
the black sea of the forgotten, for that great pearl of fact you 
have not found I ” and he touched me again upon the wrist. 

I struggled; I would not go; I gasped, and in a minute I 
had gone again, and was spinning down long dim vistas of 
the by and done with, until I came at last, by episode of 
love and fear and hate and redeeming sadness, back to where 
two half-brothers jointly owned our land. This was the ker¬ 
nel of it all. The elder of those two close comrades was 
learned and gentle, serene in his confidence of the brother 
whose loyal friendship made half the sweetness of the wide 
dominion that they shared. Another breathing-space, and I 
saw mad envy growing in the younger till it ripened into a 
malice and savagery, pictured against the dark background 
of my fancy in his every pose and gesture; and lastly, in one 
minute of shame and sorrow incredible, I saw him decoy the 
other to a pleasant tryst, and stab him most foully in the 
back—stab him twice and thrice till he lay bloody and dead 
in the screen of the woods, and all for the sake of a few more 
acres; then sneaking home, traitor no less than coward, I 
saw him, by lies and forgery, brand with infamy the true wife 
and children of that brother; and as he rose, wicked and 
flushed and triumphant on their ruin, undivided master of 
Wanleigh and Worsborough, of Torsonce and Lutterworth, I 
saw his face—and it was my own; 

With a scream and a start I awoke, all the terror and 
shame and confusion of that dread discovery working in my 
features. I threw myself out upon the table in an agony of 
contrition, and locking my clasped hands above my head, 
shut out for a minute the long, dim length of the hall, half 
seen in the golden gloom of the candles and the deathless 
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ey«s of that gray inquisitor who stood watching the tempest 
of emotions' that racked my soul. So it was I, was it ? 1 

who had done that black foul deed in another life, and 
sown the miserable seed of which the harvesting also was 
mine. It was I, gentle John Rutherford, that was the 
best butcher of them all. In my wild, incoherent grief 
and astonishment I lay moaning like that for a minute, and 
forgot the gray shadow by me until, presently, he touched me 
again, and said, more gently this time; “The wrong was 
great, and great has had to be the repentance; but the 
methods of the law which governs your life—and mine, there 
where you ate and here where I am, are as just and as gen¬ 
erous as they are unalterable. You have offended and made 
restitution. Good! This single circle of the hundred thou¬ 
sand which composes your life is completed—now see how 
nicely the ways of ‘chance’ (forsooth!) fit to the needs of 
justice, think again, kinsman." 

But I dared not. I staggered back, back from the glamour 
of that shrouding presence about him, back from those in¬ 
flexible gray eyes standing out keen and bright like two pale 
planets in the dusky night of my hall; I wrung my hands in 
my stress like a woman, and wailed as the fear and the doubt 
and the wonder played like hot metal in my veins; in a frenzy 
of terror, with the courage of a rat in a corner, I remember 
swearing I would not remember again; and, for answer, in a 
thought he had touched me with that smooth, cold, velvet 
touch, and I was away—nevertheless, dreaming anew—right 
back into that age where my earlier self had done the base¬ 
ness, and thence this time descending through the years, I 
followed on the heels of the outlawed ones I had wronged. 

I saw those dear flitting phantoms stream across the stage 
of my comprehension, dropping as they went from their gentle 
condition down into lesser ranks, son succeeding father, and 
brother to brother, a long line of yeomanry living in forget¬ 
fulness on the outskirts of the land that was theirs but for my 
treachery, marrying and working and dying, writing their 
names in churches and chapels and Bibles, until so many of 
them had slipped by that presently all knowledge of the 
wrong that had been suffered and the right unrestored was 
gone from among them. But could / overlook it ? 

Step by step and life by life I saw the right in the cottage 
come down step by step and life by life with the wrong in the 
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liall. I saw that right inviolate slip from name to name ahd 
hand to hand; twice it was nearly extinguished, and then, when 
I somehow knew in my sleep I had followed it down almost to 
the actual present day, all the right and heirship of our wide 
acres and many halls was concentrated by true descent and 
existed only'in one fair, unwotting, yeoman girl. I saw her 
bud, in the swift bright sequence of my involuntary recollec¬ 
tion, from a tender cottage maid into a comely woman with 
averted face; I saw one in dress of better kind ride down and 
woo her by cottage door and hazel copse, and win—and lead 
her to the altar—and all my straining soul and aching heart 
and stretching nerves were breaking to look upon their faces, 
for here were they who had bred him that was to-day true 
lord of Lutterworth and Worsborough—he to whom I must 
give place and light and life, the embodied heir of that 
deathless wrong 1 had done. 

I half dragged the white linen from the table, and the 
clattering plates and cups, in the bitterne.ss of my expecta¬ 
tion; I half rose from my chair with starting, straining eyes, 
still body-senseless as I was, and waited for those two to 
turn. And turn they did in a minute; and, with a stagger 
and a start and a cry from the lowermost depths of my soul, 

I tottered out of my vision into the material world again, 
tossed my arms aloft, and laughed and wept, and reeled, 
and then fell fainting right across the floor, right at the feet 
of the grave, calm, gently smiling shadow who was watch¬ 
ing me. For I had seen them—all in one blinding moment 
of swift comprehension I had perceived that in myself was 
the focus of wrong and of right, in me was both the debt 
and the credit—for those two were my father and mother! 

There is nothing more to tell. I was ill after that, and 
when I was well a bulky letter was handed to me saying those 
who had undertaken my search had, to their marvel, come to 
conclusions the same as my own, but, it need hardly be added, 
by methods much more prosaic. And Wanleigh and Wors¬ 
borough, and Torsonce and Lutterworth, have a new master 
—a humble, open-handed master, who goes about thinking 
he sees better men than himself in every wastrel that he 
meets, and purpose in the purposeless, justice in injustice, and 
the clear heart of eternal equity beating inviolate, impertur¬ 
bable, and perpetual under all the noisy pulses of casual life. 
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and she, hearing the noise, turned her head about as natural 
as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving-cap was gone, 
the salt tears—doubly salt, no doubt, from her—came trick¬ 
ling down her cheeks, and she began a low, mournful cry 
with just the tender voice of a new-born infant. Dick, al¬ 
though he knew well enough what she was crying for, de¬ 
termined to keep the cohuleen driuth, let her cry never so 
much, to see what luck would come out of it. Yet he could 
not help pitying her; and when the dumb thing looked up 
in his face, and her cheeks all moist with tears, 'twas enough 
to make any one feel for her, let alone Dick, who had ever 
and always, like most of his countrymen, a mighty tender 
heart of his own. 

“Don’t cry, my darling,” said Dick Fitzgerald; but the 
Merrow, like any bold child, only cried the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took hold of her 
hand by way of comforting her. ’Twas in no particular an 
ugly hand, only there was a small web between the lingers, 
as there is in a duck’s foot; but 'twas as thin and as white 
as the skin between egg and shell. 

“What’s your name, my darling?” says Dick, thinking 
to make her conversant with him; but he got no answer; 
and he was certain sure now, either that she could not speak, 
or did not undersfand him; he therefore squeezed her hand 
in his, as the only way he had of talking to her. It’s the 
universal language; and there’s not a woman in the world, 
be she fish or lady, that does not understand it. _. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at tl^ mode of 
conversation; and, making an end of her whining all at once 
—“Man,” says she, looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s face, 
‘ man, will you eat me ? ” 

" By all the red petticoats and check aprons between 
Dingle and Tralee,” cried Dick, jumping up in amazement, 
“I’d as soon eat myself, my jewel! Is it I eat you, my 
pet ? Now, ’twas some ugly, ill-looking thief of a fish put 
that notion into your own pretty head, with the nice green 
hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out this morn- 

“Man,” said the Merrow, “what will you do with me, if 
you won’t eat me ? ” 

Dick’s thoughts were running on a wife: he saw, at the 
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first glimpse, that she was handsome; but since she spoke, 
and spoke too like any real woman, he was fairly in love 
with her. ’Twas the neat way she called him man that 
settled the matter entirely. 

“Fish,” says Dick, trying to speak to her after her own 
short fashion, “fish,” says he, “here's my word, fresh and 
fasting, for you this blessed morning, that I’ll make you 
Mistress Fitzgerald before all the world, and that's what 
I’ll do.” 

“Never say the word twice,” says she; “I’m ready and 
willing to be yours. Mister Fitzgerald; but stop, if you please, 
'till I twist up my hair.” 

It was some time before she had settled it entirely to her 
liking; for she guessed, I suppose, that she was going among 
strangers, where she would be looked at. When that was 
done, the Merrow put the comb in her pocket, and then 
bent down her head and whispered some words to the water 
that was close to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the top of the 
sea, going out toward the wide ocean, just like a breath of 
wind rippling along, and says he, in the greatest wonder, 
“ Is it speaking you are, my darling, to the salt water ? ” 

“ It’s nothing else,” says she, quite carelessly. “ I’m just 
sending word home to my father, not to be waiting break¬ 
fast for me; just to keep him from being uneasy in his mind.” 
“ And who’s your father, my duck ? ” says Dick. 

“ What! ” said the Merrow, “ did you never hear of my 
father ? He’s the king of the waves, to be sure? ” 

“ And yourself, then, is a real king’s daughter ? ” said 
Dick, opening his two eyes to take a full and true survey of 
his wife that was to be. “ Oh, I’m nothing else but a made 
man with you, and a king your father!—to be sure he has 
all the money that’s down in the bottom of the sea! ” 

“ Money,” repeated the Merrow; “ what’s money ? ” 

“'Tis no bad thing to have when one wants it,” replied 
Dick; “and maybe now the fishes have the understanding 
to bring up whatever you bid them ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the Merrow, “they bring me what I want.” 
“To speak the truth, then,” said Dick, “'tis a straw bed 
I have at home before you, and that. I’m thinking, is no¬ 
ways fitting for a king’s daughter; so if 'twould not be dis¬ 
pleasing to you just to mention a nice feather bed, with a 
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pair of new blankets—but what am I thinking about ? May¬ 
be you have not such things as beds down under the water ? " 

“By all means,” said she, “Mr. Fitzgerald, plenty of 
beds, at your service. I’ve fourteen oyster beds of my 
own, not to mention one just planting for the rearing of 
young ones.” 

“ You have? ” says Dick, scratching his head and looking 
a little puzzled. “ ’Tis a feather bed I was speaking of— 
but, clearly, yours is the very cut of a decent plan, to have 
bed and supper so handy to each other that a person, when 
they'd have the one, need never ask for the other.” 

However, bed or no bed, money or no money, Dick Fitz¬ 
gerald determined to marry the Merrow, and the Merrow 
had given her consent. Away they went, therefore, across 
the strand, from Gollerus to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

“There are two words to this bargain, Dick Fitzgerald,” 
said his reverence, looking mighty glum. “ And is it a fishy 
woman you’d marry?—the Lord preserve us! Send the 
scaly creature home to her own people, that’s my advice to 
you, wherever she came from. ” 

Dick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and was about 
to give it back to the Merrow, who looked covetously at it, 
but he thought for a moment, and then, says he: 

“ Please, your reverence, she’s a king’s daughter.” 

“ If she was the daughter of fifty kings,” said Father Fitz¬ 
gibbon, “I tell you, you can’t marry her, being a fish.” 

“ Please, your reverence,” said Dick again, in an under¬ 
tone, “she’s as mild and beautiful as the moon.” 

“ If she was as mild and beautiful as the sun, moon, and 
the stars, all put together, I tell you, Dick Fitzgerald,” said 
the priest, stamping his right foot, “you can’t marry her, 
she being a fish! ” 

“ But she has all the gold that’s down in the sea, only for 
the asking, and I’m a made man if I marry her; and,” said 
Dick, looking up slyly, “ I can make it worth any one’s while 
to do the job. ” 

“Oh! that alters the case entirely,” replied the priest; 
“ why, there’s some reason now in what you say; why didn’t 
you tell me this before ?—marry her by all means, if she was 
ten times a fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad times, and I may as well have the hansel of it as 
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another, that maybe would not take half the pains in coun¬ 
selling you that I have done." 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald to the Mer- 
row; and like any loving couple, they returned to Gollerus 
well pleased with each other. Everything prospered with 
Dick—he was at the sunny side of the world; the Merrow 
made the best of wives, and they lived together in the great¬ 
est contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where she had been 
brought up, how she would busy herself about the house, 
and how well she nursed the children; for at the end of three 
years, there were as many young Fitzgeralds—two boys and 
a girl. 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and so he might have 
continued to the end of his days if he had only the sense to 
take proper care of what he had got; many another man, how¬ 
ever, beside Dick, has not had wit enough to do that. 

One day, when Dick was obliged to go to Tralee, he left 
the wife minding the children at home after him, and think¬ 
ing she had plenty to do without disturbing his fishing-tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald set about 
cleaning up the house, and, chancing to pull down a fishing- 
net, what should she find behind it in a hole in the wall but 
her own cohuleen driuth. 

She took it out and looked at it, and then she thought of 
her father the king and her mother the queen, and her 
brothers and sisters, and she felt a longing to go back to 
them. 

She sat down on a little stool, and thought over the happy 
days she had spent under the sea; then she looked at her 
children, and thought on the love and affection of poor Dick, 
and how it would break his heart to lose her. “But,” says 
she, “ he won't lose me entirely, for I’ll come back to him 
again; and who can blame me for going to see my father 
and my mother after being so long away from them ? ” 

She got up and went to the door, but came back again to 
look once more at the child that was sleeping in the cradle. 
She kissed it gently, and as she kissed it a tear trembled for 
an instant in her eye and then fell on its rosy cheek. She 
wiped away the tear, and turning to the eldest little girl 
told her to take good care of her brothers, and to be a good 
child herself, until she came back. The Merrow went down 
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to the strand. The sea was lying calm and smooth, just 
heaving and glittering in the sun, and she thought she heard 
a faint, sweet singing inviting her to come down. All her 
old ideas and feelings came flooding over her mind, Dick 
and her children were at the instant forgotten, and, placing 
the cohuleen driuth on her head, she plunged in. 

Dick came home in the evening, and, missing his wife, he 
asked Kathleen, his little girl, what had become of her 
mother, but she could not tell him. He then inquired of 
the neighbors, and he learned that she was seen going toward 
the strand with a strange-looking thing like a cocked hat in 
her hand. He returned to his cabin to search for the cohu- 
leen driuth. It was gone, and the truth now flashed upon 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait, expecting the 
return of his wife, but he never saw her more. Dick never 
married again, always thinking that the Merrow would sooner 
or later return to him, and nothing could ever persuade him 
but that her father, the king, kept her below by main force. 

“ For,” said Dick, “she surely would not of herself give up 
her husband and her children. ” 

While she was with him she was so good a wife in every 
respect that to this day she is spoken of in the tradition of 
the country as the pattern for one, under the name of the 
Lady of GoUerus. 
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tion soon stupefied him completely, and the crew ceased to 
consult him, or to pay any respect to his authority, in so far 
as regarded the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and shortly after 
we found that the sloop had sprung a leak. We had before 
shipped a good deal of water through the hatches, and the 
quantity that now entered from below was so great that we 
thought she would go down every moment. Our only chance 
of escape lay in our boat, which was immediately lowered. 
After we had all got on board of her, except the captain, 
who stood leaning against the mast, we called to him, re- 
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of the crew; “we don’t want to be sent to the bottom for 
your obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we'll leave you be¬ 
hind.” “Captain, you are drunk,” said another; “you can¬ 
not take care of yourself. You must obey ur now.” “Si¬ 
lence ! mutinous villain! ” answered the captain. “ What are 
you all afraid of ? This is a fine breeze. Up mainsail, and 
steer her right in the wind's eye. ” 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and constantly 
against the side of the sloop that we feared the former 
would be injured or upset if we did not immediately row 
away; but, anxious as we were to preserve our lives, we 
could not reconcile ourselves to the idea of abandoning the 
captain, who grew more obstinate the more we attempted to 
persuade him to accompany us. At length one of the crew 
leaped on board the sloop and having seized hold of him 
tried to drag him along by force; but he struggled resolutely, 
and soon freed himself from the grasp of the seaman, who 
immediately resumed his place among us and urged that we 
should not any longer risk our lives for the sake of a drunk¬ 
ard^ and a madman. Most of the party declared they were 
of the same opinion, and began to push off the boat; but I 
entreated them to make one effort more to induce their in¬ 
fatuated commander to accompany us. At that moment he 
came up from the cabin, to which he had descended a little 
time before, and we immediately perceived that he was more 
under the influence of ardent spirits than ever. He abused 
us all in the grossest terms, and threatened his crew with 
severe punishment if they did not come on board and return 
to their duty. His manner was so violent that no one seemed 
willing to attempt to constrain him to come on board the 
boat; and after vainly representing and the danger of his 
situation, we bid him farewell and rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific appearance, 
that I almost wished myself in the sloop again. The crew 
plied the oars in silence, and we heard nothing but the hissing 
of the enormous billows as they gently rose up and slowly 
subsided again, without breaking. At intervals our boat was 
elevated far above the surface of the ocean, and remained 
for few moments trembling upon the pinnacle of a surge, 
from which it would quietly descend into a gulf so deep and 
awful that we often thought the dense black mass of waters 
which formed its sides were on the point of overarching us 
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and bursting upon our heads. We glided with regular un¬ 
dulations from one billow to another; but every time we sank 
into the trough of the sea my heart died within me, for I felt 
as if we were going lower down than we had ever done before, 
and clung instinctively to the board on which I sat. 

Nothwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked toward 
the sloop. The fragments of her mainsail, which remained 
attached to the yard and fluttered in the wind, enabled us 
to discern exactly where she lay, and showed, by their mo¬ 
tion, that she pitched about in a terrible manner. We oc¬ 
casionally heard the voice of her unfortunate commander, 
calling to us in tones of frantic derision, and by turns vocif¬ 
erating curses and blasphemous oaths, and singing sea-songs 
with a wild and frightful energy. I sometimes almo.st wished 
that the crew would make another effort to save him, but 
next moment the principle of self-preservation repressed all 
feelings of humanity, and I endeavored, by closing my ears, 
to banish the idea of his sufferings from my mind. 

After a little time the shivering canvas disappeared, and 
we heard a tumultuous roaring and bursting of billows, and 
saw an unusual sparkling of the sea about a quarter of a 
mile from us. One of the sailors cried out that the sloop 
was now on her beam-ends, and that the noise to which we 
listened was that of the waves breaking over her. We could 
sometimes perceive a large black mass heaving itself up ir¬ 
regularly among the flashing surges, and then disappearing 
for a few moments, and knew but too well that it was the 
hull of the vessel. At intervals a shrill and agonized voice 
uttered some exclamations, but we could not distinguish what 
they were, and then a long-drawn shriek came across the 
ocean, which suddenly grew more furiously agitated near 
the spot where the sloop lay, and in a few moments she sank 
down and a black wave formed itself out of the waters that 
had engulfed her, and swelled gloomily into a magnitude 
greater than that of the surrounding billows. 

The seamen dropped their oars as if by one impulse, and 
looked expressively at each other, without speaking a word. 
Awful forebodings of a fate similar to that of the captain 
appeared to chill every heart, and to repress the energy that 
had hitherto excited us to make unremitting exertions for 
our common safety. While we were in this state of hopeless 
inaction, the man at the helm called out that he saw a light 
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ahead. We all strained our eyes to discern it, but at the 
moment the boat was sinking down between two immense 
waves, one of which closed the prospect, and we remained 
in breathless anxiety till a rising surge elevated us above the 
level of the surrounding ocean. A light like a dazzling star 
then suddenly flashed upon our view, and joyful exclama¬ 
tions burst from every mouth. “That,” cried one of the 
crew, “ must be the floating beacon which our captain was 
looking out for this afternoon. If we can but gain it, we’ll 
be safe enough yet.” This intelligence cheered us all, and 
the men began to ply the oars with redoubled vigor, while I 
employed myself in baling out the water that sometimes 
rushed over the gunwale of the boat when a sea struck her. 

An hour's hard rowing brought us so near the lighthouse 
that we almost ceased to apprehend any further danger; but 
it was suddenly obscured from our view, and at the same 
time a confused roaring and dashing commenced at a little 
distance, and rapidly increased in loudness. We soon per¬ 
ceived a tremendous billow rolling toward us. Its top, part 
of which had already broke, overhung the base, as if unwill¬ 
ing to burst until we were within the reach of its violence. 
The man who steered the boat brought her head to the sea, 
but all to no purpose, for the water rushed furiously over us, 
and we were completely immersed. I felt the boat swept 
from under me, and was left struggling and groping about in 
hopeless desperation for something to catch hold of. When 
nearly exhausted,! received a severe blow on the side from a 
small cask of water which the sea had forced against me. I 
immediately twined my arms round it, and, after recovering 
myself a little, began to look for the boat, and to call to my 
companions; but I could not discover any vestige of them 
or of their vessel. However, I still had a faint hope that 
they were in existence, and that the intervention of the bil¬ 
lows concealed them from my view. I continued to shout 
as loud as possible, for the sound of my own voice in some 
measure relieved me from the feeling of awful and heart- 
chilling loneliness which my situation inspired; but not even 
an echo responded to my cries, and, convinced that my com¬ 
rades had all perished, I ceased looking for them,and pushed 
toward the beacon in the best manner I could. A long series 
of fatiguing exertions brought me close to the side of the 
vessel which contained it, and I called out loudly, in hopes 
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that those on board might hear me and come to ray assist¬ 
ance; but no one appearing, I waited patiently till a wave 
raised me on a level with the chains, and then caught hold 
of them and succeeded in getting on board. 

As 1 did not see any person on deck, I went forward to 
the skylight, and looked down. Two men were seated below 
at a table; and a lamp, which was suspended above them, 
being swung backward and forward by the rolling of the 
vessel, threw its light upon their faces alternately. One 
seemed agitated with passion, and the other surveyed him 
with a scornful look. They both talked very loudly and 
used threatening gestures, but the sea made so much noise 
that I could not distinguish what was said. After a little 
time they started up, and seemed to be on the point of clos¬ 
ing and wrestling together, when a woman rushed through a 
small door and prevented them. I beat upon deck with my 
feet at the same time, and the attention of the whole party 
was soon transferred to the noise. One of the men immedi¬ 
ately came up the cabin stairs, but stopped short on seeing 
me, as if irresolute whether to advance or hasten below 
again. I approached him, and told my story in a few words, 
but, instead of making any reply, he went down to the cabin 
and began to relate to the others what he had seen. I soon 
followed him, and easily found my way into the apartment 
where they all were. They appeared to feel mingled sensa¬ 
tions of fear and astonishment at my presence, and it was 
some time before they entered into conversation with me or 
afforded those comforts which I stood so much in need of. 

After I had refreshed myself with food, and been provided 
with a change of clothing, I went upon deck, and surveyed 
the singular asylum in which Providence had enabled me to 
take refuge from the fury of the storm. It did not exceed 
thirty feet long, and was very strongly built, and completely 
decked over, except at the entrance to the cabin. It had a 
thick mast at midships, with a large lantern, containing sev¬ 
eral burners and reflectors, on the top of it; and this could 
be lowered and hoisted up again as often as required, by 
means of ropes and pulleys. The vessel was firmly moored 
upon an extensive sand-bank, the beacon being intended to 
warn seamen to avoid a part of the ocean where many lives 
and vessels had been lost in consequence of the latter run¬ 
ning aground. The accommodations below-decks were nar- 
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row and of an inferior description; however, I gladly retired 
to the berth that was allotted me by my entertainers, and 
fatigue and the rocking of billows combined to lull me into 
a quiet and dreamless sleep. 

Next morning one of the men, whose name was Anger- 
stoff, came to my bedside, and called me to breakfast in a 
surly, imperious manner. The others looked coldly and dis¬ 
trustfully when I joined them, and I saw that they regarded 
me as an intruder and an unwelcome guest. The meal passed 
without almost any conversation, and I went upon deck 
whenever it was over. The tempest of the preceding night 
had in a great measure abated, but the sea still ran very 
high, and a black mist hovered over it, through which the 
Norwegian coast, lying at eleven miles distance, could be 
dimly seen. 1 looked in vain for some remains of the sloop 
or boat. Not a bird enlivened the heaving expanse of waters, 
and I turned, shuddering, from the dreary scene, and asked 
Morvalden, the youngest of the men, when he thought I had 
any chance of getting ashore. “ Not very soon. I’m afraid," 
returned he. “ We are visited once a month by people from 
yonder land, who are appointed to bring us a supply of pro¬ 
visions and other necessaries. They were here only six days 
ago, so you may count how long it will be before they return. 
Fishing-boats sometimes pass us during fine weather, but we 
won’t have much of that this moon at least. ’’ 

No intelligence could have been more depressing to me 
than this. The idea of spending perhaps three weeks in such 
a place was almost insupportable, and the more so as I could 
not hasten my deliverance by any exertions of my own, but 
would be obliged to remain, in a state of inactive suspense, 
till good fortune or the regular course of events afforded 
me the means of getting ashore. Neither Angerstoff nor 
Morvalden seemed to sympathize with my distress, or even 
to care that I should have it in my power to leave the vessel, 
except in so far as my departure would free them from the 
expense of supporting me. They returned indistinct and 
repulsive answers to all the questions I asked, and appeared 
anxious to avoid having the least communication with me. 
During the greater part of the forenoon they employed them¬ 
selves in trimming the lamps and cleaning the reflectors, but 
never conversed any. I easily perceived that a mutual ani¬ 
mosity existed between them, but was unable to discover the 
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cause of it. Morvalden seemed to fear Angerstoff, and at 
the same time to feel a deep resentment toward him, which 
he did not dare to express. Angerstoff apparently was aware 
of this, for he behaved to his companion with the fierceness 
of determined hate, and openly thwarted him in everything. 

Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of Morvalden. 
She remained chiefly below-decks, and attended to the do¬ 
mestic concerns of the vessel. She was rather good-looking, 
but so reserved and forbidding in her manners that she 
formed no desirable acquisition to our party, already so 
heartless and unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the lapse of a wearisome 
and monotonous day, I went on deck to see the beacon 
lighted, and continued walking backward and forward till a 
late hour. I watched the lantern, as it swung from side to 
side and flashed upon different portions of the sea alter¬ 
nately, and sometimes fancied I saw men struggling among 
the billows that tumbled around, and at other times imagined 
I could discern the white sail of an approaching vessel. 
Human voices seemed to mingle with the noise of the burst¬ 
ing waves, and I often listened intently, almost in the ex¬ 
pectation of hearing articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre 
as the scene itself, and strange and fearful ideas obtruded 
themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful to be 
chained in the middle of the deep—to be the continual sport 
of the quietless billows—to be shunned as a fatal thing by 
those who traversed the solitary ocean. Though within sight 
of the shore, our situation was more dreary than if we had 
been sailing a thousand miles from it. We felt not the 
pleasure of moving forward, nor the hope of reaching 
port, nor the delights arising from favorable breezes and 
genial weather. When a billow drove us to one side, we 
were tossed back again by another; our imprisonment had 
no variety or definite termination; and the calm and the 
tempest were alike uninteresting to us. I felt as if my fate 
had already become linked with that of those who were on 
board the vessel. My hopes of being again permitted to 
mingle with mankind died away, and I anticipated long years 
of gloom and despair in the company of these repulsive per¬ 
sons into whose hands fate had unexpectedly consigned me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon alternately 
during the night. The latter had the watch while I remained 
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upon deck. His appearance and manner indicated much 
perturbation of mind, and he paced hurriedly from side to 
side, sometimes muttering to himself, and sometimes stop¬ 
ping suddenly to look through the skylight, as if anxious to 
discover what was going on below. He would then gaze 
intently upon the heavens, and next moment take out his 
watch and contemplate the motions of its hands. I did not 
offer to disturb these reveries, and thought myself altogether 
unobserved by him, till he suddenly advanced to the spot 
where I stood, and said in a loud whisper: “There's a villain 
below—a desperate villain—this is true—he is capable of 
anything—and the woman is as bad as him.” I asked what 
proof he had of all this. “Oh, I know it,” returned he; 
“ that wretch Angerstoff, whom I once thought my friend, 
has gained my wife's affections. She has been faithless to 
me—yes, she has. They both wish I were out of the way. 
Perhaps they are now planning my destruction. What can I 
do ? It is very terrible to be shut up in such narrow limits 
with those who hate me, and to have no means of escaping 
or defending myself from their infernal machinations.” 
“Why do you not leave the beacon," inquired I, “and aban¬ 
don your companion and guilty wife ? ” “ Ah, that is im¬ 

possible,” answered Morvalden; “if I went on shore, I would 
forfeit my liberty. I live here that I may escape the ven¬ 
geance of the law, which I once outraged for the sake of her 
who has now withdrawn her love from me. What ingrati¬ 
tude! Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I must bear it. 
And shall I never again wander through the green fields and 
climb the rocks that encircle my native place ? Are the 
weary dashings of the sea and the meanings of the wind to 
fill my ears continually, all the while telling me that I am 
an exile! a hopeless despairing exile. But it won't last 
long,” cried he, catching hold of my arm; “ they will murder 
me! I am sure of it—I never go to sleep without dreaming 
that Angerstoff has pushed me overboard. ” 

“Your lonely situation and inactive life dispose you to 
give way to these chimeras,” said I; “you must endeavor to 
resist them. Perhaps things aren't so bad as you suppose.” 
“ This is not a lonely situation,” replied Morvalden, in a sol¬ 
emn tone. “ Perhaps you will have proof of what I say 
before you leave us. Many vessels used to be lost here, and 
a few are wrecked still; and the skeletons and corpses of 
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those who have perished lie all over the saiid-bank. Some¬ 
times at midnight I have seen crowds of human figures mov¬ 
ing backward and forward upon the surface of the ocean, 
almost as far as the eye could reach. I neither knew who 
they were, nor what they did there. When watching the 
lantern alone, I often hear a number of voices talking to¬ 
gether, as it were, under the waves; and I twice caught the 
very words they uttered, but I cannot repeat them—they 
dwell incessantly in my memory, but my tongue refuses to 
pronounce them, or to explain to others what they meant.” 

“ Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a distempered 
imagination,” said I; “there is no reality in the things you 
have told me. ” “ Perhaps my mind occasionally wanders a 

little, for it has a heavy burden upon it,” returned Morval- 
den. “ I have been guilty of a dreadful crime. Many that 
now lie in the deep below us might start up and accuse me 
of what I am just going to reveal to you. One stormy night, 
shortly after I began to take charge of this beacon, while 
watching on deck, 1 fell into a profound sleep. I know not 
how long it continued, but I was awakened by horrible shouts 
and cries. I started up, and instantly perceived that all the 
lamps in the lantern were extinguished. It was very dark, 
and the sea raged furiously; but notwithstanding all this, I 
observed a ship aground on the bank, a little way from me, 
her sails fluttering in the wind, and the waves breaking over 
her with violence. Half frantic with horror, I ran down to 
the cabin for a taper, and lighted the lamps as fast as possi* 
ble. The lantern, when hoisted to the top of the mast, threw 
a vivid glare on the surrounding ocean, and showed me the 
vessel disappearing among the billows. Hundreds of people 
lay gasping in the water near her. Men, women, and chil¬ 
dren writhed together in agonizing struggles, and uttered 
soul-harrowing cries; and their countenances, as they gradu¬ 
ally stiffened under the hand of death, were all turned toward 
me with glassy stare, while the lurid expression of their glis¬ 
tening eyes upbraided me with having been the cause of their 
untimely end. Never shall I forget these looks. They haunt 
me wherever I am—asleep and awake—night and day. I 
have kept this tale of horror secret till now, and do not know 
if I shall ever have courage to relate it again. The masts 
of the vessel projected above the surface of the sea for sev¬ 
eral months after she was lost, as if to keep me in recollec- 
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tion of the night in which so many human creatures perished 
in consequence of my neglect and carelessness. Would to 
God I had no memory! I sometimes think I am getting 
mad. The past and present are equally dreadful to me; and 
I dare not anticipate the future. ” 

I felt a sort of superstitious dread steal over me while 
Morvalden related his story, and we continued walking the 
deck in silence till the period of his watch expired. I then 
went below, and took refuge in my berth, though I was but 
little inclined for sleep. The gloomy ideas and dark fore¬ 
bodings expressed by Morvalden weighed heavily upon my 
mind, without my knowing why; and my situation, which 
had at first seemed only dreary and depressing, began to 
have something indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to put the 
beacon in order, he called upon Angerstoff to come and assist 
him, which the latter peremptorily refused. Morvalden then 
went down to the cabin, where his companion was, and re¬ 
quested to know why his orders were not obeyed. “ Because 
I hate trouble," replied Angerstoff. “I am master here,” 
said Morvalden, “ and have been intrusted with the direction 
of everything. Do not attempt to trifle with me.” “Trifle 
with you!" exclaimed Angerstoff, looking contemptuously. 
“No, no, I am no trifler; and I advise you to walk up-stairs 
again, lest I prove this to your cost.” “Why, husband," 
cried Marietta, “ I believe there are no bounds to your lazi¬ 
ness. You make this young man toil from morning to night, 
and take advantage of his good nature in the most shameful 
manner. ” “ Peace, infamous woman I ” said Morvalden; “ I 

know very well why you stand up in his defence; but I’ll put 
a stop to the intimacy that exists between you. Go to your 
room instantly! You are my wife, and shall obey me.” “Is 
this usage to be borne ? ” exclaimed Marietta. “ Will no 
one step forward to protect me from his violence?” “In¬ 
solent fellow!” cried Angerstoff, “don't presume to insult 
my mistress.” “ Mistress! ” repeated Morvalden. “This to 
my face! ” and struck him a severe blow. Angerstoff sprung 
forward, with the intention of returning it, but I got between 
them, and prevented him. Marietta then began to shed 
tears, and applauded the generosity her paramour had evinced 
in sparing her husband, who immediately went upon deck, 
without speaking a word, and resumed his work. 
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Neither of the two men seemed at all disposed for a recon¬ 
ciliation, and they had no intercourse during the whole day, 
except angry and revengeful looks. I frequently observed 
Marietta in deep consultation with Angerstoff, and easily 
perceived that the subject of debate had some relation to 
her injured husband, whose manner evinced much alarm and 
anxiety, although he endeavored to look calm and cheerful. 
He did not make his appearance at meals, but spent all his 
time upon deck. Whenever Angerstoff accidentally passed 
him, he shrank back with an expression of dread, and intui¬ 
tively, as it were, caught hold of a rope, or any other object 
to which he could cling. The day proved a wretched and 
fearful one to me, for I momentarily expected that some 
terrible affray would occur on board, and that I would be 
implicated in it. 1 gazed upon the surrounding sea almost 
without intermission, ardently hoping that some boat might 
approach near enough to afford me an opportunity of quitting 
the horrid and dangerous abode in which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff's watch on deck till midnight; and as I 
did not wish to have any communication with him, I remained 
below. At twelve o’clock Morvalden got up and relieved 
him, and he came down to the cabin, and soon after retired 
to his berth. Believing, from this arrangement, that they 
had no hostile intentions, I lay down in bed with composure, 
and fell asleep. It was not long before a noise overhead 
awakened me. I started up, and listened intently. The 
sound appeared to be that of two persons scuffling together, 
for a succession of irregular footsteps beat the deck, and I 
could hear violent blows given at intervals. I got out of my 
berth, and entered the cabin, where I found Marietta stand¬ 
ing alone, with a lamp in her hand. “ Do you hear that ?” 
cried I. “ Hear what ? ” returned she; “ I have had a dread¬ 
ful dream—I am all trembling.” “ Is Angerstoff below ? " 
demanded I. “No—yes, I mean,” said Marietta. “Why 
do you ask that ? He went up-stairs." “ Your husband and 
he are fighting. We must part them instantly. ” “ How can 

that be?” answered Marietta; “Angerstoff is asleep.” 
“Asleep! Didn’t you say he went up-stairs?” “I don’t 
know,” returned she; “ I am hardly awake yet—let us listen 
for a moment.” 

Everything was still for a few seconds; then a voice 
shrieked out: “Ah! that knife! you are murdering me! 
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Drawitout! Nohelp! Areyoudone? Now—now—now!" 
A heavy body fell suddenly along the deck, and some words 
were spoken in a faint tone, but the roaring of the sea pre¬ 
vented me from hearing what they were. 

I rushed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push open the 
folding-doors at the head of them, but they resisted my ut¬ 
most efforts. I knocked violently and repeatedly to no pur¬ 
pose. “Some one is killed,” cried I. “The person who 
barred these doors on the outside is guilty.” “I know 
nothing of that,” returned Marietta. “We can’t be of any 
use now. Come here again!—how dreadfully quiet it is! 
My God!—a drop of blood has fallen through the skylight. 
What faces are yon looking down upon us ? But this lamp 
is going out. We must be going through the water at a 
terrible rate—how it rushes past us! I am getting dizzy. 
Do you hear these bells ringing ? and strange voices-” 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and Angerstoff 
next moment appeared before us, crying out: “ Morvalden 
has fallen overboard. Throw a rope to him! He will be 
drowned.” His hands and dress were marked with blood, 
and he had a frightful look of horror and confusion. “You 
are a murderer! ” exclaimed I, almost involuntarily. “How 
do you know that?” said he, staggering back; “I’m sure 

you never saw-” “Hush, hush,” cried Marietta to him; 

“you are mad? Speak again! What frightens you ? Why 
don’t you run and help Morvalden ?” “ Has anything hap¬ 

pened to him?” inquired Angerstoff, with a gaze of con¬ 
sternation. “ You told us he had fallen overboard,” returned 
Marietta; “must my husband perish?” “Give me some 
water to wash my hands,” said Angerstoff, growing deadly 
pale, and catching hold of the table for support. 

1 now hastened upon deck, but Morvalden was not there. 
I then went to the side of the vessel, and put my hands on 
the gunwale while I leaned over and looked downward. 
On taking them off, I found them marked with blood. I 
grew sick at heart, and began to identify myself with Anger¬ 
stoff the murderer. The sea, the beacon, and the sky ap¬ 
peared of a sanguine hue; and I thought I heard the dying 
exclamations of Morvalden sounding a hundred fathom below 
me, and echoing through the caverns of the deep. I ad¬ 
vanced to the cabin door, intending to descend the stairs, 
but found that some one had fastened it firmly on the inside. 
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I felt convinced that I was intentionally shut out, and a cold 
shuddering pervaded my frame. I covered my face with 
my hands, not daring to look around; for it seemed as if 1 
was excluded from the company of the living, and doomed 
to be the associate of the spirits of drowned and murdered 
men. After a little time I began to walk hastily backward 
and forward; but the light of the lantern happened to flash 
on a stream of blood that ran along the deck, and I could 
not summon up resolution to pass the spot where it was a 
second time. The sky looked black and threatening—the 
sea had a fierceness in its sound and motions—and the wind 
swept over its bosom with melancholy sighs. Everything 
was sombre and ominous; and I looked in vain for some ob¬ 
ject that would, by its soothing aspect, remove the dark im¬ 
pressions which crowded upon my mind. 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw a hand 
and arm rise slowly behind the stern, and wave from side to 
side. I started back as far as I could go in horrible affright, 
and looked again, expecting to behold the entire spectral 
figure of which 1 supposed they formed a part. But nothing 
more was visible. 1 struck my eyes till the light flashed from 
them, in hopes that my senses had been imposed upon by 
distempered vision. However, it was in vain, for the hand 
still motioned me to advance, and I rushed forward with 
wild desperation, and caught hold of it. I was pulled along 
a little way notwithstanding the resistance I made, and soon 
discovered a man stretched along the stern-cable, and cling¬ 
ing to it in a convulsive manner. It was Morvalden. He 
raised his head feebly and said something, but I could only 
distinguish the words “ murdered—overboard—reached this 
rope—terrible death. ” I stretched out my arms to support 
him, but at that moment the vessel plunged violently and 
he was shaken off the cable and dropped in the waves. He 
floated for an instant, and then disappeared under the keel. 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one end of 
it over the stern, and likewise flung some planks into the 
sea, thinking that the unfortunate Morvalden might still re¬ 
tain strength enough to catch hold of them if they came 
within his reach. I continued on the watch for a consider¬ 
able time, but at last abandoned all hopes of saving him, 
and made another attempt to get down to the cabin. The 
doors were now unfastened, and I opened them without any 
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difficulty. The first thing I saw on going below was An- 
gerstoff stretched along the floor, and fast asleep. His tor¬ 
pid look, flushed countenance, and uneasy respiration con¬ 
vinced me that he had taken a large quantity of ardent spirits. 
Marietta was in her own apartment. Even the presence of 
a murderer appeared less terrible than the frightful solitari¬ 
ness of the deck, and I lay down upon a bench, determining 
to spend the remainder of the night there. The lamp that 
hung from the roof soon went out, and left me in total dark¬ 
ness. Imagination began to conjure up a thousand appalling 
forms, and the voice of Angerstoff, speaking in his sleep, 
filled my ears at intervals—“Hoist up the beacon!—the 
lamps won’t burn—horrible!—they contain blood instead of 
oil. Is that a boat coming ? Yes, yes, I hear the oars. 
Damnation!—why is that corpse so long of sinking?—if it 
doesn’t go down soon, they’ll find me out. How terribly the 
wind blows!—we are driving ashore. See! see! Morvalden 
is swimming after us—how he writhes in the water! ’’ Mari¬ 
etta now rushed from her room, with a light in her hand, and 
seizing Angerstoff by the arm tried to awake him. He soon 
rose up with chattering teeth and shivering limbs, and was 
on the point of speaking, but she prevented him, and he 
staggered away to his berth, and lay down in it. 

Next morning, when I went upon deck, after a short and 
perturbed sleep, I found Marietta dashing water over it, that 
she might efface all vestige of the transactions of the preced¬ 
ing night. Angerstoff did not make his appearance till noon, 
and his looks were ghastly and agonized. He seemed stupe¬ 
fied with horror, and sometimes entirely lost all perception 
of the things around him for a considerable time. He sud¬ 
denly came close up to me, and demanded, with a bold air, 
but quivering voice, what I had meant by calling him a mur¬ 
derer. “Why, that you are one,” replied I, after a pause. 

“ Beware what you say,” returned he, fiercely, “ you cannot 
escape my power now—I tell you, sir, Morvalden fell over¬ 
board.” “Whence, then, came that blood that covered the 
deck?” inquired I. He grew pale, and then cried; “You 
lie—you lie infernally—there was none!” “ I saw it, ” said 
I; “ I saw Morvalden himself—long after midnight. He 

was clinging to the stern-cable, and said-” “ Ha, ha, 

ha—devils!—curses!” exclaimed Angerstoff. “Did you hear 
me dreaming ? I was mad last night. Come, come, come! 
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We shall tend the beacon together—let us make friends, 
and don’t be afraid, for you’ll find me a good fellow in the 
end.” He now forcibly shook hands with me, and then 
hurried down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned a boat 
far off, but I determined to conceal this from Angerstoff and 
Marietta, lest they should use some means to prevent its ap¬ 
proach. I walked carelessly about, casting a glance upon 
the sea occasionally, and meditating how I could best take 
advantage of the means of deliverance which I had in pros¬ 
pect. After the lapse of an hour, the boat was not more than 
half a mile distant from us, but she suddenly changed her 
course, and bore away toward the shore. I immediately 
shouted, and waved a handkerchief over my head, as signals 
for her to return. Angerstoff rushed from the cabin, and 
seized my arm, threatening at the same time to push me 
overboard if I attempted to hail her again. I disengaged 
myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently from me. 
The noise brought Marietta upon deck, who immediately 
perceived the cause of the affray, and cried: “ Does the wretch 
mean to make his escape ? For God’s sake, prevent the possi¬ 
bility of that! ” “ Yes, yes,” returned Angerstoff; “ he never 
shall leave the vessel. He had as well take care, lest I do 

to him what I did to-” “ To Morvalden, I suppose you 

mean,” said I. “Well, well, speak it out,” replied he, fero¬ 
ciously ; “ there is no one here to listen to your damnable 
falsehoods, and I’ll not be fool enough to give you an op¬ 
portunity of uttering them elsewhere. I’ll strangle you the 
next time you tell these lies about-” “Come,” inter¬ 

rupted Marietta, “ don’t be uneasy—the boat will soon be 
far enough away. If he wants to give you the slip, he must 
leap overboard.” 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure at the 
failure of the plan of escape I had formed, but thought it 
most prudent to conceal my feelings. I now perceived the 
rashness and bad consequences of my bold assertions re¬ 
specting the murder of Morvalden; for Angerstoff evidently 
thought that his personal safety, and even his life, would be 
endangered if I ever found an opportunity of accusing and 
giving evidence against him. All my motions were now 
watched with double vigilance. Marietta and her para¬ 
mour kept upon deck by turns during the whole day, and the 
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latter looked over the surrounding ocean, through a glass, 
at intervals, to discover if any boat or vessel was approach¬ 
ing us. He often muttered threats as he walked past me, 
and more than once seemed waiting for an opportunity to 
push me overboard. Marietta and he frequently whispered 
together, and I always imagined 1 heard my name mentioned 
in the course of these conversations. 

1 now felt completely miserable, being satisfied that An- 
gerstofif was bent upon my destruction. I wandered, in a 
state of fearful circumspection, from one part of the vessel 
to the other, not knowing how to secure myself from his de¬ 
signs. Every time he approached me, my heart palpitated 
dreadfully; and when night came on I was agonized with 
terror, and could not remain in one spot, but hurried back¬ 
ward and forward between the cabin and the deck, looking 
wildly from side to side, and momentarily expecting to feel 
a cold knife entering my vitals. My forehead began to burn 
and my eyes dazzled; I became acutely sensitive, and the 
slightest murmur or the faintest breath of wind set my 
whole frame in a state of uncontrollable vibration. At first 
I sometimes thought of throwing myself into the sea; but I 
soon acquired such an intense feeling of existence that the 
mere idea of death was horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my berth, almost ex¬ 
hausted by the harrowing emotions that had careered through 
my mind during the past day. I felt a strong desire to sleep, 
yet dared not indulge myself; soul and body seemed at war. 
Every noise excited my imagination, and scarcely a minute 
passed in the course of which 1 did not start up and look 
around. Angerstoff paced the deck overhead, and when the 
sound of his footsteps accidentally ceased at any time, I grew 
deadly sick at heart, expecting that he was silently coming 
to murder me. A length I thought I heard some one near 
my bed—I sprung from it, and, having seized a bar of iron 
that lay on the floor, rushed into the cabin. I found An¬ 
gerstoff there, who started back when he saw me, and said: 
“ What is the matter ? Did you think that—I want you to 
watch the beacon, that I may have some rest. Follow me 
upon deck, and I will give you directions about it.” I hesi¬ 
tated a moment, and then went up the gangway stairs behind 
him. We walked forward to the mast together, and he 
showed how I was to lower the lantern when any of the 
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lamps happened_to go out, and, bidding me beware of sleep, 
returned to the cabin. Most of my fears forsook me the 
moment he disappeared. 1 felt nearly as happy as if I had 
been set at liberty, and, for a time, forgot that my situation 
had anything painful or alarming connected with it. Anger- 
stoff resumed his station in about three hours, and I again 
took refuge in my berth, where I enjoyed a short but undis¬ 
turbed slumber. 

Next day, while I was walking the deck and anxiously 
surveying the expanse of ocean around, Angerstolf requested 
me to come down to the cabin. I obeyed his summons, and 
found him there. He gave me a book, saying it was very 
entertaining, and would serve to amuse me during my idle 
hours; and then went above, shutting the door carefully be¬ 
hind him. I was struck with his behavior, but felt no alarm, 
for Marietta sat at work near me, apparently unconscious of 
what had passed. I began to peruse the volume I held in 
my hand, and found it so interesting that I paid little atten¬ 
tion to anything else, till the dashing of oars struck my ear. 
I sprang from my chair, with the intention of hastening upon 
deck, but Marietta stopped me, saying; “ It is of no use—the 
gangway doors are fastened.” Notwithstanding this infor¬ 
mation, I made an attempt to open them, but could not suc¬ 
ceed. 1 was now convinced, by the percussion against the 
vessel, that a boat lay alongside, and I heard a strange voice 
addressing Angerstoff. Fired with the idea of deliverance, 
I leaped upon a table which stood in the middle of the cabin, 
and tried to push off the skylight, but was suddenly stunned 
by a violent blow on the back of my head. I staggered back 
and looked round. Marietta stood close behind me, brand¬ 
ishing an axe, as if in the act of repeating the stroke. Her 
face was flushed with rage, and, having seized my arm, she 
cried; “ Come down instantly, accursed villain! I know you 
want to betray us; but may we all go to the bottom if you 
And a chance of doing so! " 1 struggled to free myself from 
her grasp, but, being in a state of dizziness and confusion, 1 
was unable to effect this, and she soon pulled me to the 
ground. At that moment, Angerstoff hurriedly entered the 
cabin, exclaiming; “What noise is this? Oh, just as I ex¬ 
pected I Has that devil—that spy—been trying to get above 
boards ? Why haven’t I the heart to despatch him at once ? 
But there’s no time now. The people are waiting—Marietta, 
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come and lend a hand. ” They now forced me down upon 
the floor, and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerstoff directed his female accomplice 
to prevent me from speaking, and went upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly all that 
passed without. Some one asked Angerstoff how Morvalden 
did. “Well, quite well,” replied the former; “but he's be¬ 
low, and so sick that he can't see any person.” “Strange 
enough," said the first speaker, laughing. “Is he ill and in 
good health at the same time ? He had as well be overboard 
as in that condition. ” “ Overboard! ” repeated Angerstoff; 

“what!—how do you mean ?—all false!—but listen to me. 
Are there any news stirring ashore?” “Why,” said the 
stranger, “ the chief talk there just now is about a curious 
thing that happened this morning. A dead man was found 
upon the beach, and they suspect, from the wounds on his 
body, that he hasn't got fair play. They are making a great 
noise about it, and Government means to send out a boat, 
with an oflicer on board, who is to visit all the shipping round 
this, that he may ascertain if any of them has lost a man 
lately. 'Tis a dark business; but they’ll get to the bottom 
of it, I warrant ye. Why, you look as pale as if you knew 
more about this matter than you choose to tell.” “ No, no, 
no,” returned Angerstoff; “ I never hear of a murder but I 
think of a friend of mine who—but I won't detain you, for 
the sea is getting up—we'll have a blowy night, I'm afraid.” 
“So you don't want any fish to-day?” cried the stranger; 
“then I'll be off—good-morning, good-morning. I suppose 
you'll have the government boat alongside by and by.” I 
now heard the sound of oars, and supposed, from the con¬ 
versation having ceased, that the fishermen had departed. 
Angerstoff came down to the cabin soon after, and released 
me without speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking hold of his 
arm, said, “ Do you believe what that man has told you ?" 
“ Yes, by the eternal hell! ” cried he, vehemently; “ I suspect 
I will find the truth of it soon enough.” “My God!" ex¬ 
claimed she, “ what is to become of us? How dreadful! 
We are chained here, and cannot escape.” “ Escape what ? ” 
interrupted Angerstoff; “ girl, you have lost your senses. 
Why should we fear the officers of justice? Keep a guard 
over your tongue.” “ Oh,” returned Marietta, “ I talk with- 
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out thinking, or understanding my own words; but come 
upon deck, and let me speak with you there.” They now 
went up the gangway stairs together, and continued in deep 
conversation for some time. 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated as the day 
advanced. He watched upon deck almost without inter¬ 
mission, and seemed irresolute what to do, sometimes sitting 
down composedly, and at other times hurrying backward 
and forward with clenched hands and bloodless cheeks. 
The wind blew pretty fresh from the shore, and there was a 
heavy swell; and I supposed, from the anxious looks with 
which he contemplated the sky, that he hoped the threaten¬ 
ing aspect of the weather would prevent the government 
boat from putting out to sea. He kept his glass constantly 
in his hand, and surveyed the ocean in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument away, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God help us! they are coming now! ” Marietta, 
on hearing this, ran wildly toward him, and put her hands in 
his, but he pushed her to one side, and began to pace the 
deck, apparently in deep thought. After a little time, he 
started, and cried, “ I have it now! It’s the only plan—I’ll 
manage the business—yes, yes—I’ll cut the cables, and off 
we’ll go—that’s settled! ” He then seized an axe, and first 
divided the hawser at the bows, and afterward the one at¬ 
tached to the stern. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and having 
no sails or helm to steady her, rolled with such violence that 
I was dashed from side to side several times. She often 
swung over so much that I thought she would not regain the 
upright position, and Angerstoff all the while unconsciously 
strengthened this belief by exclaiming: “She will capsize! 
shift the ballast, or we must go to the bottom!” In the 
midst of this I kept my station upon deck, intently watch¬ 
ing the boat which was still several miles distant. I waited 
in fearful expectation, thinking that every new wave against 
which we were impelled would burst upon our vessel and 
overwhelm us, while our pursuers were too far off to afford 
any assistance. The idea of perishing when on the point of 
being saved was inexpressibly agonizing. 

As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained of the 
boat making up with us gradually diminished. The wind 
blew violently, and we drifted along at a rapid rate, and the 
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weather grew so hazy that our pursuers soon became quite 
undistinguishable. Marietta and Angerstoff appeared to be 
stupefied with terror. They stood motionless, holding firmly 
by the bulwarks of the vessel; and though the waves fre¬ 
quently broke over the deck and rushed down the gangway, 
they did not offer to shut the companion door, which would 
have remained open had I not closed it. The tempest, 
gloom, and danger that thickened around us neither elicited 
from them any expressions of mutual regard nor seemed to 
produce the slightest sympathetic emotion in their bosoms. 
They gazed sternly at each other and at me, and, every time 
the vessel rolled, clung with convulsive eagerness to what¬ 
ever lay within their reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a dreadful 
roaring, which evidently did not proceed from the waves 
around us; but, the atmosphere being very hazy, we were 
unable to ascertain the cause of it for a long time. At length 
we distinguished a range of high cliffs, against which the sea 
beat with terrible fury. AVhenever the surge broke upon 
them, large jets of foam started up to a great height, and 
flashed angrily over their black and rugged surfaces, while 
the wind moaned and whistled with fearful caprice among 
the projecting points of rock. A dense,mist covered the 
upper part of the cliffs, and prevented us from seeing if there 
were any houses upon their summits, though this point ap¬ 
peared of little importance, for we drifted toward the shore 
so fast that immediate death seemed inevitable. 

VVe soon felt our vessel bound twice against the sand, and 
in a little time after a heavy sea carried her up the beach, 
where she remained imbedded and hard aground. During 
the ebb of the waves there was not more than two feet of 
water round her bows. I immediately perceived this, and, 
watching a favorable opportunity, swung myself down to the 
beach by means of part of the cable that projected through 
the hawse-hole. I began to run toward the cliffs the moment 
my feet touched the ground, and Angerstoff attempted to 
follow me, that he might prevent my escape; but, while in 
the act of descending from the vessel, the sea flowed in with 
such violence that he was obliged to spring on board again 
to save himself from being overwhelmed by its waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, which were 
very steep and slippery; but I soon grew breathless from 
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fatigue, and found it necessary to stop. It was now almost 
dark, and when I looked around, I neither saw anything 
distinctly nor could form the least idea how far I had still 
to ascend before I reached the top of the cliffs. I knew not 
which way to turn my steps, and remained irresolute, till the 
barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. I joyfully followed 
the sound, and, after an hour of perilous exertion, discovered 
a light at some distance, which 1 soon found to proceed from 
the window of a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was opened by 
an old man, with a lamp in his hand. He started back on 
seeing me, for my dress was we,t and disordered, my face 
and hands had been wounded while scrambling among the 
rocks, and fatigue and terror had given me a wan and agi¬ 
tated look. I entered the house, the inmates of which were 
a woman and a boy, and, having seated myself near the fire, 
related to my host all that had occurred on board the float¬ 
ing beacon, and then requested him to accompany me down 
to the beach, that we might search for Angerstoff and Mari¬ 
etta. “No, no,” cried he; “that is impossible. Hear how 
the storm rages! Worlds would not induce me to have any 
communication with murderers. It would be impious to 
attempt it on such a night as this. The Almighty is surely 
punishing them now! Come here and look out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he opened it 
the wind extinguished the lamp. Total darkness prevailed 
without, and a chaos of rushing, bursting, and moaning 
sounds swelled upon the ear with irregular loudness. The 
blast swept round the hut in violent eddyings, and we felt 
the chilly spray of the sea driving upon our faces at inter¬ 
vals. I shuddered, and the old man closed the door and 
then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the floor, but the 
noise of the tempest and the anxiety I felt about the fate of 
Angerstoff and Marietta kept me awake the greater part of 
the night. Soon after dawn my host accompanied me down 
to the beach. We found the wreck of the floating beacon, 
but were unable to discover any traces of the guilty pair 
whom I had left on board of it. 
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ETCHING: FLIGHT OF THE SERAPHS 

By C. E. S. Wood 

Love strives with Light in a headlong race to earth. 

From one of the most distant suns that trembles on the 
blue of night like a needle-point of silver, two angels were 
preparing for a race through the starry wilderness; the goal 
was a speck—invisible—the earth. 

Before them shone their path glittering with the diamond- 
dust of worlds. 

The one with his effulgent hair streaming above and 
about him, filling the firmament with a golden aurora; was 
the seraph Light. The other, whose black tresses were 
the threads of the Night, whose dark eyes were the wells of 
the infinite, and whose wings glittered and dazzled with the 
quivering glow of a celestial furnace, was—Love. Away they 

Light was cleaving the unimaginable spaces with a speed 
that melted sun after sun and system after system into a thread 

Spurning the infinite infinities, till they burned behind 
him in a sparkling trail, he brought the earth in view, a 
point on the edge of the universe. 

In the same instant that it appeared, the seraph hurled 
himself upon it, his glorious hair sending a million scintil¬ 
lations streaming to the stars. 

There, already awaiting him, was—Love. 
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Five minutes ago I drew the window curtain aside and let 
the mellow sunset light contend with the glare from the 
girandoles. Below lay the orchard of Vernon Garth, rich in 
heavily flowered fruit-trees—yonder a medlar, here a pear, 
next a quince. As my eyes, unaccustomed to the day, blinked 
rapidly, the recollection came of a scene forty-five years past, 
and once more beneath the oldest tree stood the girl I loved, 
mischievously plucking yarrow, and, despite its evil omen, 
twining the snowy clusters in her black hair. Again her 
coquettish words rang in my ears: “Make me thy lady! 
Make me the richest woman in England, and I promise thee, 
Rupert, we shall be the happiest of God’s creatures. And I 
remembered how the mad thirst for gold filled me; how I 
trusted in her fidelity, and without reasoning or even telling 
her that I would conquer fortune for her sake, I kissed her 
sadly and passed into the world. Then followed a complete 
silence until the Star of Europe, the greatest diamond dis¬ 
covered in modern times,lay in my hand—a rough, unpolished 
stone not unlike the lumps of spar I had often seen lying on 
the sandy lanes of my native country. This should be Rose's 
own, and all the others that clanked so melodiously in their 
leather bulse should go toward fulfilling her ambition. Rich 
and happy I should be soon, and should I not marry an un¬ 
titled gentlewoman, sweet in her prime ? The twenty years’ 
interval of work and sleep was like a fading dream, for I 
was going home. The knowledge thrilled me so that my 
nerves were strung tight as iron ropes and I laughed like a 
young boy. And it was all because my home was to be in 
Rose Pascal’s arms. 

I crossed the sea and posted straight for Haikton village. 
The old hostelry was crowded. Jane Hopgarth, whom I re¬ 
membered as a ruddy-faced child, stood on the box-edged 
terrace, courtesying in matronly fashion to the departing 
mail-coach. An alteration in the sign-board attracted my 
attention: the white lilies had been painted over with a mitre. 
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and the name changed from the Pascal Arms to the Lord 
Bishop. Angrily, aghast at this disloyalty I cross-questioned 
the ostlers, who hurried to and fro, but failing to obtain any 
coherent replies I was fain to content myself with a mental 
denunciation of the times. 

Twilight had fallen before I reached the cottage at the 
entrance of the park. This was in a ruinous condition; here 
and there sheaves in the thatched roof had parted and 
formed crevices through which .smoke filtered. Some of the 
tiny windows had been walled up, and even where the glass 
remained snake-like ivy hindered any light falling into their 
thick recesses. 

The door stood open, although the evening was chilly. 
As I approached, the heavy autumnal dew shook down from 
the firs and fell upon my shoulders. A bat, swooping in an 
undulation, struck between my eyes and fell to the grass, 
moaning querulously. I entered. A withered woman sat 
beside the peat fire. She held a pair of steel knitting-needles 
which she moved without cessation. There was no thread 
upon them, and when they clicked her lips twitched as if she 
had counted. Some time passed before I recognized Rose’s 
foster-mother, Elizabeth Carless. The russet colors of her 
cheeks had faded and left a sickly gray; those sunken, 
dimmed eyes were utterly unlike the bright black orbs that 
had danced so mirthfully. Her stature, too, had shrunk. I 
was struck with wonder. Elizabeth could not be more than 
fifty-six years old. I had been away twenty years; Rose 
was fifteen when I left her, and I had heard Elizabeth say 
that she was only twenty-one at the time of her darling’s 
weaning. But what a change! She had such an air of 
weary grief that my heart grew sick. 

Advancing to her side I touched her arm. She turned, 
but neither spoke nor seemed aware of my presence. Soon, 
however, she rose, and helping herself along by grasping the 
scanty furniture, tottered to a window and peered out. Her 
right hand crept to her throat; she untied the string of her 
gown and took from her bosom a pomander set in a battered 
silver case. I cried out; Rose had loved that toy in her 
childhood; thousands of times had we played ball with it. 

. . . Elizabeth held it to her mouth and mumbled it, as if 
it were a baby’s hand. Maddened with impatience, I caught 
her shoulder and roughly bade her say where I should find 
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Rose. But something awoke in her eyes, and she shrank 
away to the other side of the house-place: I followed; she 
cowered on the floor, looking at me with a strange horror. 
Her lips began to move, but no sound issued. Only when I 
crossed to the threshold did she rise; and then her head 
moved wildly from side to side, and her hands pressed close 
to her breast, as if the pain there were too great to endure. 

I ran from the place, not daring to look back. In a few 
minutes I reached the balustraded wall of the Hall garden. 
The house looked as if no careful hand had touched it 
for years. The elements had played havoc with its oriels, 
and many of the latticed frames hung on single hinges. 
The curtain of the blue parlor hung outside, draggled and 
faded, and half hidden by a thick growth of bindweed. 

With an almost savage force I raised my arm high above 
my head and brought my fist down upon the central panel 
of the door. There was no need for such violence, for the 
decayed fastenings made no resistance, and some of the 
rotten boards fell to the ground. As I entered the hall and 
saw the ancient furniture, once so fondly kept, now mil¬ 
dewed and crumbling to dust, quick sobs burst from my 
throat. Rose’s spinet stood beside the door of the withdraw¬ 
ing-room. How many carols had we sung to its music! As 
I passed my foot struck one of the legs and the rickety struc¬ 
ture groaned as if it were coming to pieces; I thrust out my 
hand to steady it, but at my touch the velvet covering of the 
lid came off and the tiny gilt ornaments rattled downward. 

By now the full moonlight pierced the window and quiv¬ 
ered on the floor. As I gazed on the tremulous pattern it 
changed into quaint devices of hearts, daggers, rings, and a 
thousand other tokens. All suddenly another object glided 
among them so quickly that I wondered whether my eyes 
had been at fault—a tiny satin shoe, stained crimson across 
the lappets. A revulsion of feeling came to my soul and 
drove away all my fear. I had seen that selfsame shoe white 
and unsoiled twenty years before, when vain, vain Rose 
danced among her reapers at the harvest-home. And my 
voice cried out in ecstasy; “Rose, heart of mine! Delight 
of all the world’s delights! ’’ 

She stood before me, wondering, amazed. Alas, so 
changed! The red and yellow silk shawl still covered her 
shoulders; her hair still hung in those eldritch curls. But 
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the beautiful face had grown wan and tired, and across the 
forehead were drawn lines like silver threads. She threw 
her arms around my neck and pressing her bosom heavily on 
mine sobbed so piteously that I grew afraid for her and drew 
back the long masses of hair which had fallen forward, and 
kissed again and again those lips that were too lovely for 
simile. Never came a word of chiding from them. “ Love,” 
she said, when she had regained her breath, “ the past strug¬ 
gle was sharp and torturing—the future struggle will be 
crueller still. What a great love yours was, to wait and 
trust for so long. Would that mine had been as powerful! 
Poor, weak heart that I could not endure! ” 

The tones of a wild fear throbbed through all her speech, 
strongly, but yet with insufficient power to prevent her from 
feeling the tenderness of those moments. Often, timorously 
raising her head from my shoulder, she looked around, and 
then turned with a soft, inarticulate, and glad murmur to 
hide her face on my bosom. I spoke fervently; told of the 
years spent away from her; how, when working in the dia¬ 
mond-fields, she had ever been present in my fancy; how at 
night her name had fallen from my lips in my only prayer; 
how I had dreamed of her among the greatest in the land— 
the richest, and, I dare swear, the loveliest woman in the 
world. I grew warmer still: all the gladness which had been 
constrained for so long now burst wildly from my lips; a 
myriad of rich ideas resolved into words which, being spoken, 
wove one long and delicious fit of passion. As we stood to¬ 
gether the moon brightened and filled the chamber with a 
light like the day’s. The ridges of the surrounding moor¬ 
land stood out in sharp relief. 

Rose drank in my declarations thirstily, but soon inter¬ 
rupted me with a heavy sigh. “ Come away,” she said softly. 
“ I no longer live in this house. You must stay with me 
to-night. This place is so wretched now; for time, that in 
you and me has only strengthened love, has wrought much 

Half leaning on me she led me from the precincts of 
Bretton Hall. We walked in silence over the waste that 
crowns the valley of the Whitelands, and being near the 
verge of the rocks saw the great pine-wood sloping down¬ 
ward, lighted near us by the moon, but soon lost in density. 
Along the mysterious line where the light changed into 
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gloom, intricate shadows of withered summer bracken struck 
and receded in a mimic battle. Before us lay the Priests' 
Cliff. The moon was veiled here by a grove of elms, whose 
ever-swaying branches alternately increased and lessened 
her brightness. This was a place of notoriety—a veritable 
Golgotha—a haunt fit only for demons. Murder and theft 
had been punished here, and to this day fireside stories are 
told of evil women dancing around that Druids' circle, carry¬ 
ing hearts plucked from gibbeted bodies. 

“ Rose,” I whispered, “ why have you brought me here ?" 

She made no reply, but pressed her head more closely to 
ray shoulder. Scarcely had my lips closed than a sound like 
a hiss of a half-strangled snake vibrated among the trees. 
It grew louder and louder. A monstrous shadow hovered 

Rose from my bosom murmured: “ Love is strong as 
Death! Love is strong as Death! ” 

I locked her in my arms, so tightly that she grew breath¬ 
less. “ Hold me," she panted. “ You are strong.” 

A cold hand touched our foreheads so that, benumbed, we 
sank together to the ground, to fall instantly into a dream¬ 
less slumber. 

When I awoke the clear gray light of the early morning 
had spread over the country. Beyond the Hall garden the 
sun was just bursting through the clouds, and had already 
spread a long golden haze along the horizon. The babbling 
of the streamlet that runs down to Halkton was so distinct 
that it seemed almost at my side. How sweetly the wild 
thyme smelt! Filled with the tender recollections of the 
night, without turning I called Rose Pascal from her sleep. 

“Sweetheart, sweetheart, waken! waken! waken! See 
how glad the world looks—see the omens of a happy future.” 

No answer came. I sat up, and looking round me saw 
that I was alone. A square stone lay near. When the sun 
was high I crept to read the inscription carved thereon: 
“ Here, at four cross-paths, lieth, with a stake through the bosom, 
the body of Rose Pascal, who in her sixteenth year wilfully cast 
away the life God gave." 
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A SHADOW IN MID-AIR 

By Joseph Stewart 

A prophet speaks of coming ages and foretells the future. 


The Washington Monument cast its long shadow like a 
prophetic finger toward the White House. 

As I gazed upward along its misty line, my fancy spanned 
the centuries. I stood upon a plain strewn with broken 
columns and entablature. Dark-skinned men were excavat¬ 
ing. As the accumulations were removed from the marble 
blocks, those learned in archeology studied them intently. 

According to tradition, an ancient, powerful people erected 
upon this spot a monument to its founder—“Washington, 
the father of his country.” The most learned rejected it 
as a myth like those by which a primitive people preserve 
accounts of its origin. The theory that he was a great ruler 
and built a famous city here had supporters, while others 
insisted that he was a tutelary god—hence the monument. 
But the majority believed the monument to have been a fort¬ 
ress bearing the name of the city it defended. 

The debris is cleared away and discloses a chamber formed 
by the standing walls of the base, from a view of which the 
workers fall back awe-stricken. It is filled with crumbling 
human skeletons. As the fresh air penetrates the cham¬ 
ber, the remaining vestiges of the tragedy crumble to dust, 
but the wise men secure enough crania to assert positively 
that they belong to a race of high culture and intellect. 

The oldest tradition is verified. It runs that in the re¬ 
mote past there occurred a mighty political catastrophe—a 
race war. The conflict culminated in the Capital, and thou¬ 
sands of its best citizens took refuge in the monument, hold¬ 
ing it as an impregnable fortress until it was demolished by 
dynamite. They were buried in the ruins. 

This was the tragic end of white supremacy and marked 
the ascendency of the inferior race. Hazy tradition had 
now become authentic history. 

The watchman's voice at my shoulder assured me the 
monument was in perfect plumb. I stepped into the nine¬ 
teenth-century sunlight glad it was only a fancy. 
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THE METEMPSYCHOSIS 

By Dr. Robert Macnish 
Famous Story Series 

The singular history of a transmigration which took place at a German 
university, together with a description of the weird doings that accompanied 
it. Published by Blackwood in 1826. 


A slight shudder came over me as I was entering the inner 
court of the college of Gottingen. It was, however, but 
momentary: and on recovering from it, I felt both taller and 
heavier and altogether more vigorous than the instant before. 
Being rather nervous, I did not much mind these feelings, 
imputing them to some sudden determination to the brain 
or some unusual beating about the heart, which had assailed 
me suddenly, and as suddenly left me. On proceeding, I 
met a student coming in the opposite direction. I had never 
seen him before, but as he passed me by he nodded familiarly 
—“This is a fine day, Wolstang.” “What does this fellow 
mean ? " said I to myself. “ He speaks to me with as much 
ease as if I had been his intimate acquaintance. And he 
calls me Wolstang—a person to whom I bear no more re¬ 
semblance than to the man in the moon.” I looked after 
him for some time, pondering whether I should call him 
back and demand an explanation; but before I could form 
any resolution, he was out of my sight. 

Thinking it needless to take any further notice of the cir¬ 
cumstance, I went on. Another student, whom I did not 
know, now passed me. “Charming weather, Wolstang.” 
“Wolstang again!” said I; “this is insufferable. Hollo, I 
say! what do you mean ? ” But at this very moment he en¬ 
tered the library, and either did not hear my voice or paid 
no attention to it. 

As I was standing in a mood between rage and vexation, 
a batch of collegians came up, talking loud and laughing. 
Three, with whom I was intimately acquainted, took no 
notice of me; while two, to whom I was totally unknown, 
saluted me with “ Good-morning, Wolstang. ” One of these 
latter, after having passed me a few yards, turned round and 
cried out, “Wolstang, your cap is awry.” 

I did not know what to make of this preposterous conduct. 
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Could it be premeditated ? It was hardly possible, or I must 
have discovered the trick in the countenances of those who 
addressed me. Could it be that they really mistook me for 
Wolstang ? This was still more incredible, for Wolstang was 
fully six inches taller, four stone heavier, and ten years older 
than I. I found myself in a maze of bewilderment in en¬ 
deavoring to discover the cause of all this. 

While meditating as in a reverie on these events, I was 
aroused by approaching steps. On looking, up 1 beheld the 
most learned Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead, provost, and pro¬ 
fessor of moral philosophy of the college. He was a man 
about five feet high; but so far as rotundity of corporation 
went, noways deficient. On the contrary, he was uncom¬ 
monly fat, and his long-waisted velvet coat of office, button¬ 
ing over a capacious belly, showed underneath a pair of thick 
stumpy legs, cased in short small-clothes and silk stockings, 
and bedizened at the knees with large buckles of silver. The 
doctor had on, as usual, his cocked-hat, below whose rim at 
each side descended the copious curls of an immense bob- 
wig. His large carbuncle nose was adorned with a pair of 
spectacles, through which he looked pompously from side to 
side, holding back his head in grenadier fashion, and knock¬ 
ing his long silver-headed baton to the earth as he walked 
with all the formal precision of a drum-major. 

Now be it known that it is binding on every student who 
attends the University of Gottingen to doff his cap on meet¬ 
ing this illustrious personage. It may be guessed, then, what 
was my degree of stupefaction when I saw Dr. Dunder¬ 
head approach—when I heard his baton striking upon the 
ground, responsive to his steps—when I saw his large eyes, 
reflected through the spectacles, looking intently upon me—■ 
I say my stupefaction may be guessed, when, even on this 
occasion, my hand did not make one single motion upward 
toward my cap. The latter still stuck to my head, and I 
stood folded in my college gown, my mouth half open, and 
my eyes fixed upon the doctor in empty abstraction. I could 
see that he was angry at my tardy recognition of his pres¬ 
ence; and as he came nearer me, he slackened his pace a 
little, as if to give me an opportunity of amending my ne¬ 
glect. However, I was so drowned in reflection that I did 
not take the hint. At last he made a sudden stop directly in 
front of me, folded his arms in the same manner as mine. 
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and looked upward in my face with a fixed glance, as much 
as to say, “Well, master, what now?" I never thought the 
doctor so little, or myself so tall, as at this moment. 

Having continued some time in the above attitude, he 
took off his hat, and made me a profound bow. “ Mr. 
Wolstang, I am your most humble servant.” Then rising 
up, he lifted his baton toward my cap, and knocked it off. 
" Your cap is awry," continued he. “ Excuse me, Mr. Wol¬ 
stang, it is really awry upon your head.” Another bow of 
mockery, as profound as the first, followed this action, and 
he marched away, striking his baton on the ground, holding 
back his head, and wajking with slow, pompous step down 
the college court. 

“ What the devil is the meaning of it all? ” said I. “ Wol¬ 
stang again! Confusion, this is no trick! The provost of 
the college engage in a deception upon me—impossible! 
They are all mad, or I am mad! Wolstang from one— 
Wolstang from another—Wolstang from Dr. Dedimus Dun¬ 
derhead! I will see to the bottom of this—I will go to 
Wolstang’s house immediately.” So saying, I snatched up 
my cap, put it on my head, and walked smartly down the 
court to gain the street where he lived. Before I got far, a 
young man met me. “ By-the-bye, Wolstang, I wish you 
could let me have the ten gilders I lent you. I require 
them immediately.” “Ten gilders! ” said I; “ I don't owe 
you a farthing. I never saw your face before, and my 
name is not Wolstang; it is Frederick Stadt.” 

“Psha! But, Wolstang, laying jesting aside," continued 
he, “ I must positively have them. ” 

“Have what?” 

“My dear fellow, the ten gilders.” 

“Ten devils! I tell you I don’t owe you a farthing.” 

“ Really, Wolstang, this joke is very silly. We know you 
are an odd fellow, but this is the most foolish prank I ever 
saw you play. ” 

“ Wolstang again! ” said I, my heart boiling with indig¬ 
nation. “I tell you, sir—I tell you, sir, that—that-” 

I could not get out another word, to such a degree had in¬ 
dignation confounded me. Without finishing my sentence, 
I rushed into the street, but not without hearing the person 
say, “ By Heaven, he is either mad or drunk! ” 

In a moment I was at Wolstang’s lodgings and set the 
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knocker agoing with violence. The door was opened by his 
servant girl Louise, a buxom wench of some eighteen or 
twenty. 

“ Is Mr. Wolstang in? " I demanded quickly. 

“ Mr. who, sir? " 

“Mr. Wolstang, my dear.” 

“Mr. Wol—Mr. who, sir?—I did not hear you.” 

“Mr. Wolstang.” 

“ Mr. Wolstang!” re-echoed the girl, with some surprise. 

“Assuredly, I ask you if Mr. Wolstang is within." 

“Mr. Wolstang!” reiterated- she. “Ha, ha, ha! how 
droll you are to-day, master! ” 

“ Damnation! what do you mean ? ” cried I in a fury, which 
I now found it impossible to suppress. “ Tell me this instant 
if Mr. Wolstang, your master, is at home, or by the beard 
of Socrates I—I ” 

“ Ha, ha! this is the queerest thing I ever heard of,” said 
the little ]ade, retreating into the house, and holding her 
sides with laughter. “ Come here, Barnabas, and hear our 
master asking for himself." 

I now thought that the rage into which I had thrown my¬ 
self had excited the laughter of the wench, whom I knew 
very well to be of a frolicsome disposition, and much dis¬ 
posed to turn people into ridicule. I therefore put on as 
grave a face as I could—I even threw a smile into it—and 
said, with all the composure and good-humor I could muster: 
“Come now, my dear—conduct me to your master—I am 
sure he is within.” This only set her a-laughing more than 
ever; not a word could I get out of her. At last Barnabas 
made his appearance from the kitchen, and to him I ad¬ 
dressed myself. “Barnabas,” said I, laying my hand upon 
his arm, “I conjure you, as you value my happiness, to tell 
me if Mr. Wolstang is at home.” 

“ Sir! ” said Barnabas, with a long stare. 

I repeated my question. 

“ Did you ask,” replied he, “if Mr. Wolstang was at home? 
If that gentleman is yourself, he is at home. Oh, yes, I 
warrant you my master is at home.” 

“In what place is he, then?” I inquired. 

“ Wherever you are, he is not far off, I warrant you, 

“ Can I find him in his study ? ” 
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“Oh, yes,” continued Barnabas; “if you go to his study, I 
warrant you he’ll be there. Will you please to walk in, sir ? ” 
and I could see the fellow put his finger to his nose and wink 
to the girl, who kept tittering away in a corner. As soon 
as I was in the study she burst into a loud laugh, which 
ended by her declaring that I must be mad—“Or drunk,” 
quoth the sapient Barnabas, in his usual dry manner. 

On entering the room, no person was to be seen; but,from 
behind a large screen, which stood fronting the fire, I heard 
a sneeze. “This must be Wolstang,” thought I; “but it is 
not his sneeze, either—it is too sharp and finical for him; 
however, let us see.” So on I went behind the screen, and 
there beheld, not the person I expected, but one very differ¬ 
ent—to wit, a little, meagre, brown-faced, elderly gentleman, 
with hooked nose and chin, a long, well-powdered queue, and 
a wooden leg. He was dressed in a snuff-colored surtout, 
a scarlet waistcoat, and black small-clothes buckled at the 
knee; and on his nose was stuck a pair of tortoise-shell spec¬ 
tacles, the glasses of which were of most unusual dimensions. 
A dapper-looking cocked-hat lay upon the table, together 
with a large open snuff-box full of rich rappee. Behind his 
ear a pen was stuck, after the manner of the counting-house, 
and he seemed busily poring over a book in manuscript. 

I looked a few seconds at this oddity, equally astonished 
and vexed at being put into what I naturally supposed the 
wrong room. “I am afraid, sir,” said I, as he turned his 
eyes toward me, “ that I have intruded upon your privacy. 
I beg leave to apologize for the mistake. The servant led 
me to believe that Mr. Wolstang, with whom I wished to 
speak, was in his chamber.” 

“Don’t talk of apology, my dear sir,” said the little gen¬ 
tleman, rising up and bowing with the utmost politeness. 
“ Be seated, sir—be seated. Indeed, I am just here on the 
same errand—to see Mr. Wolstang—eh (a sneeze )—that 
rappee is certainly very strong. Do me the honor to occupy 
the seat opposite. I understand from the servants that he 
is expected soon.” (Another sneeze.) 

For the first five minutes I did not form a very high opin¬ 
ion of this new acquaintance. He seemed to have all the 
fidgety politeness and intolerable chit-chat of a French petit 
mattre of the old school. He bored me with questions and 
apologies, hoped I felt myself comfortable; and every inter- 
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val of his speech was Ailed up by intolerable giggling and 
sneezing. In order, as it were, to increase the latter, he 
kept snuffing away at a preposterous rate; and when he ad¬ 
dressed me, his mouth was drawn up into a most complacent 
smile, and his long nose and chin, which threatened each 
other like nut-crackers, thrown forward to within a foot of 
my face. However, in the next five minutes he improved 
upon me, from some very judicious observations which he 
made; and in five,more I became convinced that he was 
far from being an ordinary man. I found that he had a 
complete knowledge of the philosophical systems of the day; 
among others, that of my favorite, Kant; and on the merits 
of the school in the north of Germany, founded by this 
great metaphysician, his opinions and mine tallied to a point. 
He also seemed deeply conversant with the mathematics. 

Let it not be supposed that all this was advanced with the 
formal pomp of a philosopher; on the contrary, he preserved 
throughout his frivolousness of manner, apologized for every¬ 
thing he said, hoped I was not offended if he differed in opin¬ 
ion from me, and concluded every position with a sneeze. 

“By-the-bye,” said I, “what do you think of the doctrine 
of Gall and Spurzheim ? I am inclined to believe there must 
be some truth in it; at least, I have seen it verified in a 
number of heads, and among others in that of Cicero, which 
I saw a few years ago in the sculpture-gallery of the Louvre. 
It was a beautiful head.” 

“You are right there, ray dear friend,” replied he. “The 
head, phrenologically considered, is extremely beautiful. I 
believe I have got it in my pocket.” (A sneeze.) 

“You have got the head of Cicero in your pocket! ” cried 
I, with surprise. 

“ Oh, no! not absolutely the head of Cicero, ” said he, smil¬ 
ing—“ Mark Antony disposed of that—but only his bust— 
the bust that you saw.” 

“ You mean a miniature of that bust ? ” 

“ No—not a miniature, but the real bust. Here it comes 
—how heavy it is!” And, to my amazement, I saw him 
take out of his pocket the identical bust, as large as life, of 
the Roman orator, and place it on the table before me. 

“ Have you any more heads of this description about you ? " 
said I, not a little marvelling how he was able to stuff such 
a block of marble into his pocket. 
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“I have a few others at your service, my dear friend. 
Name any one you would wish to see, and I shall be most 
happy to produce it.” 

“ Let me see, then, the head of Copernicus. ” I had scarcely 
spoken the word when he brought out the philosopher and 
put him beside Cicero. I named successively Socrates, Thales, 
Galileo, Confucius, Zoroaster, Tycho Brah^, Roger Bacon, 
and Paracelsus, and straightway they stood upon the table 
as fresh as if they had just received the last touch of the 
sculptor’s chisel. I must confess that such a number of 
large heads emanating from the pockets of the little meagre 
man in the snuff-colored surtout would have occasioned me 
incredible wonder, had my stock of astonishment not been 
exhausted by the previous display of his abilities. 

“ And do you,” I demanded, as the last-named was brought 
forth, “ always carry those heads about with you ? ” 

“I generally do so, for the amusement of my friends,” an¬ 
swered he. “ But do not think that my stock is exhausted; 
I have still a few more that I can show you—for instance, 
Pythagoras. ” 

“Pythagoras!” exclaimed I; “no, don't produce him. 
He is the last of all the philosophers I would wish to see.” 

“My dear friend,” said the little man, with unusual grav¬ 
ity, “ you do not say so ? ” 

“ I do say so. Pythagoras was a fool, a madman, an im- 

“You don’t speak thus of the divine Pythagoras?” re¬ 
turned he, putting his bust upon the table. 

“ No, not of the divine Pythagoras, for such a person never 
existed. I speak of Pythagoras the Samian—him of the 
golden thigh, the founder of what is called the Pythagorean 
philosophy.” 

“And the most rational system of philosophy that ever 
existed. Begging your pardon, I think it goes far beyond 
that of Plato or the Stagy rite.” 

“ If you mean that it goes beyond them in being as full of 
absurdity as they are of wisdom, I really agree with you,” 
said I, my anger rising at hearing the divine doctrines of 
Aristotle and the disciple of Socrates so irreverently spoken of. 

“ Pray, what were its absurdities ? ” asked he, with the most 
imperturbable good-nature. 

“ Ah, well, did he not forbid the use of animal food to his 
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followers ? and,to crown all, did he not teach the monstrous 
doctrine of transmigration of souls—sending the spirits of 
men, after death, to inhabit the bodies of dogs, and cats, and 
frogs, and geese, and even insects ? ” 

“ And call you this a monstrous doctrine ? ” 

“Monstrous!” I exclaimed with surprise—“it is the ru 
plus ultra, the climax of fatuity, the raving of a disordered 
imagination." 

“ So you do not believe in metempsychosis ? ” asked he, 
with a smile. 

“ I would as soon believe in demonology or magic. There 
is nothing I would not rather credit. But perhaps you are 
a believer." He shrugged up his shoulders at this last re¬ 
mark, stroked his chin, and, giving me a sarcastic look, 
said, with a familiar nod and smile, “Yes, I am 3. believer." 

“What!" said I, “you—you, with your immense learning, 
C3xsyau put faith in such doctrines ? ” 

“ If I put faith in them," said he, “ it is my learning which 
has taught me to do so.” 

“ And do you really go all the lengths of Pythagoras ? " I 
demanded. 

“ I not only go all his lengths, but I go much farther. For 
instance, he believed that the soul never left the body until 
the latter was dead. Now, my belief is that two living 
bodies may exchange souls with each other. For instance, 
your soul may take possession of my body, and my soul of 
yours, and both our bodies may be alive." 

“In that case," said I, laughing heartily, “you would be 
me, and I would be you." 

“Precisely so, my dear friend,” replied the little gentle¬ 
man, laughing in his turn, and concluding with a sneeze. 

“ Faith, my good sir,” my reverence for his abilities some¬ 
what lessened by this declaration, “ I am afraid you have 
lost your senses." 

“ I am afraid you have lost something of more importance,” 
returned he, with a smile, in which I thought I recognized a 
tinge of derision. I did not like it, so, eying him with some 
sternness, I said hastily, “ And pray, what have I lost t ” 
Instead of answering me, he burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
holding his sides while the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
he seemed half stifled with a flood of irresistible merriment. 
My passion at this rose to such a pitch that had he been a 
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man of any appearance I should have knocked him down; 
but I could not think of resorting to such an extremity with 
a meagre, little, elderly fellow,who had, moreover, a wooden 
leg. I could therefore only wait till his mirth subsided, 
when I demanded, with as much calmness as I could assume, 
what I had lost. 

“ Are you sure you have not lost your body ? ” said he. 

“My body!” answered I, with some surprise; “what do 

“ Now, my dear friend, tell me plainly: are you sure that 
this is your own body ?" 

“ My own body—who the devil’s can it be ? ” 

“ Are you sure you are yourself ? ” 

“ Myself—who, in Heaven’s name, could I be but myself ? ” 

“Ay. that is the rub,” continued he; “are you perfectly 
satisfied that you are yourself, and nobody but yourself?” 
I could not help smiling at the apparent stupidity of this 
question; but before I was able to compose myself, he had 
resumed his query—“ Are you sure you are—that you are ” 

“ That I am who ? ” said I hurriedly. 

“That you are Frederick Stadt ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ And not Albert Wolstang ? ” concluded he. 

A pang shot through my whole body at this last part of 
his question. I recalled in an instant all my previous vexa¬ 
tion. I remembered the insults I had met with, not only 
from the students of Gottingen and Dr. Dedimus Dunder¬ 
head, but from the domestics of Wolstang; and lastly, I 
recollected the business which had brought me to the house 
of the latter. Everything came as a flash of lightning 
through my brain, and I was more perplexed than ever. At 
length, arousing myself from my stupor, I put the following 
question to him: 

“ Did you ask me if I was sure that I am not Wolstang ? ” 

“I did, sir,” answered he, with a bow. 

“ Then, sir, I must tell you that I am not that person, but 
Frederick Stadt, student of philosophy in the University of 
Gottingen.” He looked incredulous. 

“What, sir,” said I; “do you not believe me?” He 
shrugged up his shoulders. 

“It is impossible, sir,” said I, “that you can mistake me 
for Wolstang—seeing that, on my entry, you told me you 
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expected that gentleman in a short time, and desired me to 
be seated till he came in.” At this he seemed a little discon¬ 
certed, and was beginning to mutter something in explana¬ 
tion when I interrupted him—"Besides, sir, Wolstang is a 
man at least six inches taller, four stone heavier, and ten 
years older than I." 

“What an immense fellow he must be, my dear friend! 
At that rate, he ought to stand six feet eight inches, and 
weigh twenty stone.” 

1 could hardly retain my gravity at this calculation. “ Pray, 
what do you take my stature and weight to be ?” 

“ I should take you,” replied he, “ to be about six feet two 
inches high, and to weight some sixteen stone.” 

This admeasurement raised my merriment to its acme, and 
I laughed aloud. “ Know, then, my good little man, that 
all your geometry has availed you nothing, for I only stand 
five feet eight, and never weighed more than twelve stone. ” 
He shrugged up his shoulders once more, and put on an¬ 
other of his incredulous looks. 

“ Eh, eh—I may be mistaken—but I—I-” 

“ Mistaken I ” exclaimed I; “ zounds, you were never more 
egregiously mistaken, even when you advocated the Pytha¬ 
gorean doctrine of metempsychosis! ” 

“ I may be wrong, but I could lay five gilders that I am 
right. I never bet high—just a trifle occasionally.” 

“You had better keep your gilders in your pocket,” said 
I, “and not risk them so foolishly.” 

“ With your permission, however, I shall back my pieces 
against yours”—and he drew five from a little green silk 
purse, and put them on the table. 1 deposited an equal 
number. 

“Now,” said I, “how is this dispute to be settled ? where 
can I get myself weighed ? ” 

“ I believe," answered he, “ there is a pair of scales in the 
room hard by, and weights too, if I mistake not.” He ac¬ 
cordingly got up and opened the door of the adjoining cham¬ 
ber, where, to my surprise, I beheld a pair of immense scales 
hanging from the roof, and hundred and half-hundred 
weights, etc., lying around. I seated myself in one of the 
scales, chuckling very heartily at the scrape into which the 
little fellow had brought himself. He lifted up weight after 
weight, placing them upon the opposite scale. Eleven stone 
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had been put in, and he was lifting the twelfth. “Now," 
says I, eying him waggishly, “for your five gilders." He 
dropped the weight, but the beam never moved, and I still 
sat on the lowest scale. Thirteen were put on, but my 
weight yet triumphed. With amazement I saw fourteen and 
fifteen successively added to the number, without effect. At 
last, on putting down the sixteenth, the scale on which I sat 
was gently raised from the ground. I turned my eyes up¬ 
ward toward the needle, which I saw quivering as if uncer¬ 
tain where to stop; at last it paused exactly in the centre, 
and stood erect: the beam lay perfectly horizontal, and I 
sat motionless, poised in middle air. 

“Yon will observe, sir, that my calculation was correct," 
observed my companion, taking a fresh pinch of snuff. “ You 
are just sixteen stone. Nothing now remains but to measure 
your height." 

“There is no occasion for that," I replied, rising slowly 
from the scale. “ If you can contrive to make me weigh 
sixteen stone, you can readily make me measure six feet two 
inches;" I now threw myself down on a seat in the study, 
which both of us had re-entered, placed my elbows on the 
table, and buried my face in my hands, absorbed in deep 
reflection. I thought and thought again upon every event 
which had befallen me since the morning. The whole formed 
a combination which I found myself utterly unable to com¬ 
prehend. In a few minutes I looked up, exhausted with 
vain thought. All the heads were gone except that of Pythag¬ 
oras, which he left lying in its place. He now took up his 
snuff-box and deposited it in his waistcoat pocket; drew an 
old-fashioned watch out of his fob, and looked at the hour; 
and, lastly, laying his hand upon the ten gilders, he dropped 
them one by one into his green purse. “ I believe," said he, 
with a smile, “ the money is mine." So saying, he snatched 
up his little cocked-hat, made me a half-a-dozen of bows, 
and bade me adieu, after promising to see me at the same 
time and place two days after. 

Again did I bury my face in my hands; again did my fit 
of meditation come on; I felt my bosom glowing with per¬ 
plexity. It was now the scales which occupied my thoughts, 
to the exclusion of everything else. “Sixteen stone!—im¬ 
possible, I cannot believe it. This old rascal has cheated 
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me. The weights he has put on must be defective—they 
must be hollow. I will see to it in a moment, and if there 
has been any deception, I shall break his bones the first time 
I set my eyes upon him, maugre his wooden leg; I will at 
least smash his spectacles, trip up his heels, and pull his 
hook nose." Full of these resolutions, I proceeded to the 
adjoining room. Guess of my amazement, when, instead of 
the great machines in which I had been weighed but ten 
minutes before, I beheld nothing but a small pair of apothe¬ 
cary’s scales, and a'few drachm, scruple, and grain weights 
scattered upon the floor. 

Not knowing what to make of this, I returned to the study, 
when, happening to look into a mirror placed behind the 
chair on which I had been sitting, I beheld (joyous sight) the 
reflection of Wolstang. “ Ah, you have come ? ” said I, turn¬ 
ing round to receive him, but nobody was to be seen. I 
looked again through every part of the room; no Wolstang 
was there. This was passing strange; where could the man 
have gone in such a hurry ? I was now in a greater fright 
than ever, when, casting my eyes a second time upon the 
mirror he again made his appearance. I instantly looked 
round—no one was present; in another instant I turned to 
the glass, and there stood the reflection as before. Not 
knowing what this phenomenon could be, and thinking per¬ 
haps that my eyes were dazzled by some phantom, I raised 
my hands, and rubbed them; Wolstang did the same. I 
struck my forehead, bit my lip with vexation, and started 
back, when, marvellous to relate, the figure in the glass re¬ 
peated all my gestures. I now got alarmed, and, shrinking 
away from the apparition, threw myself upon the chair. .In 
a few minutes, my courage being somewhat revived, I ven¬ 
tured to face the mirror, but without any better success—the 
same object presented itself. I desisted, and renewed the 
trial three several times, with the like result. In vain was my 
philosophy exerted to unfold this mystery. The doctrines 
of Aristotle, the dreams of alchemy, and the wonders of the 
Cabala presented themselves in succession to my disordered 
fancy. All was in vain; nothing could account for the pres¬ 
ent occurrence; nothing in mystical or scientific lore bore 
any analogy to it. 

In this perturbed state of mind my eye caught the bust of 
Pythagoras. This was a flood of light to my understanding. 
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1 instantly remembered what the old fellow had hinted about 
transmigration of souls: I remembered what he said about 
me being myself or another person. Then connecting this 
with the previous events of the day, with the Gottingen stu¬ 
dents, with Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead, with Wolstang’s do¬ 
mestics, and lastly with the reflection in the looking-glass 
—I say, coupling all these things together, I came to the 
horrible conclusion that I was not myself. “ There must be 
some truth in the Pythagorean doctrine, and I am laboring 
under a metempsychosis.” 

It would be a vain attempt for me to describe the horror I 
endured at this dreadful transmogrification. After the first 
burst of dismay was over, I wept bitterly, bewailing the loss 
of my dear body, which I now felt convinced was gone from 
me forever. “ And poor Wolstang,” cried I, lamentably, “ you 
are no longer yourself. You are me, and I am you; and doubt¬ 
less .you are deploring your misfortune as bitterly as your un¬ 
happy friend Stadt. ” 

Night was now coming on, and it became necessary that 
I should resolve upon what ought to be done in my present 
state. I soon perceived that it would serve no purpose to 
say that I was myself; no one would have believed me, and 
I would run the risk of being put in a strait-jacket as a luna¬ 
tic. To avoid these evils, there was no resource but to pass 
myself off upon the community as Wolstang. 

In order to cool my heated brain, I went out into the open 
air and wandered about the streets. I was addressed by a 
number of persons whom I did not know; and several of 
my acquaintances, to whom I inadvertently spoke, did not 
know me. With the former I was very short, answering 
their questions at random, and getting off as soon as possible. 
To the latter I could only apologize, assuring them that they 
had been mistaken by me for other persons. I felt my situa¬ 
tion most unpleasant; for, besides the consciousness of no 
longer being myself, I was constantly running into the most 
perplexing blunders. For instance, after strolling about for 
a considerable period, I came, as it were, by a sort of instinct, 
to my own lodgings. For a time I forgot my situation, and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by my domestic, from 
whom I took the candle which he held in his hand, and, ac¬ 
cording to wont, walked into the study. " Mr. Stadt is not 
in, sir,” said the man, following me; “perhaps you will sit 
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till he comes: I expect him soon.” This aroused me from 
my reverie, confirming too truly the fact that I was changed. 
I started up from the seat into which I had dropped, rushed 
past him and gained the street. Here I made up my mind 
to return to Wolstang's lodgings, which I accordingly did, 
in a mood which a condemned criminal would hardly envy. 

I kept the house for the whole of next day, employing 
myself in writing, in order that the servants might at least 
see some cause for my confinement. Notwithstanding this, 
it was easy to observe that they perceived something unusual 
about me; and several remarks which escaped them con¬ 
vinced me that they considered my head touched in no slight 
degree. Although I did all that I was able to compose my¬ 
self, it was impossible that I could think like Wolstang, and 
still less that I could know a hundred private and household 
matters on which the pert Louise and sapient Barnabas 
made a point of consulting me. Whenever I was spoken to 
concerning things that I knew, my answers were kind and 
condescending; but on any point about which I was igno¬ 
rant, I utterly lost temper, and peremptorily forbade them 
to repeat it. Both shook their heads at such inconsistent 
behavior; and it was soon bruited among the neighbors that 
Mr. Albert Wolstang had parted with his senses. 

The second day arrived, and found me in the same state 
of mind. The amazement which succeeded the discovery of 
my metamorphosis had indeed given way, but my feelings 
were still as imbittered as ever, and I ardently longed for 
death to put an end to such intolerable misery. While 
brooding over these matters, the door of the study opened. 
Thinking it was one of the domestics, I paid no attention to 
it; but in a moment I heard a sneeze, which made my flesh 
creep, and in another the little man with the snuff-colored 
surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden leg made his 
appearance. Since I last saw this old fellow, I had conceived 
a mortal hatred against him. I thought, although the idea 
was wild enough, that he had some hand in my metempsy¬ 
chosis—and the affair of the scales and the marble busts, to¬ 
gether with his Pythagorean opinions, his vast learning, his 
geomancy and astrology, gave to my idea a strong confirma¬ 
tion. On the present occasion his politeness was excessive; 
he bowed almost to the ground, made fifty apologies for in¬ 
truding, and inquired, with the most outri affectation of ten- 
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derness, into the state of my health. He then seated himself 
opposite to me, laid his cocked-hat upon the table, took a 
pinch of snuff, and commenced his intolerable system of 
sneezing. I was never less in a humor to relish anything 
like foppery; so throwing myself back upon the chair, put¬ 
ting on as commanding a look as I could, and looking at 
him fiercely, I said: “ So, sir, you are back again; I suppose 
you know me ? ” 

“ Know you, my dear friend—eh—yes, I derived great 
pleasure in being made acquainted with you the day before 
yesterday. You are Mr. Frederick Stadt—that is to say, you 
are Mr. Albert Wolstang.” (A sneeze.) 

“ Then you know that I am not myself ? " 

“My dear friend," replied he, with a smile, “I hinted as 
much the last time I saw you.” 

“ And pray how did you ascertain that ? ” 

“You don’t ask me such a question,” said he, with an air 
of surprise; “ I knew it by your own signature.” 

“My own signature! I know not what you mean by my 
signature.” 

“ Eh—-eh—the signature, you know—that is, the compact 
you made with Wolstang.” 

“I know of no compact,” cried I, in a passion; “nor did 
I ever make one with any man living. I defy either you or 
Wolstang to produce any such instrument.” 

“ I believe it is in my pocket at this very moment, l.ook 
here, my dear sir.” And he brought out a small manuscript 
book, and, turning up the leaves, pointed to view the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“ I hereby, in consideration of the sum of fifty gilders, give 
to Albert Wolstang the use of my body, at any time he is 
disposed, provided that, for the time being, he gives me the 
use of his. —Frederick Stadt.” 

“It is a damnable forgery,” said I, starting up with fury; 
“ a decepHo visHs at least—something like your scales.” 

“What about the scales, my dear friend ?” said he, with a 
whining voice. 

“ Go,” replied I, “ into that room, and you shall see.” He 
accordingly went, but returned immediately saying that he 
observed nothing remarkable. “No!” said I, rising up; 
“then I shall take the trouble to point it out to you." My 
astonishment may be better conceived than described when. 
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instead of the small apothecary’s scales, I beheld the im¬ 
mense ones in which I had been weighed two days before. 
I felt confounded and mortified, and returned with him to the 
study, muttering something about deceptio insHs, necromancy, 
and demonology. 

“ Well," continued I, after recovering a little, “ what about 
this compact—when and where was it made ? " 

“ It was made some three days ago, at the Devil's Hoof 
Tavern. You may remember that you and Wolstang were 
drinking there at that time." 

“ Yes, I remember it well enough; but I understood that I 
was putting my name to a receipt for fifty gilders which he 
paid me. I never read the writing; I merely subscribed it." 

“ That was a pity; for really you have bound yourself as 
firmly as signing with a person's own blood can db.” 

“ Did I sign it with my own blood ? " said I, alarmed. 

“ Exactly so. You may recollect of cutting your finger. 
I had the pleasure of stanching the blood, sufficient of which 
was, nevertheless, collected to write this document.” 

“Then you were present,” said I—“yes, I have a recol¬ 
lection of your face, now that you mention the circumstance. 
You were then dressed as a clergyman, if I mistake not.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“And what,” continued I, “are the conditions on which I 
hold this strange existence ? Suppose Wolstang dies ?” 

“ Then you keep his body till the natural period of your 
own death.” 

“ Suppose I die ? ” 

“ He then keeps your body. ” 

“ Then, if he dies, my body is buried and goes to decay, 
while I am clogged up in his body till relieved from it by 
death ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

This announcement struck me with terror. “ And shall I 
never,” said I, weeping, “see my dear body again ?” 

“ You may see it if ever Wolstang comes in your way.” 

“ But shall I never possess it—shall I never be myself 
again ? ” 

“ Not unless he pleases.” 

“The villain! " exclaimed I, in an agony of grief; “I am 
then undone—the tool of a heartless unprincipled miscreant. 
Is my case hopeless ? ” 
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“Oh no, my dear friend,” said the little man, “not at all 
hopeless; there is nothing simpler than the remedy. Only 
put your name here, and you will be yourself in a minute. 
The fellow will then lose all power over your body.” I seized 
with avidity the pen which he presented to me, dipped it in 
a vial of red ink, and was proceeding to do as he directed, 
when the writing above caught my eye. It ran thus; 

“ I hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over 
my soul to the owner of this book.” 

" Zounds! ” said I, “ what is this ? ” 

“It is nothing at all; just a form—^a mere form of busi¬ 
ness, of no intrinsic meaning. If you would just write your 
name—it is very easily done.” 

“ Has any other person signed such deeds ? ” demanded I. 

“Many a one. Here, for example, is Wolstang's name 
attached to a similar contract. It is, in fact, by virtue of 
this that he has the power over your body. The deed which 
you have signed would have availed him nothing without this 

“Then,” said I, “if you relieve me from my present con¬ 
dition, you break faith with Wolstang, seeing that you de¬ 
prive him of his stipulated power.” 

“ I deprive him of his power over you, but I give him in 
return power over some other person, which will answer his 
purpose equally well. I think you had better sign.” 

“No, you old villain!” said I, wrought up to a pitch of 
fury at the infernal plan which I saw he was meditating, “ I 
will never sign your damnable compact. I have religion 
enough to know the value of my soul, and sufficient philoso¬ 
phy to bear with any wretchedness I may endure under my 
present form. You may play the devil if you choose, but 
you shall never get me to act the part of Dr. Faustus.” I 
pronounced these words in a voice of thunder; but, so far 
from being angry, he used every endeavor to soothe me— 
made a thousand apologies for having been the unwilling 
cduse of such a commotion; then, snatching up his hat and 
making a profound bow, he left the room. 

A glow of conscious virtue passed over me on his depar¬ 
ture. I found that I had resisted evil, and gloried in the 
thought; but this triumphant feeling gave way to one of re¬ 
venge against the author of my calamity. After reflecting 
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for a short time, it occurred to me that the best way to pun¬ 
ish him would be to commit some outrage which might stamp 
him with infamy, and render him miserable if ever he thought 
of resuming his body. “I shall at least have him expelled 
from the university. This shall be the first blow directed 
against his comfort. He will in time become weary of my 
body, and will find very little satisfaction in his own when 
he takes it into his head to make an exchange." Full of 
these ideas, I entered the college court, where the first ob¬ 
ject that met my eyes was Dr. Dedimus Dunderhead coming 
toward me—his baton of office in his hand, spectacles on his 
carbuncle nose, and his head thrown back as he strutted along 
4 ta militaire. Without a moment's hesitation I advanced 
up to him and knocked off his cocked-hat; nor did I stop to 
see how he looked at this extraordinary salutation, but walked 
deliberately on. I heard him distinctly call after me, “You 
shall hear of this, sir, by to-morrow." “When you please, 
doctor," was my answer. “Now, Master Wolstang,” said I 
to myself, “ I have driven you from Gottingen college, and 
wish you much joy of your expulsion.” Such were my 
thoughts, and the morrow verified them; for, a meeting of 
the Senatus Academicus being summoned by the provost, 
that learned body declared Albert Wolstang unfit to be a 
member of the university, and he was accordingly placarded 
upon the gate and expelled in terrorcm. 

This circumstance, being just what I wanted, gave me no 
uneasiness; but a few days thereafter an event arose out of 
it which subjected me to much inconvenience. Having un¬ 
wittingly strolled into the college, I was rudely collared by 
one of the officers, which so enraged me that I knocked 
down the fellow with a blow of my fist. For this I was ap¬ 
prehended the same day by three gendarmes, and carried 
before the Syndic, who condemned me to suffer two weeks’ 
close confinement, and to be fed on bread and water. This 
punishment, though perhaps not disproportioned to the of¬ 
fence, was, in my estimation, horribly severe; and now, for 
the first time, did I feel regret for the absurdity of my con¬ 
duct. I found that in endeavoring to punish Wolstang I 
was in truth only punishing myself, and that it was a matter 
of doubt whether he would ever submit to a corporeal change, 
seeing that my fortune was much more considerable than his 
own, and that he would come at it in the course of six 
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months. This I had no doubt was the chief consideration 
that induced the fellow to bring about such a metamorphosis. 

On getting out of prison I was the most miserable wretch 
on earth. The fierce desire of vengeance had formerly kept 
up my spirits; but this was now gone, and they sank to the 
lowest pitch. I found that I was spurned by those very 
persons who were before most anxious to cultivate my friend¬ 
ship. Barnabas and Louise had left me, resolving no longer 
to serve one who had undergone the punishment of a male¬ 
factor. In order to clear up matters, I frequently called at 
my own house to inquire if I myself was at home—for so 
was I obliged to speak of the miscreant who had possession 
of my body; but on every occasion I was answered in the 
negative. “ I had gone out to see a friend in town; ” “I had 
gone to the country;" “ I was expected soon." Never by any 
possibility could I get a sight of myself. All this convinced 
me that the case was hopeless, and that I must make the best 
of my deplorable situation. 

In consequence of the peculiar opportunities which I en¬ 
joyed, I soon discovered that Wolstang, whom I had long 
thought rather highly of, was in reality a very bad charac¬ 
ter. Some persons of the worst description in Gottingen 
appeared to have been his associates. Times without num¬ 
ber I was accosted as an acquaintance by gamblers, pick¬ 
pockets, usurers, and prostitutes; and through their means 
I unravelled a train of imposture, profligacy, and dissipation 
in which he had been long deeply involved. I found out 
even worse than this—at least what I dreaded much more. 
This was a forgery to an immense amount, which he, in con¬ 
cert with another person, had committed on an extensive 
mercantile house. The accomplice, in a high state of trepi¬ 
dation, came to tell me that the whole was in a fair way of 
being blown, and that if we wished to save our necks an 
instantaneous departure from the city was indispensable. 
Such a piece of intelligence threw me into great alarm. If 
I remained, my apprehension would be inevitable: and how 
would it be possible for me to persuade any one that I was 
not Wolstang? My conviction and execution must follow; 
and though I was now so regardless of life that I would 
gladly have been in my grave, yet there was something re¬ 
volting in the idea of dying for a villain, merely because I 
could not show that I was not myself. These reflections 
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had their due weight, and I resolved to leave Gottingen next 
day, and escape from the country altogether. 

While meditating upon this scheme, I walked about three 
miles out of town for the purpose of maturing my plans 
undisturbed by the noise and bustle of the streets. As I 
was going slowly along, I perceived a man walking about a 
furlong before me. His gait and dress arrested my atten¬ 
tion particularly, and after a few glances I was convinced 
that he must be myself. The joy that pervaded my mind at 
this sight no language can describe; it was as a glimpse of 
Heaven, and filled me with perfect ecstasy. Prudence, how¬ 
ever, did not forsake me, and I resolved to steal slowly upon 
him, collar him, and demand an explanation. With this view 
I approached him, concealing myself as well as I could, and 
was so successful that I had actually got within ten yards of 
my prey without being discovered. At this instant, hearing 
footsteps, he turned round, looked alarmed, and took to his 
heels. 1 was after him in a moment, and the flight on one 
side and pursuit on the other were keenly contested. 
Thanks to Wolstang's long legs, they were better than the 
short ones with which my antagonist was furnished, and I 
caught him by the collar as he was about to enter a wood. 
I grasped my body with Herculean grip, so terrified was I 
to lose it. “ And now, you villain,” said I, as soon as I could 
recover breath, “tell me the meaning of this. Restore me 
my body, or by Heaven I will-” 

“You will do what?” asked he, with the most insolent 
coolness. This question was a dagger to my soul, for I knew 
that any punishment I inflicted upon him must be inflicted 
upon myself. I stood mute for a few seconds, still holding 
him strongly in my grasp. At last, throwing pity aside, by 
one vast effort I cried out, “ I declare solemnly, Wolstang, 
that if you do not give me back my body I shall kill you on 

“Kill me on the spot!” replied he. “Do you mean to 
say that you will kill your own body ? ” 

“I do say so,” was my answer. “I will rather destroy 
my dear body, than it should be disgraced by a scoundrel 
like you.” 

“You are jesting," said Wolstang, endeavoring to extri¬ 
cate himself. 

“I shall show you the contrary,” rejoined I, giving him a 
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violent blow on the nose, and another on the ribs. These 
strokes almost drew tears from my eyes; and when I saw 
my precious blood flowing, I certainly would have wept 
aloud, but for the terrible energy which rage had given me. 
.The punishment had its evident effect, however, upon Wol- 
stang, for he became agitated and alarmed, grew pale, and 
entreated me to let him go. “ Never, you villain, till you 
return me back my body. Let me be myself again, and 
then you are free.” 

“That is impossible,” said he, “and cannot be done with¬ 
out the agency of another person, who is absent; but I hereby 
solemnly swear that five days after my death your body 
shall be your own.” 

“ If better terms cannot be had, I must take even these, but 
better I shall have; so prepare to part with what is not your 
own. Take yourself back again, or I will beat you to a mum¬ 
my.” So saying, I laid on him most unmercifully—flattened 
his nose (or rather my own), and laid him sprawling on the 
earth without ceremony. While engaged in this business, I 
heard a sneeze, and, looking to the quarter from which it 
proceeded, whom did I see emerging from the wood but my 
old acquaintance with the snuff-colored surtout, the scarlet 
waistcoat, and wooden leg. He saluted me as usual with a 
smile, and was beginning to regret the length of time which 
had elapsed since he last had the pleasure of seeing me, 
when I interrupted him. “Come," said I; “this is not a time 
for ridiculous grimace; you know all about it; so help me to 
get my body back from this scoundrel here.” 

“Certainly, my dear friend. Heaven forbid that you 
should be robbed of so unalienable a property. Wolstang, 
you must give it up. 'Tis the height of injustice to deprive 

“Shall I surrender it, then ?” said Wolstang, with a piti¬ 
able voice. 

“By all means; let Mr. Stadt have his body.” 

In an instant I felt great pains shoot through me, and I 
lay on the ground, breathless and exhausted as if from some 
dreadful punishment. I also saw the little gentleman, and 
the tall stout figure of Wolstang, walk away arm in arm, and 
enter the wood. I was now myself again, but had at first 
little cause of congratulation on the change, while the un¬ 
principled author of my calamities was moving off in his own 
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body without a single scratch. If my frame was in bad case, 
however, my mind felt relieved beyond conception. A load 
was taken from it, and it felt the consciousness of being en¬ 
cased in that earthly tenement destined by Heaven for its 
habitation. 

Alas, how transient is human happiness! Scarcely had an 
hour elapsed when a shudder came over me, precisely similar 
to that which occurred some weeks before on entering the 
college of Gottingen. I also perceived that I was stronger, 
taller, and more vigorous, and, as if by magic, totally free 
of pain. At this change a horrid sentiment came across me, 
and, on looking at my shadow in a well, I observed that I 
was no longer myself, but Wolstang; the diabolical miscreant 
had again effected a metempsychosis. Full of distracting 
ideas, I wandered about the fields till nightfall, when I re¬ 
turned into the city, and threw myself into bed, overpowered 
with fatigue and grief. 

Next day I made a point of calling at my own house, and 
inquiring for myself. The servant said that I could not be 
seen, being confined to bed in consequence of several bruises 
received in an encounter with two highwaymen. I called 
next day, and was still confined. On the third I did the 
same, but I had gone out with a friend. On the fourth I 
learned that I was dead. 

It will readily be believed that this last intelligence was 
far from being unwelcome. On hearing of my own death I 
felt the most lively pleasure, anticipating the period when I 
would be myself again. That period, according to Wol- 
stang’s solemn vow, would arrive in five days. Three of 
these I had spent in the house, carefully secluding myself 
from observation, when I heard a sneeze at the outside of 
the door. It opened, and in stepped the little man with the 
snuff-colored surtout, the scarlet waistcoat, and the wooden 
leg. I had conceived a dislike approaching to horror at this 
rascal, whom I naturally concluded to be at the bottom of 
these diabolical transformations; I, however, contained my 
wrath till I should hear what he had to say. 

“ I wish you much joy, my dear friend, that yon are going 
to resume your own body. There is, however, one circum¬ 
stance, which perhaps you have overlooked. Are you aware 
that you are to be buried to-day ?" 
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“I never thought of it,” answered I calmly, “nor is it of 
any consequence, I presume. In two days I shall be myself 
again. I shall then leave this body behind me, and take 
possession of my own." 

“And where will your own body be then ?” 

“In the grave,” said I with a shudder, as the thought 
came across me. 

“ Precisely so, and you will enjoy the pleasure of being 
buried alive; that, I suppose, you have not calculated upon.” 

This remark struck me with blank dismay, and I fell back 
on my chair, uttering a deep groan. “ Is there then no hope ? 
cannot this dreadful doom be averted ? must I be buried 

“ The case is rather a hard one, Mr. Stadt, but perhaps 
not without a remedy.” 

“Yes, there is a remedy,” cried I, starting up and striking 
my forehead. “ I shall hie me to my own house, and entreat 
them to suspend the funeral for two days.” 

“I saw the undertaker’s men enter the house, as I passed 
by, for the purpose, I should think, of screwing down the 
coffin-lid. However,” continued he, taking a pinch of snuff, 
“ you may try; and if you fail, I have a scheme in view which 
will perhaps suit your purpose. I shall await your return.” 

In a moment my hat was on my head, in another I was 
out of the room, and in a third at my own house. What he 
had stated was substantially true. Some of the mourners 
had arrived, and the undertaker's men were waiting below, 
till they should be summoned upstairs to screw down the 
lid. Without an instant of delay I rushed to the chamber 
where my dear body was lying in its shell. Some of my 
friends were there, and I entreated them, in imploring ac¬ 
cents, to stop for two days, and they would see that the 
corpse which lay before them would revive. “ I am not 
dead,” cried I, forgetting myself—“I assure you I am not 

“Poor fellow! he has lost his senses,” said one. 

“I assure you I am not dead,” said I, throwing myself 
upon my knees before my cousin, who was present. 

“ I know that, my good fellow,” was his answer, “ but poor 
Stadt, you see, is gone forever.” 

“That is not Stadt—it is I—it is I—will you not believe 
me? I am Stadt—this is not me—I am not myself. For 
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Heaven's sake suspend this funeral." Such were my ex¬ 
clamations, but they produced no other effect but that of pity 
among the bystanders. 

“ Poor, unfortunate fellow, he is crazed. Get a porter 
and let him be taken home." 

This order, which was given by my cousin himself, stung 
me to madness, and, changing my piteous tones for those of 
fierce resistance, I swore that “ I would not turn out for any 
man living. I would not be buried alive to please them." 
To this nobody made any reply, but in the course of a minute 
four stout porters made their appearance, and I was forced 
from the house. 

Returning to Wolstang's lodgings, the old man was there 
in waiting, as he promised. “What,” said I, with trepida¬ 
tion—“what is the scheme you were to propose ? Tell me, 
and avert the horrible doom which will await me, for they 
have refused to suspend the funeral.” 

“ My dear friend,” said he in the most soothing manner, 
“ your case is far from being so bad as you apprehend. You 
have just to write your name in this book, and you will be 
yourself again in an instant. Instead of coming alive in the 
grave, you will be alive before the coffin-lid is put on. Only 
think of the difference of the two situations.” 

“ A confounded difference, indeed,” thought I, taking hold 
of the pen. But at the very moment when I was going to 
write, I observed, above, the following words: 

“ I hereby engage, after my natural decease, to give over 
my soul to the owner of this book.” 

“What!” said I, “this is the old compact; the one you 
wished me to sign before.” 

“ The same, my dear friend.” 

“ Then I’ll be d—d if I sign it.” 

“Only think of the consequences,” said he. 

“ I will abide the consequences rather than sell my soul.” 

“Buried alive, my dear sir—only think.” 

“ I will not sign the compact.” 

“Only think of being buried alive,” continued he—“stifled 
to death—pent up on all sides—earth above, earth below— 
no hope—no room to move in—suffocated, stupefied, horror- 
struck—utter despair. Is not the idea dreadful ? ” 

I gave a shudder at this picture, which was drawn with 
horrible truth; but the energies of religion and the hopes of 
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futurity rushed upon my soul and sustained it in the dread¬ 
ful trial. “Away, away,” said I, pushing him back. “I 
have made up my mind to the sacrifice, since better may not 
be. Whatever happens to my body, I am resolved not to 
risk my eternal soul for its sake.” 

“Think again,” said he, “and make up your mind. If I 
leave you, your fate is irrevocable. Are you decided ? ” 
“lam.” 

“ Only reflect once more. Consider how, by putting your 
name in this book, you will save yourself from a miserable 
death. Are you decided ? ” 

“I am,” replied I firmly. 

“Then, fool,” said he, while a frown perfectly unnatural 
to him corrugated his brow, and his eyes shot forth vivid 
glances of fire—“ then, fool, I leave you to your fate. You 
shall never see me again.” So saying, he walked out of the 
room, dispensing with his usual bows and grimaces, and 
dashing the door fiercely after him, while I threw myself 
upon a couch in an agony of despair. 

My doom was now sealed; for, on going to the windows 
a few minutes thereafter, I beheld my own funeral, with my 
cousin at the head of the procession, acting as chief mourner. 
In a short time I saw the company returning from the inter¬ 
ment. “All is over, then,” said I, wringing my hands at 
this deplorable sight. “ I am the victim of some infernal 
agency, and must prepare for the dreadful sacrifice.” That 
night I was supremely wretched, tossing incessantly in bed, 
while sleep was denied to my wearied eyelids. Next morn¬ 
ing my haggard look was remarked by my servant, who pro¬ 
posed sending for a physician; but this I would not allow, 
knowing that woe like mine was beyond the reach of medi¬ 
cine. The day after was the last I was to behold upon 
earth. It came, and I endeavored by every means to subdue 
the terror which it brought along with it. On arising from 
bed, I sent for my servant, an elderly woman whom I had got 
to supply the place of Barnabas and Louise, and gave her one 
hundred gilders, being all the money I could find in Wol- 
stang's bureau. “Now, Philippa,” said I, “as soon as the 
clock of the study has struck three, come in, and you will 
find me dead. Retire, and do not enter till then.” She went 
away, promising to do alt that I had ordered her. 

During the interval I sat opposite the clock, marking the 
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hours pass rapidly by. Every tick was as a death-knell to 
my ear—every moment of the hands, as the motion of a 
scimitar levelled to cut me in pieces. 1 heard all. and 1 saw 
all in horrid silence. Two o’clock at length struck. “Now,” 
said I, “ there is but one hour for me on earth—then the 
dreadful struggle begins—then I must live again in the tomb, 
only to perish miserably. ” Half an hour passed, then forty 
minutes, then fifty, then fifty-five. I saw with utter despair 
the minute-hand go by the latter, and approach the meridian 
number of the dial. As it swept on, a stupor fell over my 
spirit, a mist swam before my eyes, and I almost lost the 
power of consciousness. At last I heard one strike aloud— 
my flesh creeped with dread; then /too —I gave a universal 
shudder; then /iree, and I gasped convulsively, and saw 
and heard nothing further. 

At this moment I was sensible of an insufferable coldness. 
My heart fluttered, then it beat strong, and the blood, pass¬ 
ing as it were over my chilled frame, gave it warmth and 
animation. I also began by slow degrees to breathe. But 
though my bodily feelings were thus torpid, my mental ones 
were very different. They were on the rack; for I knew 
that f was now buried alive, and that the dreadful struggle 
was about to commence. I was terrified to move, because I 
knew f W(^uld feel the horrid walls of my narrow prison- 
house. f was terrified to breathe, because the pent air within 
it would be exhausted, and the suffocation of struggling hu¬ 
manity would seize upon me. f was even terrified to open 
my eyes, and gazed upon the eternal darkness by which I 
was surrounded. Could I resist ?—the idea was madness. 
What would my strength avail against the closed coffin, and 
the pressure above, below, and on every side ? 

Meanwhile f felt the necessity of breathing, and I did 
breathe fully; and the air was neither so close nor scanty as 
might have been supposed. This struck me as very singu¬ 
lar; and being naturally of an inquisitive disposition, I felt 
an irresistible wish, even in my dreadful situation, to inves¬ 
tigate, if possible, the cause of it. “ The coffin must be un¬ 
conscionably large. ” This was my first idea; and to ascertain 
it, I slightly raised my hands, shuddering at the same time 
at the thought of their coming in contact with the lid above 
me. However, they encountered no lid. Up, up, up I 
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elevated them, and met with nothing. I then groped to the 
sides, but the coffin laterally seemed equally capacious; no 
sides were to be found. “This is certainly a most extraor¬ 
dinary shell to bury a man of my size in. I shall try if possi¬ 
ble to ascertain its limits before I die—suppose I endeavor 
to stand upright.” The thought no sooner came across my 
mind than I carried it into execution. I got up, raising my¬ 
self by slow degrees, in case of knocking my head against 
the lid. Nothing, however, impeded my extension, and I 
stood straight. I even raised my hands on high, to feel if 
it were possible to reach the top; no such thing: the coffin 
was apparently without bounds. Altogether, I felt more 
comfortable than a buried man could expect to be. One 
thing struck me, and it was this—I had no grave-clothes 
upon me. “ But,” thought I, “ this is easily accounted for; 
my cousin comes to my property, and the scoundrel has 
adopted the most economical means of getting rid of me.” 
I had not as yet opened my eyes, being daunted at the idea 
of encountering the dreary darkness of the grave. But my 
courage being somewhat augmented by the foregoing events, 
I endeavored to open them. This was impossible; and on 
examination, I found that they were bandaged, my head 
being encircled with a fillet. On endeavoring to loosen it, 
I lost my balance, and tumbled down with a hideous noise. 
I did not merely fall upon the bottom of the coffin, as might 
be expected; on the contrary, I seemed to roll off it, and 
fell lower as it were, into some vault underneath. In en¬ 
deavoring to arrest this strange descent, I caught hold of 
the coffin, and pulled it on the top of me. Nor was this 
all; for, before I could account for such a train of extraor¬ 
dinary accidents below ground, and while yet stupified and 
bewildered, I heard a door open, and, in an instant after, 
human voices. “ What, in Heaven's name, can be the mean¬ 
ing of this ? ” ejaculated I involuntarily. “ Is it a dream ?— 
am I asleep or am I awake ? Am I dead or alive ? ” While 
meditating thus, and struggling to extricate myself from the 
coffin, I heard some one say distinctly, “ Good God, he is 
come alive! ” At the same instant the fillet was drawn from 
my eyes. I opened them with amazement: instead of the 
gloom of death, the glorious light of heaven burst upon 
them! I was confounded; and, to add to my surprise, I saw 
supporting me two men, with whose faces I was familiar. I 
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gazed at the one, then at the other, with looks of fixed as¬ 
tonishment. “ What is this ? " said I; “ where am I ? " 

“You must remain quiet,” said the eldest, with a smile 
“We must have you put to bed, and afterward dressed." 

“ What is this ? ” continued I: “ am I not dead? was I not 
buried ?" 

“ Hush, my dear friend—let me throw this great-coat over 

“But I must speak,” said I, my senses still wandering 
“ Where am I ? who are you ? ” 

“ Do you not know me ? ” 

“Yes,” replied I, gazing at him intently—“my friend 
Dr. Wunderdudt. Good God! how do you happen to be 
here ? Did I not come alive in the grave ? ” 

“You may thank us that you did not,” said he. “Look 
around, and say if you know where you are.” 

I looked, as he directed, and found myself in a large room 
fitted up with benches, and having half a dozen skeletons 
dangling from the roof. At last I satisfied myself that I 
was in the anatomical theatre of the university. 

“But,” said I, “there is something in all this I cannot 
comprehend. What—where is the coffin ? ” 

“What coffin, my dear fellow ?” said Wunderdudt. 

“The coffin that I was in.” 

“ The coffin! ” said he, smiling; “ I suppose it remains where 
it was put the day before yesterday.” 

I rubbed my eyes with vexation, not knowing what to 
make of these perplexing circumstances. “I mean,” said 
1, “the coffin—the coffin I drew over upon me when I fell.” 

“I do not know of any coffin,” answered he, laughing 
heartily; “but I know very well that you have pulled upon 
yourself my good mahogany table; there it lies.” And on 
looking, I observed the large table, which stood in the mid¬ 
dle of the hall, overturned upon the floor. Dr. Wunder¬ 
dudt (he was professor of anatomy to the college) now made 
me retire, and had me put in bed till clothing could be pro¬ 
cured. But I would not allow him to depart till he had un¬ 
ravelled the strange web of perplexity in which I still found 
myself involved. 

“The day before yesterday,” said he, “I informed the 
resurrectionists in the service of the university that I was 
in want of a subject, desiring them at the same time to set 
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to work with all speed. That very night they returned, as¬ 
suring me that they had fished up one which would answer 
to a hair, being both young and vigorous. In order to in¬ 
form myself of the quality of what they brought me, I ex¬ 
amined the body, when, to my indignation and grief I found 
that they had disinterred my excellent friend Mr. Frederick 
Stadt, who had been buried the same day.” 

“ What! ” said I, starting up from the bed, “did they dis¬ 
inter me ?—the scoundrels! ” 

“You may well call them scoundrels,” said the professor, 
“ for preventing a gentleman from enjoying the pleasure of 
being buried alive. The deed was certainly most felonious; 
and if you are at all anxious, I shall have them reported to 
the Syndic, and tried for their impertinent interference. But 
to proceed. No sooner did I observe that they had fallen 
upon you than I said: ‘My good men, this will never do. 
You have brought me here my worthy friend Mr. Stadt. I 
cannot feel in my heart to anatomize him; so just carry him 
quietly back to his old quarters, and I shall pay you his price, 
and something over and above. ’ ” 

“What!” said I, again interrupting the doctor, “is it 
possible you could be so inhuman as to make the scoundrels 
bury me again ? ” 

“Now, Stadt,” rejoined he, with a smile, “you are a 
strange fellow. You were angry at the men for raising you, 
and now you are angry at me for endeavoring to repair their 
error by reinterring you.” 

“ But you forget that I was to come alive ? ” 

“ How the deuce was I to know that, my dear boy ? ” 

“ Very true. Go on, doctor, and excuse me for interrupt¬ 
ing you so often.” 

“Well,” continued he, “the men carried you last night to 
deposit you in your long home, when, as fate would have it, 
they were prevented by a ridiculous fellow of a tailor, who, 
for a trifling wager, had engaged to sit up alone, during the 
whole night, in the churchyard, exactly at the spot where 
your grave lay. So they brought you back to the college, 
resolving to inter you to-night, if the tailor, or the Devil 
himself, should stand in their way. Your timely resuscita¬ 
tion will save them this trouble. At the same time, if you 
are still offended, they will be happy to take you back, and 
you may yet enjoy the felicity of being buried alive. ” 
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Such was a simple statement of the fact, delivered in the 
professor’s good-humored and satirical style; and from it 
the reader may guess what a narrow escape I had from the 
most dreadful of deaths. I returned to my own house as 
soon as possible, to the no small mortification of my cousin, 
who was proceeding to invest himself with all that belonged 
to me. I made him refund without ceremony, and altered 
my will, which had been made in his favor, not forgetting, 
in so doing, his refusal to let my body remain two days 
longer unburied. A day or two afterward I saw a funeral 
pass by, which, on inquiry, I learned to be Wolstang’s. He 
died suddenly, as I was informed, and some persons remarked 
it as a curious event that his death happened at precisely the 
same moment as my return to life. This was merely men¬ 
tioned as a passing observation, but no inference was de¬ 
duced from it. The old domestic in Wolstang’s house gave 
a wonderful account of his death, mentioning the hour at 
which he said he was to die, and how it was verified by the 
event. She said nothing, however, about the hundred gil¬ 
ders. Many considered her story as a piece of mere trum¬ 
pery. She had nevertheless a number of believers. 

These events, which are here related at full, I can only 
attest by my own word,except, indeed, the affair of the com¬ 
ing alive, which everybody in Gottingen knows of. If any 
doubt the more unlikely parts of the detail, I cannot help it. 
I have not written this with the view of empty fame, and 
still less of profit. Philosophy has taught me to despise the 
former, and my income renders the latter an object of no 
importance. I shall conclude with acknowledging that a 
strong change has been wrought in my opinions; and that 
from ridiculing the doctrines of the sage of Samos, I am now 
one of their firmest supporters. In a word, I am what I have 
designated myself. 


“A Modern Pythagorean.” 
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WHAT WAS IT? 

By Fitz James O’Brien 

Famous Story Series. 

The author answers his own question in this grewsome story with such 
wonderful skill and imaginative power that we are momentarily compelled to 
believe in the possibility of the horrible incident be describes. 


It is, I confess, with considerable diffidence that I ap¬ 
proach the strange narrative which I am about to relate. 
The events which I purpose detailing are of so extraordinary 
a character that I am quite prepared to meet with an unusual 
amount of incredulity and scorn. I accept all such before¬ 
hand. I have, I trust, the literary courage to face unbelief. 
I have, after mature consideration, resolved to narrate, in 
as simple and straightforward a manner as I can compass, 
some facts that passed under my observation, in the month 
of July last, and which, in the annals of the mysteries of 
physical science, are wholly unparalleled. 

I live at No. — Twenty-sixth Street, in New York. The 
house is in some respects a curious one. It has enjoyed for 
the last two years the reputation of being haunted. The 
house is very spacious. A hall of noble size leads to a large 
spiral staircase winding through its centre, while the various 
apartments are of imposing dimensions. It was built some 

fifteen or twenty years since by Mr. A-, the well-known 

New York merchant, who five years ago threw the commer¬ 
cial world into convulsions by a stupendous bank fraud. Mr. 

A-, as every one knows, escaped to Europe, and died not 

long after, of a broken heart. Almost immediately after 
the news of his decease reached this country and was verified, 
the report spread in Twenty-sixth Street that No. — was 
haunted. Legal measures had dispossessed the widow of its 
former owner, and it was inhabited merely by a care-taker 
and his wife, placed there by the house-agent into whose 
hands it had passed for purposes of renting or sale. These 
people declared that they were troubled with unnatural 
noises. Doors were opened without any visible agency. 
The remnants of furniture scattered through the various 
rooms were, during the night, piled one upon the other by 
unknown hands. Invisible feet passed up and down the 
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stairs in broad daylight, accompanied by the rustle of un¬ 
seen silk dresses, and the gliding of viewless hands along 
the massive balusters. The care-taker and his wife declared 
they would live there no longer. The house-agent laughed, 
dismissed them, and put others in their place. The noises 
and supernatural manifestations continued. The neighbor¬ 
hood caught up the story, and the house remained untenanted 
for three years. Several persons negotiated for it; but, 
somehow, always before the bargain was closed they heard 
the unpleasant rumors and declined to treat any further. 

It was in this state of things that my landlady, who at 
that time kept a boarding-house in Bleecker Street, and who 
wished to move further up town, conceived the bold idea of 
renting No. — Twenty-sixth Street. Happening to have in 
her house rather a plucky and philosophical set of boarders, 
she laid her scheme before us, stating candidly everything 
she had heard respecting the ghostly qualities of the estab¬ 
lishment to which she wished to remove us. With the ex¬ 
ception of two timid persons—a sea-captain and a returned 
Californian, who immediately gave notice that they would 
leave—all of Mrs. Moffat’s guests declared that they would 
accompany her in her incursion into the abode of spirits. 

Our removal was effected in the month of May, and we 
were charmed with our new residence. 

Of course we had no sooner established ourselves at No. 
— than we began to expect the ghosts. We absolutely 
awaited their advent with eagerness. Our dinner conversa¬ 
tion was supernatural. I found myself a person of immense 
importance, it having leaked out that I was tolerably well 
versed in the history of supernaturalism, and had once writ¬ 
ten a story the foundation of which was a ghost. If a 
table or wainscot panel happened to warp when we were 
assembled in the large drawing-room, there was an instant 
silence, and every one was prepared for an immediate clank¬ 
ing of chains and a spectral form. 

After a month of psychological excitement, it was with the 
utmost dissatisfaction that we were forced to acknowledge 
that nothing in the remotest degree approaching the super¬ 
natural had manifested itself. 

Things were in this state when an incident took place so 
awful and inexplicable in its character that my reason fairly 
reels at the bare memory of the occurrence. It was the 
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tenth of July. After dinner was over I repaired, with my 
friend Dr. Hammond, to the garden to smoke my evening 
pipe. Independent of certain mental sympathies which ex¬ 
isted between the doctor and myself, we were linked to¬ 
gether by a vice. We both smoked opium. We knew each 
other's secret and respected it. We enjoyed together that 
wonderful expansion of thought, that marvellous intensify¬ 
ing of the perceptive faculties, that boundless feeling of ex¬ 
istence when we seem to have points of contact with the 
whole universe—in short, that unimaginable spiritual bliss, 
which I would not surrender for a throne, and which I hope 
you, reader, will never—never taste. 

On the evening in question, the tenth of July, the doctor 
and myself drifted into an unusually metaphysical mood. 
We lit our large meerschaums, filled with fine Turkish to¬ 
bacco, in the core of which burned a little black nut of 
opium, that, like the nut in the fairy tale, held within its 
narrow limits wonders beyond the reach of kings; we paced 
to and fro, conversing. A strange perversity dominated the 
currents of our thoughts. They would not flow through the 
sun-lit channels into which we strove to divert them. For 
some unaccountable reason, they constantly diverged into 
dark and lonesome beds, where a continual gloom brooded. 
It was in vain that, after our old fashion, we flung ourselves 
on the shores of the East, and talked of its gay bazaars, of 
the splendors of the time of Haroun, of harems and golden 
palaces. Black afreets continually arose from the depths of 
our talk, and expanded, like the one the fisherman released 
from the copper vessel, until they blotted everything bright_ 
from our vision. Insensibly, we yielded to the occult force 
that swayed us, and indulged in gloomy speculation. We 
had talked some time upon the proneness of the human mind 
to mysticism, and the almost universal love of the terrible, 
when Hammond suddenly said to me, “ What do you con¬ 
sider to be the greatest element of terror ? ” 

The question puzzled me. That many things were terri¬ 
ble, I knew. But it now struck me, for the first time, that 
there must be one great and ruling embodiment of fear—a 
King of Terrors, to which all others must succumb. What 
might it be ? To what train of circumstances wonld it owe 
its existence ? 

“I confess, Hammond,” I replied to my friend, “I never 
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considered the subject before. That there must be one 
Something more terrible than any other thing, I feel. I 
cannot attempt, however, even the most vague definition.” 

“I am somewhat like you, Harry,” he answered. “I feel 
my capacity to experience a terror greater than anything yet 
conceived by the human mind—something combining in 
fearful and unnatural amalgamation hitherto supposed in¬ 
compatible elements. The calling of the voices in Brockden 
Brown’s novel of ‘Wieland ' is awful; so is the picture of the 
Dweller on the Threshold, in Bulwer’s ‘Zanoni;’ but,” he 
added, shaking his head gloomily, “ there is something more 
horrible still than these.” 

“Look here, Hammond,” I rejoined, “let us drop this 
kind of talk, for Heaven's sake! We shall suffer for it, de- 

“I don't know what’s the matter with me to-night,” he 
replied, “but my brain is running upon all sorts of weird 
and awful thoughts. I feel as if I could write a story like 
Hoffman, to-night, if I were only master of a literary style.” 

“Well, if we are going to be Hoffmanesque in our talk, 
I’m off to bed. Opium and nightmares should never be 
brought together. How sultry it is! Good-night, Ham- 

“ Good-night, Harry. Pleasant dreams to you.” 

“To you, gloomy wretch, afreets, ghouls, and enchanters.” 

We parted, and each sought his respective chamber. I 
undressed quickly and got into bed, taking with me, accord¬ 
ing to my usual custom, a book over which I generally read 
myself to sleep. I opened the volume as soon as I had laid 
my head upon the pillow, and instantly flung it to the other 
side of the room. It was Goudon’s “ History of Monsters,” 
—a curious French work, which I had lately imported from 
Paris, but which, in the state of mind I had then reached, 
was anything but an agreeable companion. I resolved to 
go to sleep at once; so, turning down my gas until nothing 
but a little blue point of light glimmered on the top of the 
tube, I composed myself to rest. 

The room was in total darkness. The atom of gas that 
still remained alight did not illuminate a distance of three 
inches round the burner. I desperately drew my arm across 
my eyes, as if to shut out even the darkness and tried to 
think of nothing. It was in vain. The confounded themes 
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touched on by Hammond in the garden kept obtruding them¬ 
selves on my brain. I battled against them. I erected ram¬ 
parts of would-be blankness of intellect to keep them out. 
They still crowded upon me. While I was lying still as a 
corpse, hoping that by a perfect physical inaction I should 
hasten mental repose, an awful incident occurred. A Some¬ 
thing dropped, as it seemed, from the ceiling, plumb upon 
my chest, and the next instant I felt two bony hands encir¬ 
cling my throat, endeavoring to choke me. 

I am no coward, and am possessed of considerable physi¬ 
cal strength. The suddenness of the attack, instead of stun¬ 
ning me, strung every nerve to its highest tension. My body 
acted from instinct, before my brain had time to realize the 
terrors of my position. In an instant I wound two muscular 
arms around the creature, and squeezed it, with all the 
strength of despair, against my chest. In a few seconds the 
bony hands that had fastened on my throat loosened their 
hold, and I was free to breathe once more. Then com¬ 
menced a struggle of awful intensity. Immersed in the most 
profound darkness, totally ignorant of the nature of the 
Thing by which I was so suddenly attacked, finding my grasp 
slipping every moment, by reason, it seemed to me, of the 
entire nakedness of my assailant, bitten with sharp teeth in 
the shoulder, neck, and chest, having every moment to pro¬ 
tect my throat against a pair of sinewy, agile hands, which 
my utmost efforts could not confine—these were a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances to combat which required ail the 
strength, skill, and courage that I possessed. 

At last, after a silent, deadly, exhausting struggle, I got my 
assailant under by a series of incredible efforts of strength. 
Once pinned, with my knee on what I made out to be its 
chest, I knew that I was victor. I rested for a moment to 
breathe. I heard the creature beneath me panting in the 
darkness, and felt the violent throbbing of a heart. It was 
apparently as exhausted as I was; that was one comfort. 
At this moment I remembered that I usually placed under my 
pillow, before going to bed, a large yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief. I felt for it instantly; it was there. In a few 
seconds more I had, after a fashion, pinioned the creature’s 

I now felt tolerably secure. There was nothing more to 
be done but to turn on the gas, and, having first seen what 
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my midnight assailant was like, arouse the household. I 
will confess to being actuated by a certain pride in not giv¬ 
ing the alarm before; I wished to make the capture alone 
and unaided. 

Never losing my hold for an instant, I slipped from the 
bed to the floor, dragging my captive with me. I had but 
a few steps to make to reach the gas-burner; these I made 
with the greatest caution, holding the creature in a grip like 
a vice. At last I got within arm’s length of the tiny speck 
of blue light which told me where the gas-burner lay. Quick 
as lightning I released my grasp with one hand and let on 
the full flood of light. Then I turned to look at my captive. 

I cannot even attempt to give any definition of my sensa¬ 
tions the instant after I turned on the gas. I suppose I must 
have shrieked with terror, for in less than a minute afterward 
my room was crowded with the inmates of the house. I shud¬ 
der now as I think of that awful moment. / saw nothing! 
Yes; I had one arm firmly clasped round a breathing, panting, 
corporeal shape, my other hand gripped with all its strength 
a throat as warm, and apparently fleshly, as my own; and 
yet, with this living substance in my grasp, with its body 
pressed against my own, and all in the bright glare of a large 
jet of gas, I absolutely beheld nothing! Not even an out¬ 
line—a vapor! 

I do not, even at this hour, realize the situation in which 
I found myself. I cannot recall the astounding incident 
thoroughly. Imagination in vain tries to compass the awful 
paradox. 

It breathed. I felt its warm breath upon my cheek. It 
struggled fiercely. It had hands. They clutched me. Its 
skin was smooth, like my own. There it lay, pressed close 
up against rne, solid as stone—and yet utterly invisible! 

I wonder that I did not faint or go mad on the instant. 
Some wonderful instinct must have sustained me; for abso¬ 
lutely, in place of loosening my hold on the terrible Enigma, 
I seemed to gain an additional strength in my moment of 
horror, and tightened my grasp with such wonderful force 
that I felt the creature shivering with agony. 

Just then Hammond entered my room at the head of the 
household. As soon as he beheld my face—which, I sup¬ 
pose, must have been an awful sight to look at—he hastened 
forward, crying, “ Great Heaven, what has happened ? ” 
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“ Hammond! Hammond! ” I cried, “ come here. Oh, this 
is awful! I have been attacked in bed by something or other, 
which I have hold of; but I can’t see it—I can’t see it! ” 

Hammond, doubtless struck by the unfeigned horror ex¬ 
pressed in my countenance, made one or two steps forward 
with an anxious yet puzzled expression. A very audible 
titter burst from the remainder of my visitors. This sup¬ 
pressed laughter made me furious. To laugh at a human 
being in my position! It was the worst species of cruelty. 
A'ffiv, I can understand why the appearance of a man strug- 
ling violently, as it would seem, with an airy nothing, and 
calling for assistance against a vision, should have appeared 
ludicrous. Then, so great was my rage against the mocking 
crowd that had I the power I would have stricken them dead 
where they stood. 

“ Hammond! Hammond! ” I cried again, despairingly, 
“ for God’s sake come to me. I can hold the—the thing but 
a short while longer. It is overpowering me. Help me! 
Help me!” 

“Harry,” whispered Hammond, approaching me, “you 
have been smoking too much opium. ” 

“ I swear to you, Hammond, that this is no vision,” I an¬ 
swered, in the same low tone. “ Don’t you see how it shakes 
my whole frame with its struggles ? If you don’t believe 
me convince yourself. Feel it—touch it.” 

Hammond advanced and laid his hand in the spot I indi¬ 
cated. A wild cry of horror burst from him. He had felt it! 

In a moment he had discovered somewhere in my room a 
long piece of cord, and was the next instant winding it and 
knotting it about the body of the unseen being that I clasped 

“ Harry,” he said, in a hoarse, agitated voice, for, though 
he preserved his presence of mind, he was deeply moved, 
“ Harry, it’s all safe now. You may let go, old fellow, if 
you’re tired. The Thing can’t move.” 

I was utterly exhausted, and I gladly loosed my hold. 

Hammond stood holding the ends of the cord that bound 
the Invisible, twisted round his hand, while before him, self- 
supporting as it were, he beheld a rope laced and interlaced, 
and stretching tightly around a vacant space. I never saw 
a man look so thoroughly stricken with awe. Nevertheless 
his face expressed all the courage and determination which 
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I knew him to possess. His lips, although white, were set 
firmly, and one could perceive at a glance that, although 
stricken with fear, he was not daunted. 

The confusion that ensued among the guests of the house 
who were witnesses of this extraordinary scene between 
Hammond and myself—who beheld the pantomime of bind¬ 
ing this struggling Something—who beheld me almost sink¬ 
ing from physical exhaustion when my task of jailer was 
over—the confusion and terror that took possession of the 
bystanders, when they saw all this, was beyond description. 
The weaker ones fled from the apartment. The few who 
remained clustered near the door and could not be induced 
to approach Hammond and his Charge. Still incredulity 
broke out through their terror. They had not the courage 
to satisfy themselves, and yet they doubted. It was in vain 
that I begged of some of the men to come near and convince 
themselves by touch of the existence in that room of a living 
being which was invisible. They were incredulous, but did 
not dare to undeceive themselves. How could a solid, liv¬ 
ing, breathing body be invisible, they asked. My reply was 
this. I gave a sign to Hammond, and both of us—conquer¬ 
ing our fearful repugnance to touch the invisible creature— 
lifted it from the ground, manacled as it was, and took it 
to my bed. Its weight was about that of a boy of fourteen. 

“Now, my friends,” I said, as Hammond and myself held 
the creature suspended over the bed, “ I can give you self- 
evident proof that here is a solid, ponderable body, which, 
nevertheless, you cannot see. Be good enough to watch the 
surface of the bed attentively.” 

I was astonished at my own courage in treating this strange 
event so calmly; but I had recovered from my first terror, 
and felt a sort of scientific pride in the affair, which domi¬ 
nated every other feeling. 

The eyes of the bystanders were immediately fixed on my 
bed. At a given signal Hammond and I let the creature 
fall. There was the dull sound of a heavy body alighting 
on a soft mass. The timbers of the bed creaked. A deep 
impression marked itself distinctly on the pillow, and on the 
bed itself. The crowd who witnessed this gave a low cry, 
and rushed from the room. Hammond and I were left alone 
with our Mystery. 

We remained silent for some time, listening to the low 
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irregular breathing of the creature on the bed and watching 
the rustle of the bed-clothes as it impotently struggled to 
free itself from confinement. Then Hammond spoke. 

“ Harry, this is awful.” 

“Ay, awful.” 

“But not unaccountable.” 

“ Not unaccountable! What do you mean > Such a thing 
has never occurred since the birth of the world. I know not 
what to think, Hammond. God grant that I am not mad 
and that this is not an insane fantasy! ” 

“ Let us reason a little, Harry. Here is a solid body which 
we touch but which we cannot see. The fact is so unusual 
that it strikes us with terror. Is there no parallel, though, 
for such a phenomenon ? Take a piece of pure glass. It is 
tangible and transparent. A certain chemical coarseness is 
all that prevents its being so entirely transparent as to be 
totally invisible. It is not, theoretically impossible, mind you, 
to make a glass which shall not reflect a single ray of light 
—a glass so pure and homogeneous in its atoms that the rays 
from the sun will pass through it as they do through the air, 
refracted but not reflected. We do not see the air, and yet 
we feel it.” 

“That’s all very well, Hammond, but these are inanimate 
substances. Glass does not breathe, air does not breathe. 
This thing has a heart that palpitates—a will that moves it 
—lungs that play, and inspire and respire. ” 

“ You forget the phenomena of which we have so often 
heard of late,” answered the doctor gravely. “At the meet¬ 
ings called ‘spirit circles, ’ invisible hands have been thrust 
into the hands of those persons round the table—warm, 
fleshly hands that seemed to pulsate with mortal life.” 

“ What ? Do you think, then, that this thing is-” 

“I don’t know what it is,” was the solemn reply; “but 
please the gods I will, with your assistance, thoroughly in¬ 
vestigate it.” 

We watched together, smoking many pipes, all night long, 
by the bedside of the unearthly being that tossed and panted 
until it was apparently wearied out. Then we learned by 
the low, regular breathing that it slept. 

The next morning the house was all astir. The boarders 
congregated on the landing outside my room, and Hammond 
and myself were lions. We had to answer a thousand ques- 
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tions as to the state of our extraordinary prisoner, for as yet 
not one person in the house except ourselves could be in¬ 
duced to set foot in the apartment. 

The creature was awake. This was evidenced by the con¬ 
vulsive manner in which the bed-clothes were moved in its 
efforts to escape. There was something truly terrible in be¬ 
holding, as it were, those second-hand indications of the 
terrible writhings and agonized struggles for liberty which 
themselves were invisible. 

Hammond and myself had racked our brains during the 
long night to discover some means by which we might real¬ 
ize the shape and general appearance of the Enigma. As 
well as we could make out by passing our hands over the 
creature's form, its outlines and lineaments were human. 
There was a mouth; a round, smooth head without hair; 
a nose, which, however, was little elevated above the cheeks; 
and its hands and feet felt like those of a boy. At first we 
thought of placing the being on a smooth surface and trac¬ 
ing its outlines with chalk, as shoemakers trace the outline 
of the foot. This plan was given up as being of no value. 
Such an outline would give not the slightest idea of its con¬ 
formation. 

A happy thought struck me. We would take a cast of it 
in plaster of Paris. This would give us the solid figure, and 
satisfy all our wishes. But how to do it. The movements 
of the creature would disturb the setting of the plastic cov¬ 
ering, and distort the mould. Another thought. Why not 
give it chloroform ? It had respiratory organs—that was 
evident by its breathing. Once reduced to a state of insensi¬ 
bility, we could do with it what we would. Doctor X- 

was sent for; and after the worthy physician had recovered 
from the first shock of amazement, he proceeded to admin¬ 
ister the chloroform. In three minutes afterward we were 
enabled to remove the fetters from the creature’s body, and 
a modeller was busily engaged in covering the invisible form 
with the moist clay. In five minutes more we had a mould, 
and before evening a rough fac-simile of the Mystery. It 
was shaped like a man—distorted, uncouth, and horrible, 
but still a man. It was small, not over four feet and some 
inches in height, and its limbs revealed a muscular develop¬ 
ment that was unparalleled. Its face surpassed in hideous 
ness anything I had ever seen. Gustave Dor6, or Cal lot. 
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or Tony Johannot, never conceived anything so horrible. 
There is a face in one of the latter's illustrations to Un Visage 
oil it vous plaira, which somewhat approaches the countenance 
of this creature, but does not equal it. It was the physiog¬ 
nomy of what I should fancy a ghoul might be. It looked 
as if it was capable of feeding on human flesh. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, and bound every one in the 
house to secrecy, it became a question what was to be done 
with our Enigma ? It was impossible that we should keep 
such a horror in our house; it was equally impossible that 
such an awful being should be let loose upon the world. I 
confess that I would have gladly voted for the creature’s 
destruction. But who would shoulder the responsibility ? 
Who would undertake the execution of this horrible sem¬ 
blance to a human being ? Day after day this question was 
deliberated gravely. The boarders all left the house. Mrs. 
Moffat was in despair, and threatened Hammond and myself 
with all sorts of legal penalties if we did not remove the 
Horror. Our answer was, “ We will go if you like, but vfe 
decline taking this creature with us. Remove it yourself if 
you please. It appeared in your house. On you the re¬ 
sponsibility rests.” To this there was, of course, no answer. 
Mrs. Moffat could not obtain for love or money a person 
who would even approach the Mystery. 

At last it died. Hammond and I found it cold and stiff 
one morning in the bed. The heart had ceased to beat, the 
lungs to inspire. We hastened to bury it in the garden. It 
was a strange funeral, the dropping of that viewless corpse 
into the damp hole. The cast of its form I gave to Doctor 
X-, who keeps it in his museum in Tenth Street. 

As I am on the eve of a long journey from which I may 
not return, I have drawn up this narrative of an event the 
most singular that has ever come to my knowledge. 
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THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS 

By Michael Zagoskin 

This strange story, from the Russian, describes a night of weird revelry. 
From Tales of Three Centuries, translated by Jeremiah Curtin—Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers. Illustrated by Charles Lederer for Short Stories. 


ATHER was a man of the old time,” thus be¬ 
gan Anton Feodorovich Kolchugin, “ though 
thanks, first to God and second to his par¬ 
ents, he had the wealth of a noble, and 
might have lived no worse than his neigh¬ 
bors—that is, he might have built a stone 
mansion ninety feet long, kept hounds, had 
an orchestra of his own, a conservatory, 
and every other lordly contrivance; but he gave no thought 
to this, all his life he lived in a small house, kept not more 
than ten servants, hunted sometimes with falcons, and in an 
hour of good feeling he would amuse himself listening to 
Vanka, the guitarist, who, let it not be mentioned, could 
drink his share, and was a splendid musician, the rascal! 
When he played and sang, ‘The Morning Dawn has Come,’ 
or, ‘On the Shore at the Dam,' you quite forgot yourself. 

“ But if my father made no display with his house or ser¬ 
vants, he held fast to the old proverb, ‘A house is beautiful, 
not by its corners, but by its cakes.’ Even in the old time 
I think such hospitable men were a wonder. My father’s 
house was built on the high-road itself. If any one stopped 
in the village by day or in the evening, people ran to inform 
my father; and if the travellers were, even by a little, not 
altogether simple people, nobles, merchants, or even small 
towns-people—then it was; ‘We beg as a favor to the master’s 
court. ’ If they showed any resistance, the whole neighbor¬ 
hood was barred; and though they howled, at no house 
would any one sell a pound of hay or a grain of oats. 

“ No use in denying—the old gentleman liked a social 
glass. When he brought guests to his house, such drinking 
began that it was just keep on your feet. You’ll see a 
swelling ocean; what you wish for, demand. Of foreign 
drinks as many as ten were never exhausted in his cellar, 
and of berry wines no reckoning was made. 
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“ One time, in winter, just six months after my mother's 
death, my father was sitting alone in his favorite room, on 
the sofa. I was not with him at the time. It was my third 
year in the service of the Tsar, and I was fighting against the 
Swedes. It was toward evening, a snow-storm was raging, 
and the frost was so fierce that the walls were cracking. In 
such weather guests were not to be looked for. What was 
to be done? My father, to pass the time till supper—and 
he never supped before eleven—began to read ‘Lives of the 
Saints. ’ He opened the book at random, and came upon the 
life of Isaac, the hermit of Kieff. When he had read to the 
place where it is stated that devils appearing before the holy 
man in the guise of angels, deceived him, and crying out, 
‘You are ours, Isaac,’ forced him to dance with them, my 
father felt a doubt rising in his soul, was tempted, and clos¬ 
ing the book, began to philosophize and reason with himself. 
The more he thought the more incredible it seemed to him 
that God should permit such a thing. 

“ While brooding over these questions drowsiness came on 
him, his eyes began to close, his head grew heavy, and he 
told me that he did not remember himself how he dropped 
on the sofa and fell asleep soundly. 

“ Suddenly something sounded in his ears; he woke—heard 
the clock striking ten in his chamber. Just as he was going 
to order supper his favorite servant, Andrei, entered the 
room and put two lighted candles on the table. 

“‘Well, brother, what is it?‘ asked my father. 

“‘I have come, sir,’ said the servant, ‘to tell you that a 
lawyer from the city and Cossacks from the Don have stopped 
in the village.’ 

“ ‘Well, run as quickly as you can to the village, ask them 
to come, and take no excuses. ’ 

“‘I have invited them already, and they will be here at 
once,’ muttered Andrei. 

“‘Tell the cook to add something to the supper; bring a 
bottle of vodka from the cellar, two of cherry brandy, two 
of service-berry cordial, and half-a-dozen bottles of wine. 
Now go! ’ 

“ The servant went out. Five minutes later three Cossacks 
entered the room with an elderly man in a long coat. 

“‘We beg the favor, dear guests,’ said my father, advanc¬ 
ing to meet them. 
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“ Knowing that the God-fearing Cossacks always pray first 
before the holy images, and afterward pay their respects to 
the master of the house, he said, pointing to the image of 
our Saviour, which it was difficult to see in the dark corner, 
‘There it is!’ but to his amazement the.Cossacks not only 
failed to make the sign of the cross, but they did not even 
look at the image. The lawyer followed their example. 

“‘It is not strange,’ thought my father, ‘that the nettle- 
seed knows no God; but the Cossacks are reverent people. 
It is clear that the journey has dazed them. ’ 

“Meanwhile the unexpected guests saluted the host; the 
Cossacks thanked him very politely for his kindness—the 
lawyer bending into a ring before him let off such a speech 
that my father, though fluent and not obliged to look in his 
pocket for a word, was quite at a loss what 
] say, and instead of an answer to this 
flowery greeting, cried out to the servant; 

“ ‘Give us some vodka!’ 

“ Andrei entered and placed on the table 
a plate of tidbits, a quart of vodka and sil- 
)■ ver cups from my great-grandfather, each 
he size of a good goblet. 

“‘Well, now, friends,’said my father, 
filling each cup to the brim, ‘warm up your 
dear souls. You are chilled through, I think; I beg humbly!’ 

“ The guests bowed in due fashion to the host, drank one 
cup, and without waiting for an invitation took a second and 
then drank a third time. Look, look again, even walk 
through the bottle, not a drop left. 

“‘ ’Pon my word, mighty drinkers’! thought my father. 

“Well, heroes—no disputing that! But what faces! In 
very truth it was impossible to call these sudden guests 
beauties. One of the Cossacks had a head broader than 
his body; the immense stomach of the second reached al¬ 
most to the floor; the third had green eyes and a nose like that 
of an owl; all of them had red hair, and cheeks the color 
of bricks burning in a kiln. But strangest of all seemed to 
my father the lawyer in the long coat, such a twisted up 
and shameful face he had never seen in his life. The head, 
bald and round as a billiard-ball, was pressed down between 
a pair of narrow shoulders, one of which was higher than the 
other, his double chin clasped the lower part of his face like 
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a collar stuflfed with down; his beard, unshaven for weeks, 
was sticking out like bristles around his blue lips, which ex¬ 
tended almost to the back of his neck; his thick, upturned 
nose was so red that it might have been mistaken in the dark 
fora firebrand; his small half-closed eyes played and glit¬ 
tered like the eyes of a wild-cat, when stealing 
at night on some little beast or a sleeping bird. 

He smiled continually; but this smile, so my 
father declared more then once, was just like the snarl of 
a dog when he sees an enemy, or wishes to snap a bone 
from some other dog. 

“Well, as the guests had emptied the quart bottle, and 
had nothing else to do, my father, wishing to occupy them 
with something till supper-time, entered into conversation. 

“‘My friends,’ said he, turning to the Cossacks, ‘what are 
you doing on the Don?’ 

“‘Oh, nothing!’ answered the Cossack with the big 
stomach; ‘everythinggoes on in old fashion. We eat, drink, 
frolic, sing songs. ’ 

“‘Sing, my good friends,’ said my father, ‘but forget not 
God.’ 

“ The Cossacks burst into laughter, and the lawyer, bar¬ 
ing his teeth like a hungry wolf, said: 

“‘Oh, no need to speak of that, sir! We don’t think of 
Him, let Him forget us too; if only we have wine and 
money, the rest is all trash!’ 

“ My father frowned. He was fond of good living, a glass, 
and a pleasant time; but he was a pious man, and remem¬ 


bered God. 



“ He remained silent awhile, and then 
asked the lawyer where he practised. 


“‘In the criminal court, sir,’ an¬ 
swered the lawyer, with a low bow. 


“‘What is your chief justice doing?’ 
continued my father. 


“And here I must say to you, gen- 


' tlemen,that the chief justice of the crim¬ 

inal court was a downright robber. 

“‘What is he doing?’ answered the lawyer; ‘what he has 
been doing hitherto, sir—serving with truth and justice.’ 

“‘Yes, yes! with truth and justice,’ repeated with one 
voice all the Cossacks. 
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“‘But do you know him, then?’ asked my father of the 
Cossacks. 

“‘Of course,’ answered the owl-nosed Cossack. ‘We are 
his friends, every one, and are waiting eagerly for the 
pleasure of his visit to us.’ 

“‘Oh, does he want to visit you?’ 

“ ‘He does not,’ said the big-headed Cos¬ 
sack; ‘but he will come, will he not, my 
j friends?’ 

“All the guests roared again; and the 
lawyer, half closing his cat-like eyes, added 
with a cunning leer: 

“‘As to coming, he will come; it is not 
to be denied, though, that ’tis hard to get 
him started. A month ago he was ready to 
sit in the wagon, but he changed his mind. ’ 
“ ‘How? ’ cried my father; ‘why, a month 



ago he was sick unto death!’ 

“‘So it was, sir; and for that very reason he was getting 
ready for the road. ’ 

“‘Oh, I understand,’ broke in my father; ‘the doctors 
advised him to go to a warmer place. ’ 

“‘Of course,’ said all the Cossacks, with a loud laugh. 
‘With us, you know, there is no lack of heat, you can warm 
up as much as you like.’ 

“ This continuous and wanton laughter of the guests, 
their repulsive faces, and, more than all, their double-mean¬ 
ing speeches in which there was something foul and cunning, 
displeased my father greatly; but there was no help for ‘t; 
he had invited them, now let him give entertainment. 

“ Wishing to be rid of such visitors at the earliest, he 
ordered that supper be brought in at once. 

“ Half an hour had not passed when the table was covered 
with food and wine. Andrei served alone, and did every¬ 
thing. A number of times my father wished to ask him 
where the other servants were; but some of the guests, as if 
by design, always drew off his attention with conversation 
which became more amusing each moment. 

“The Cossacks told of their gallantry and daring; the 
lawyer of the roguery of his companions and the crooked 
cases of the criminal court. By degrees they succeeded so 
well in occupying my father that when sitting down with 
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them at table, he forgot even to pray to God. At supper he 
ate nothing; but not wishing to hang back from his guests 
he drank four bottles of wine and two of nalivka—thafwas 
no wonder, my father was a sound drinker; half-a-dozen 
bottles of wine could not get him off his chair. „ 
But behold where the wonder was — the guests 
seemed to drink twice as much as he, and of the 
six bottles of wine and four of nalivka only six 
were empty; that was precisely the amount my 
father had drunk himself; he saw that the guests poured 
out full glasses of wine and kept the bottle moving, but it 
always came around nearly full. There was something here 
to wonder at, and he did wonder at it the next day, but, 
at supper it seemed to him natural enough. I have already 
said that my father was a sound drinker; but four bottles of 
wine and two of nalivka are quite sufficient to redden any 
man's face. Toward the end of supper he grew to feeling 
so well that the hideous faces of his guests seemed comely, 
so that he embraced the lawyer twice, and kissed all the 
Cossacks. From time to time their conversation became more 
objectionable and shameless; they began to tell about various 
love adventures; made sport of priests and, even—terrible to 
mention—forgetting that they were at table, began like real 
heretics and renegades from God, to 
sing scandalous songs and keep time 
with their feet. 

“ On any other occasion my father 
would not have endured such disorder 
in his house; but now he seemed be¬ 
witched to such a degree that he be¬ 
gan to join in the chorus himself and to 
sing, ‘ Brave Boy, Do Not Pass my Gar¬ 
den,’ and fell into such humor that he was 
' ready to dance the prisyadka. 

“ Meanwhile the Cossacks, tired of roaring their 
loudest, began to play tricks. One spoke with his stomach; 
another swallowed a large plate with pastry; the third took 
hold of his own nose, pulled his head off, and began play¬ 
ing with it as with a ball. 

“What do you think, was my father frightened? Not a 
bit of it! All this seemed very amusing to him, and his 
sides were aching from laughter. 
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“‘Aha’! cried the lawyer, ‘there on the farther window is 
a reserve bottle of cherry brandy; can we not order it this 
way? But don’t rise, our host! ’ said he, stretching his arm 
across the whole room. 

“Oho! what an arm you have, my friend!’ cried my 
father, with a loud laugh—‘a dozen feet long! It is not for 
nothing that lawyers are said to have long fingers-’ 

“‘Yes, but short memories,’ said one of the Cossacks. 

“‘You will see,’ answered the lawyer, putting the bottle in 
the middle of the table. ‘Perhaps you have forgotten whose 
health we must drink, but I remember. Let us begin with 
the youngest. Let us drink a cup to all the law court 
sharpers, to the chancery secretaries, to the tricky attorneys, 
hoping they will have to drink ink and eat paper all their 
lives; that more of them will die, and fewer repent-’ 

“ ‘What do you mean, what do you mean? ’ asked my 
father, almost bursting from laughter; ‘why, in that way 
our courts will soon be empty. ’ 

“Oh, our host, why are you troubled? If there is a 
swamp, there will be devils enough for it. Now, after me 
—hurrah!’ 

“‘We have drunk!’ cried the hooked-nose Cossack; ‘now 
let us drink to the health of our elder. Who will drink with 
us is ours, and who is ours is his. ’ 

“‘What is the name of your elder?’ asked my father, tak¬ 
ing up a glass. 

“‘Oh, what is his name to you?’ answered the Cossack. 

‘ Say after us: “ Here is to him who, when a slave, strove to 
make himself master, and who, though he sat in high places 
and has fallen low, does not repine. ’’ ’ 

“ ‘But who is he? ’ 

“‘Who is our father and commander?’ repeated the 
Cossack. ‘Is it little that men say of him! They say that he 
loves darkness and calls it light. They assert too that he 
favored Sodom and Gomorrah and every confusion, so as to 
fish in muddy water; but this is old women’s gossip. Our 
master is a most kindly person, and ’tis easy to serve him; 
sit down to the table without the sign of the cross, go to bed 
without saying your prayers; drink, frolic, amuse yourself, 
and believe not what is printed under titles—that’s the 
whole service. Now, what do you think? This is not life, 
but a holiday—is it not?’ 
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“No matter how wine might have touched my father, he 
grew serious. ‘Somehow I don’t understand this,’ said he. 

“‘Well,’ broke in the lawyer, ’after you drink you will Un¬ 
derstand. Now, brothers, all together! 

Good health to our father and commander!’ 

“ All drained their glasses except my 
father. 

“‘Ba, ba, ba! Host,’ cried the lawyer, 

‘why don’t you drink?’ 

“‘No, good man,’ said my father; ‘I have 
drunk enough already. I wish for no more. ’ 

’“But what has happened to you?’ asked 
the thick Cossack; ‘ why have you grown so serious? Ei, 
comrades, we must amuse our host. Shall we dance? ’ 

“‘In good truth,’said the lawyer, ‘we have sat long 
enough. It would not be a bad move to shake our legs; if 
not, we may lose the use of them. ’ 

“‘Then if we are to dance, let us be at it,’ cried all the 

“‘Wait a moment, good men,’ said my father; ‘I will 



send for my n 

“‘Why,’ said the lawyer, ‘we have our own music. Hei, 
ye strike up there!’ 

“ On a sudden from behind the stove was heard a terrible 
tumult—all sorts of instruments tooted, bagpipes, horns, 
cymbals; voices, a whole chorus of singers whistled and 
screamed; when they got to dancing tunes, the hurly-burly 

“‘Now, host,’ said the red-nosed Cos¬ 
sack, fastening his green eyes on my 
father, ‘we shall see your valor.’ 

“‘No,’ replied my father, beginning to 
understand as through a dream that the 
f' affair was far from right. ‘Amuse your 
selves as much as you like; I shall not 

“ ‘You will not dance? ’ roared the thick Cossack. ‘Well, 



we shall see. ’ 

“ All the guests sprang from their places. 

“ A fever shook my father, and there was reason: instead 
of four guests, who though not beauties were men, there 
now stood around him four frights of such enormous stature 
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that when they straightened themselves out, the ceiling 
above their heads cracked. Their faces had become still 
more hideous. 

“‘You will not dance,’ said the lawyer, smiling ironically. 
‘A truce to ceremony, better men than you have danced with 
us; and what is more, they were outsiders; but you are ours 
you know.’ 

“‘How yours?’ asked my father. 

“‘Whose, then, should you be? You know how to read; 
you have no doubt read that it is impossible to serve two 
masters; and you serve ours.’ 

“‘But of what master do you speak?’ asked my father, 
trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

“‘Of what master?’ said the Cossack with the large head. 
‘Of course, of him of whom I told you at supper. Why, 
of him whose servants lie down to sleep without praying, go 
to the table without making the sign of the cross, drink, are 
merry, and believe not what is written under titles. ’ 

“‘What master is he of mine?’ asked my father, still not 
understanding the question properly. 

“‘Oh, my friend,’ asked the lawyer, ‘are you withdrawing 
and denying? No, most amiable host, you will not escape 
us in that style! If you do the will of our master, of course 
you are his obedient servant. Think over the matter well. 
Did you pray to-day when you lay down to sleep? Did 
you pray when you took your place at the supper table? Did 
you not drink and frolic with us to your heart’s content? 


And an hour and a half ago, when you read 
in that book lying there, “You are ours, 
Isaac, and will dance with us!" well, did 
you believe? ’ 



“ The blood grew cold in my father’s 
veins. A bandage fell as it were, from his 
eyes; the fumes of wine were gone, and all 
became clear to him. ‘O Lord, my God!’ 


cried he, trying to defend himself with the sign of the cross. 
His hand would not rise, his fingers would not come together, 
but his feet rushed to dance with figures and variations impos¬ 
sible to describe. 

“ Then the guests caught him and amused themselves. 

“ In describing this he told me that he wondered how the 
soul remained in his body. 
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“ He only remembered that the room was filled with fire 
and smoke, that they threw him from hand to hand, played 
pile with him, and whirled him like a top; that he bounded 
through the air, struck the ceiling, spun around on his crown 
like a teetotum, danced the Kazachok on his head, and then 
lost consciousness. 


IS lying on the sofa. 



“ When he recovered he saw that he w 
the servants were standing and moving 
about him. 

“‘Well,’ asked he, looking around ’ 
quickly, ‘have they gone?' 

“‘Who?’ asked one of the servants. 

“‘Who!’ repeated my father, with an 
involuntary trembling. ‘Who! why the 
Cossacks and the lawyer. ’ ' 

“‘What Cossacks and lawyer?’ asked Foma. ‘There were 
no guests to-day, and you have not had sqpper. When I 
came in I found you lying on the floor; you were in a cold 
sweat, and your clothes were as much ruffled as though 
some dark power had been pulling you around. ’ 

“‘And there were no guests to-day?' asked my father, 
rising with difficulty. 

“‘No, sir.’ 

“‘Is it possible that I was only dreaming? It cannot be! ’ 
continued my father, feeling of his sides; ‘my bones are 
half broken. And these two candles—who put them on the 
table? ’ 

“‘I don’t know,’ answered Foma; ‘ it must be that you 
lighted them yourself, and have forgotten it in your sleep. ’ 

“‘Not true!’ cried my father. ‘I remember Andrei 
brought them; he also spread the cloth and brought the 
supper.' 

“ The servants looked at one another with evident terror. 
Vanka wished to speak, but could not. 

“ ‘Why do you stand there with open mouths, you dunces?' 
demanded my father. ‘ I tell you there were guests, and 
that Andrei served the supper! ’ 

“‘Pardon,’ said Foma, ‘ but have you forgotten that 
Andrei has been lying ill of the fever about a week? ’ 

“‘Then clearly he is better, for he was here at just ten 
o’clock. But what is the use of discussing? Call Andrei.’ 
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“ ‘Were you pleased to ask for Andrei? ’ asked Vanka. 
“■‘Yes, of course! Where is he? ’ 

‘“In the chamber, laid out on a table.’ 

“‘What do you tell me?’ cried my father; ‘Andrei Step- 
anoff?’ 

“‘He wished you a long life before he died,’ said the 
butler, coming in. 

“‘He is dead?’ 

“‘Yes, he died at ten o'clock precisely.’ ’’ 
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• Why, who—?” stammered Van,greatly startled. “ What—? 
How—? Who on earth? ” then making a desperate attempt 
at coherency, “Who are you?” 

His visitor smiled with sudden, irrepressible amusement, 
as she replied, quite as serenely as if it were an ordinary 
occurrence, “ I am the Spirit of Christmas, and very busy I 
am at this season, as you should know. I can ill spare the 
time I’ve been spending here, but I overheard your gross 
mis-statements as I passed through the house, and it is my 
duty to bring you to a better frame of mind. The idea of a 
man so young giving vent to such bitter, misanthropical 
sentiments! Shame upon you! Are you better than the rest 
of mankind," with growing severity, “that you need feel so 
aggrieved over your woes? Do they 
exceed the sum of human endur¬ 
ance? Whose fault is it that you 
are solitary? ” becoming almost 
vituperative. “ Haven't you kept 
yourself to yourself and obstinately 
repelled all advances?” 

Van looked somewhat dazed, but 
the Spirit kept on relentlessly: “Do you remember the 
pretty model you snubbed so unmercifully, when she seemed 
to take a little interest in your affairs? ” 

Van shrugged his shoulders dissentingly. “ She wanted to 
flirt with me,” he muttered. 

“Well, what if she did?” queried the Spirit, smothering a 
dimpling smile in its birth. “ It wouldn't have hurt you. Then 
there was your chum, upon whom you churlishly turned your 
back when he came too close-” 

“Yes!” grumbled Van, “because he wanted to steal my 
method. ” 

The Spirit gazed at him with some disgust. 

“ And your fellow-students at the art galleries? and the 
old porter on the first floor? your master across the river and 
those pleasant people you met on the Rhine last year—all 
these and many more would have been your friends, but 
you would none of them! Now you sit here and whine— 
yes;” seeing that Van winced, “whine, because you’re all 
alone. You deserve to be!” And the Spirit stamped her 
foot in a very human way, and gazed at him out of lovely, 
accusing eyes. 
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“But,” said Van, bewildered, but never stopping to ask 
where she got her very accurate information, “ what can I 
do? Tell me how I can better my lot! ” 

The Spirit frowns. “There it is again! Why don’t you 
ask ‘How can I better my neighbor’s lot? ’ So long as you 
think only of yourself, just so long will nobody else think of 

Van leaned back and sighed resignedly. 

The ^weet voice went on. “ Go look up your friend. 
Send some remembrance to the pretty model. And the 
pleasant people of the Rhine are in the city; go see them— 
being strangers doubtless they will 
be glad to see even you.” 

Van was thoroughly aroused now. 
“But you must stay with me,” he 
pleaded, “ I can never do all that 
by myself. No, don’t go!” seeing 
her look about, as if meditating flight. 
“You must stay. Ah, do!” turning 
upon her the full fire of magnetic 
eyes, whose power, when he chooses 
to exert it, the tender sex find it hard 
to resist. The Spirit, being feminine, 
hesitates. 

“ How can I devote all my time 
to one mortal, when I have so much to do?” she said, 
perplexedly. .. “ No, it is impossible! Still "—marking Van’s 
dejection—“ I can help you. But no man can have two 
spirits, so you must rid yourself of that ugly, morose one 
that you have now. If you do that, I can endow you 
with half of my soul—the half will be large enough for 
a man—but the old spirit must leave first. Will you do 
this? ” 

“Gladly,” said Van. 

Then the Spirit softly kissed his eyes, a strange lethargy 
stole over him, and he felt and knew nothing more till he 
opened his eyes again and they fell on a figure seated com¬ 
fortably opposite to him and watching him with mocking 
smile; a figure oddly like his own. 

Van was startled for an instant, and then it grew clear to 
him that this was his old Soul that he had abandoned for 
the Christmas Spirit. 
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“Well,” he said genially, “ there you are! ” 

“Evidently,” murmured the Soul. 

“ And, now,” pursued Van, “ what shall I do with you? ” 

The Soul surveyed him with the utmost nonchalance. “ I 
think I shall just stay around here a bit with you, old man,” 
it said, airily. “ It will be somewhat of a relief to move 
without having to take you along, Body.” 

“Oh!” said Van, in some alarm, “ but that won’t do! No 
man wants two souls going about with him. I don't need 
you; I’ve got a better one, now, and I think I’ll dispose of 
you. Tell you what!” with sudden inspiration, “I’ll give 
you to old Goldthwaite; he hasn’t any soul at all. Sold it 
to the Devil, they say, long since.” And Van laughed con¬ 
tentedly. “ Will that suit you? ” he asked courteously. 

The Soul glanced at him with smiling contempt. “ Well, 
hardly! ” it sneered. “ It’s all very pretty to be so gener¬ 
ous, but it is scarcely the part of a man of prudence to give 
himself away in any sense. KviA.you would do it completely. 
Have you realized what it is you would do? Nothing more 
nor less than make another man a present of the entire his¬ 
tory of your life. Not only the deed, but the motive. Ha! ” 
laughing lightly. “ I touch you there, eh? ” 

Van gasped. “But,” he said, “the motive was yours. 
How can I be blamed for that? Everything I’ve done has 
been at your instigation. It is all your fault.” 

“Yes?” mockingly. “But you pay the penalty, not I.” 

Van was silent with dismay; the Soul glanced casually at 
him and smiled with satisfaction. 

“No; I think you will not give me to old Goldthwaite. I 
shouldn’t care for it myself—he is too feeble to do my bid¬ 
ding; I need some one strong and lusty,” with slow malice, 
“Some one like you. The last body I had,” it continued 
pensively, “ was old—old! and weak. It failed me many 
times and I grew very tired of it. I was glad when it 
died, and I was assigned to you. You have not always done 
as I would have you. Often you’ve defeated me by blush¬ 
ing and stammering, just when I required cool self-posses¬ 
sion. But you’re getting over ail that. You’re a more will¬ 
ing slave than you were.” 

Van shuddered. “You have no further power,” he as¬ 
serted. “I have rid myself of you—entirely.” 

The Soul smiled. “Hardly!” it said softly. “Don’t you 
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know that when you sleep, your soul's at liberty to go 
whither it will—bound only to be back by the time you 
awaken? You know? Well, when next you sleep, your 
Christmas Spirit and I will try our strength, that's all!” 
And from its confident expression and Van's hopeless one, 
it is enough, too. 

“ No, Body,” resumed the Soul, jovially, “ I'm too fond of 
you to leave you lightly. And why all this unflattering des¬ 
pair? You're used to me, now. You wouldn't know how to 
obey any other sort of spirit. That new one of yours hasn't 
half my intellect. Come! Let us be as we were.” 

But Van, with b mighty effort, flung off the depression 
that he knew and hated so 
well. “Never!” he declared; 
“I've done my last task for 
you, old fellow; if you won't 
go to old Goldthwaite, you must 
wander around without a body. 
You can't have me. I defy 

“ A little rash 1 ” it chuckled. 
“ Yes, decidedly rash. I can 
make it most unpleasant for you. On the whole, I think 
I will. It will make my dominion so much the greater 
when I do regain possession of you. You shall plunge into 
all the excesses and dissipations that I have, so far, only 
suggested to you. I don't take pleasure in them myself, 
but I can make you suffer thereby; but I think I won’t show 
you any more of my hand,” pleasantly, “ it will all come out 
as I play.” And it laughed with gay good-humor. 

Van had gradually become conscious of a strangely op¬ 
pressed feeling together with a passionate desire for sleep; 
but he resolutely fought it off, dreading lest the threatened 
conflict between his old Soul and the new Spirit should take 
place before the latter had attained sufficient strength to 
withstand the powerful old Soul. In which event he knew 
he was doomed to a hopeless slavery from which there would 
be no escape but death. 

But he could no longer keep his eye-lids propped open; 
they closed heavily, though he made a frantic endeavor to 
at least keep his mind clear. 

Vain! Even as he so resolved he was surrounded by light 
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clouds that stifle him—flashes of red light played around 
him—the clouds grew denser. 

He ceased to struggle and awaited the end with calm cer¬ 
tainty—quite sure that he would be the old Soul’s captive, 
and not rousing himself to care much about the issue in 
either case. It seemed to him that he could actually feel 
the opposing forces as a heavy, deadly stupor crept upon 

Suddenly, he was revived by a rush of cold air, and the next 
instant Tom Russell was eagerly pulling him out of his chair, 
stamping out the flames on the floor, and scolding, shouting, 
congratulating, and expostulating all at once. 

“Confound it. Van!” he roared. “ Up to your old tricks 
again—flinging your dirty rags all over the place, and then 
calmly dropping hot ashes on ’em! Just like you! I don’t 
believe you could stop it to save your soul.” 

Van grasped his friend’s hands warmly, while he said 
slowly, “To save my Soul, I wouldn’t, Tom.” 

And to this day Tom never quite understands why Van 
spoke so solemnly. 
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NOT ON THE PASSENGER LIST 

By Robert Barr (Luke Sharp) 
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No one can tell what the law of the land will do when 
it is put in motion, although many people thought that if 
Mrs. Keeling had brought a suit against the Hot Cross 
Bun Company, she would have won it. But Mrs. Keeling 
was a poor woman, and you have to put a penny in the slot 
when you want the figures of justice to work, so the unfortu¬ 
nate creature signed something which the lawyer of the com¬ 
pany had written out, and accepted the few pounds which 
Keeling had paid for Room i8 on the Gibrontus. It would 
seem that this ought to have settled the matter, for the 
lawyer told Mrs. Keeling he thought the company acted 
very generously in refunding the passage money; but it 
didn’t settle the matter. Within a year from that time, the 
company voluntarily paid Mrs. Keeling ;£2,ioo for her hus- 

Now that the occurrence is called to your mind, you will 
perhaps remember the editorial one of the leading Lon¬ 
don dailies had on the extraordinary circumstance, in which 
it was very ably shown that the old saying about corpora¬ 
tions having no souls to be condemned, or bodies to be 
kicked, did not apply in these days of commercial honor and 
integrity. It was a very touching editorial, and it caused 
tears to be shed on the Stock Exchange, the members having 
had no idea, before reading it, that they were so noble and 
generous. 

How, then, was it that the Hot Cross Bun Company did 
this commendable act when their lawyer took such pains to 
clear them of all legal liability ? The purser of the Gibrontus, 
who is now old and superannuated, could probably tell you if 
he liked. 

When the negotiations with Mrs. Keeling had been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion by the lawyer of the company, 
and when that gentleman was rubbing his hands over his easy 
victory, the good ship Gibrontus was steaming out of the 
hjprsey on her way to New York'. The stewards in the grand 
saloon were busy getting things in order for dinner, when a 
wan and gaunt passenger spoke to one of them. 

“ Where have you placed me at table ?" he asked. 

“ What name, sir ?” asked the steward. 

“Keeling.” 

The steward looked up along the main tables, up one side 
and down the other, reading the cards, but nowhere did he 
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find the name he was in search of. Then he looked at the 
small tables, but also without success.” 

“ How do you spell it, sir?" he asked the patient passenger. 

“ K-double-e-l-i-n-g.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

Then he looked up and down the four rows of names on the 
passenger list he held in his hand, but finally shook his head. 

“ I can't find your name on the passenger list,” he said. 
“ I’ll speak to the purser, sir.” 

“ I wish you would,” replied the passenger, in a listless 
way, as if he had not much interest in the matter. The pas¬ 
senger, whose name was not on the list, waited until the 
steward returned. 

“ Would you mind stepping into the purser’s room for a 
moment, sir? I’ll show you the way, sir.” 

When the passenger was shown into the purser's room that 
official said to him, in the urbane manner of pursers: 

“Might I look at your ticket, sir?” 

The passenger pulled a long pocketbook from the inside of 
his coat, opened it, and handed the purser the document it 
contained. The purser scrutinized it sharply, and then re¬ 
ferred to a list he had on the desk before him. 

“ This is very strange,” he said at last. “ I never knew 
such a thing to occur before, although, of course, it is always 
possible. The people on shore have in some unaccountable 
manner left your name out of my list. I am sorry you have 
been put to any inconvenience, sir.” 

“There has been no inconvenience so far,” said the passen¬ 
ger, “ and I trust there will be none. You find the ticket 
regular, I presume ?” 

Quite so—quite so, ” replied the purser. Then, to the 
waiting steward, “Give Mr. Keeling any place he prefers at 
the table which is not already taken. You have Room i8.” 

“ That was what I bought at Liverpool.” 

“ Well, I see you have the room to yourself, and I ho^e 
you will find it comfortable. Have you ever crossed with us 
before, sir ? I seem to recollect your face.” 

“ I have never been to America.” 

“ Ah ! I see so many faces, of course, that I sometimes fancy 
I know a man when I don’t. Well, I hope you will have a 
pleasant voyage, sir.” 

“Thank you." 
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No. i8 was not a popular passenger. People seemed in¬ 
stinctively to shrink from him, although it must be admitted 
that he made no advances. All went well until the Gibrontus 
was half-way over. One forenoon the chief officer entered 
the captain's room with a pale face, and shutting the door 
after him, said: 

‘‘ I am very sorry to have to report, sir, that one of the 
passengers has fallen into the hold.” 

“Good heavens,” cried the captain. “ Is he hurt ?” 

“He is killed, sir.” 

The captain stared aghast at his subordinate. 

“ How did it happen ? I gave the strictest orders that 
those places were on no account to be left unguarded.” 

Although the company had held to Mrs. Keeling that the 
captain was not to blame, their talk with that gentleman was 
of an entirely different tone. 

“ That is the strange part of it, sir. The hatch has not 
been opened this voyage, sir, and was securely bolted down.” 

“ Nonsense 1 Nobody will believe such a story! Someone 
has been careless 1 Ask the purser to come here, please.” 

When the purser saw the body, he recollected, and came 
as near fainting as a purser can. 

They dropped Keeling overboard in the night, and the 
whole affair was managed so quietly that nobody suspected 
anything, and, what is the most incredible thing in this story, 
the New York papers did not have a word about it. What 
the Liverpool office said about the matter nobody knows, but 
it must have stirred up something like a breeze in that strictly 
business locality. It is likely they pooh-poohed the whole 
affair, for, strange to say, when the purser tried to corrobo¬ 
rate the story with the dead man's ticket the document was 
nowhere to be found. 

The Gibrontus started out on her next voyage from Liver¬ 
pool with all her colors flying, but some of her officers had a 
vague feeling of unrest within them which reminded them of 
the time they first sailed on the heaving seas. The purser was 
seated in his room, busy, as pursers always are at the beginning 
of a voyage, when there was a rap at the door. 

“Come in 1” shouted the important official, and there en¬ 
tered unto him a stranger, who said : 

“Are you the purser?" 

“Yes, sir. What can I do for you ?” 
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“I have room No. i8.” 

“ What!" cried the purser, with a gasp, almost jumping 
from his chair. Then he looked at the robust man before 
him, and sank back with a sigh of relief. It was not Keeling. 

“I have room No. 18," continued the passenger, “and the 
arrangement I made with your people in Liverpool was that I 
was to have the room to myself. I do a great deal of shipping 

“ Yes, my dear sir,” said the purser, after having looked 
rapidly over his list, “you have No. 18 to yourself.” 

“So I told the man who is unpacking his luggage there; 
but he showed me his ticket, and it was issued before mine. 
I can’t quite understand why your people should—” 

“What kind of a looking man is he? ” 

“ A thin, unhealthy, cadaverous man, who doesn’t look as 
if he would last till the voyage ends. I don’t want him for a 
room mate, if I have to have one. I think you ought—” 

“I will, sir. I will make it all right. I suppose, if it 
should happen that a mistake has been made, and he has the 
prior claim to the room, you would not mind taking No. 24— 
it is a larger and better room.” 

“That will suit me exactly.” 

So the purser locked his door and went down to No. 18. 

“ Well ?” he said to its occupant. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Keeling, looking up at him with his 
cold and fishy eyes. 

“ You’re here again, are you ?” 

“ I’m here again, and I will be here again. And again 
and again and again and again.” 

“ Now, what the-” Then the purser hesitated a mo¬ 

ment, and thought perhaps he had better not swear, with 
that icy, clammy gaze fixed upon him. “What object have 
you in all this ?” 

“Object? The very simple one of making your company 
live up to its contract. From Liverpool to New York, my 
ticket reads. I paid for being landed in the United States, 
not for being dumped overboard in mid-ocean. Do you 
think you can take me over ? You have had two tries at it 
and have not succeeded. Yours is a big and powerful com- 

“ If you know we can’t do it, then why do you-” The 

purser hesitated. 
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“ Pester you with my presence ?” suggested Mr. Keeling. 
“Because I want you to do justice. Two thousand pounds 
is the price, and I will raise it one hundred pounds every trip.” 

This time the New York papers got hold of the incident, 
but not of its peculiar features. They spoke of the extra¬ 
ordinary carelessness of the officers in allowing practically 
the same accident to occur twice on the same boat. When 
the GibrotUus reached Liverpool all the officers, from the 
captain down, sent in their resignations. Most of the sailors 
did not take the trouble to resign, but cut for it. The man¬ 
aging director was annoyed at the newspaper comments, but 
laughed at the rest of the story. He was invited to come 
over and interview Keeling for his own satisfaction, most of 
the officers promising to remain on the ship if he did so. He 
took Room i8 himself. What happened I do not know, for 
the purser refused to sail again on the Gibrontus and was 
given another ship. 

But this much is certain. When the managing director got 
back, the company generously paid Mrs. Keeling j£a,ioo. 


DISAPPEARED 


By Frederick R. Burton 


The story of a strange man and his stranger fancies. Written for 
Short Stones—Copyrighted. 


“Who looks on black, I tell you, stares death in the face!” 

Alexander Trask swung about in his chair and peered 
gloomily out into the street. All the entertaining bustle of 
the thoroughfare, the constantly varying scene, the back¬ 
ground of lofty buildings, and trees in the park, the hundred 
and one diverse types of man momentarily appearing— 
these were as nothing. His eyes lingered as with longing 
upon the blinding sphere of electric light suspended above 
the sidewalk. His companions exchanged significant glances 
and puffed blue wreaths into the smoky clouds that overhung 
them. It was only after a considerable pause that O’Meara 
knocked the ashes from his cigar. 

“I should think, Aleck you'd be afraid to go home after 
dark, eh?’’ 

“Bartley!” exclaimed Trask, swinging about again and fac¬ 
ing his friend, “you don't know what you are talking about! 
You haven’t the remotest idea! If you had the faintest reali¬ 
zation of the infinite significance of the words you use, you 
would turn as pale as this table-cloth and think twice before 
you spoke. And as for you, Frank,” and he turned to 
Tillinghast, “you, with all your skill in the use of pigments, with 
all your researches into the nature of color, its varieties, the 
aesthetics of their combination, you yet do not approach to an 
understanding of the elements of the matter. You must not 
get the notion of using bitumen in your work. It is sugges¬ 
tive of death. Leave death and black to the scientist, and 
devote yourself in your art to portraying the hopeful, the 
vivid, in its literal sense the living, by the use of colors that 
not alone symbolize hope and life, but are essentially life.” 

Neither Francis Tillinghast, nor his warm friend Bartley 
O’Meara, took any offence at the vehemence of Trask’s 
utterances. The lawyer sipped the last drops from his coffee 
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cup, watching Trask calmly, and Tillinghast took his cigar 
from his mouth to say, with the utmost self-possession: 

“It is vain to dogmatize to an artist, Aleck; you know that 
the whole world may be right and the one painter wrong; he 
cannot be right with regard to his own genius and destiny 
unless he pursues his chosen course unflinchingly.” 

“And as for fearing the night!” continued Trask, as if 
unconscious of the break in his discourse, “ you talk as if 
night comprehended black. The darkness of night is merely 
a question of shading. You have noticed in the brightest 
noonday that if the sunlight is interrupted by an intervening 
building before it reaches the ground, there is a dark spot to 
mark the interruption. That dark spot, which we call a 
shadow, contains all the essence of night. The sun sets and 
a general shadow creeps over the land; it becomes darker, 
and if the sky happens to be overcast with clouds we find it 
difficult to see. And yet night was never so dark that you 
could not distinguish grades of darkness, lighter or heavier 
as you looked up, or toward, a building or forest. There is 
no black in the darkness of night; black is absolute, it is more 
than color; it is—” 

Trask turned his face again to the street and became 
silent. O’Meara was quick to take advantage of the cue in 
Trask’s unflnished sentence, but without exposing his eager- 
ne.ss, he said quietly: 

“Go ahead, Aleck, if you’ve any original ideas on color, 
or blackness, or what not, let us have them in coherent form 
so that we can understand them and you. Otherwise, we 
may think you are preparing material for a new humorous 
poem, or a satire.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” responded Trask; “are all your 
thoughts codified and bound in vellum? Does Tillinghast hold 
the palette of his conversation in one hand and with the 
other dab spots of wisdom on the ephemeral canvas of half 
listening ears? Must I, because I chance to earn the price 
of this dinner by grinding out typical American humor, have 
no serious thought ? Come, am I the clown to you?” 

“No, no, Trask; far from it, either in your conversation or 
your writings; but some of your incompletely expressed ideas 
deserve more consideration. Let’s have them. ” 

Trask’s face was overspread with a look of the most gloomy 
despondency. Although he had been morose previous to 
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this instant, he was now so utterly wretched that both his 
friends glanced at each other startled momentarily from their 
studied reserve. 

"Boys,” said Trask in a low tone, strikingly in contrast 
with his excited speech of a few seconds before, “I certainly 
owe you an apology. I suppose my talk is all Greek to you. 
for you cannot even suspect the essence of truth at the bottom 
of my incompletely expressed ideas, as you call them. You 
have asked me why I am not publishing as much matter as 
formerly; why I have not met you at dinner as often as in 
times past; why I have become sombre, and all that sort of 
thing. There is a reason, a terrible reason—I hardly dare 
think of it, and yet cannot drive it from my mind. I will 
try to tell it to you—but it must be in the strictest confidence, 
for I would not for my life have any hint get abroad of what 
I have been at and what I have discovered." 

The lawyer breathing forth clouds of smoke denser than 
ever, said, reassuringly: 

“You may depend upon us, Aleck.” 

Trask hestitated perceptibly as he began; “ I will not say 
now what it was that led me to take up the studies that have 
resulted in the discoveries I have referred to. It is enough 
that I tell you that more than a year has passed since I began 
direct investigation along the lines of a scientific theory not 
my own, but a famous hypothesis of a last century savant. 
I cannot state the results of my discoveries in one word, so 
I will begin with the simplest. I find that black is not as it 
is commonly defined, an absence of color, or light; a nearer 
approach to true definition would be an absorption of all 
color and light, inasmuch as black is the cumulation of decay 
in color, which is merely the physical manifestation of light. 
But, furthermore, black is not that passive thing which is 
defined as a wanting, a destitution of something; it is a prime 
essence, a vital being, and light, on the contrary, is mere 
activity. Am I clear?” 

“You mean to say,” asked the artist, who was impatient to 
interrupt, “ that blackness is the active manifestation of some 
body that corresponds to a lamp, or the sun in giving out 
light? That this body gives out blackness?” 

“Who said anything about blackness?” exclaimed Trask, 
irritated. “ I have been talking about black, not blackness. 
The one is a positive term; the other a weak, indefinite, relative 
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term. There is blackness in a cloudy night, when you cannot 
see your hand before your face; call blackness darkness, and 
the phraseology will be much nearer; for when you come to 
black, black, I say you have before you a positive element of 
the universe, a force apparent to us; and the working of that 
force is death. ” 

Trask paused again, and O’Meara put his foot hard down 
on Tillinghast's toes, but not in time to prevent the artist 
from saying: 

“ I don’t see how you come to hold such a theory, or what 
it leads to. Color, as every schoolboy knows—" 

Trask smiled bitterly again and leaning back responded: 
“ Every schoolboy knows nothing about it, and neither do 
you. There is no theory here; it is fact. Now will you 
admit what I state in regard to the simplest thing I have 
found, or will you dispute like an ignoramus?” 

“Go on, Aleck,” said O’Meara, “we accept your statement; 
let us see what it leads to?” 

“All right,” began Trask suppressing his excitement. “ I’ll 
tell you, not show you; I can’t do that here. You admit 
that black is a positive thing, that it exists by virtue of its 
own force. Having admitted that, you infer, of course, 
thatl have discovered this—thing—this entity—this black 
—and you are now waiting to know how it acts on matter. 
To understand that you must know that matter, all 

He paused again, and the blood rushed into his pallid face 
and glowed even to the roots of his hair. He turned rest¬ 
lessly towards the street and with knitted brows looked at 
and beyond the glinting foliage, looked at the flashing windows 
of the street cars, and his eyes rested soon with an instinctive, 
irresistible attraction on the blinding globe of white light 
above the sidewalk. At last he rose abruptly, struck the 
table with his fist until the glasses rattled and danced, and 
exclaimed emphatically: 

“No, not that; I’ll be cursed before I tell you that,” and 
he seized his hat and strode out of the dining-room. 

Tillinghast and O’Meara turned gravely toward each other. 

“ He is certainly insane,” said the artist, sadly. 

“I am afraid so,” returned the lawyer; “all his talk this 
evening had the character of madness, incoherent, visionary, 
full of strange terms; but he might have given us a complete 
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clew to his trouble had you not interrupted him. I am afraid 
you are not good as an investigator.” 

“Perhaps not, Bartley,” assented Tillinghast, “but he made 
me so impatient with his nonsense—” 

“That you forgot our determination to be patient in order 
that we might draw him out. Too bad, but perhaps we may 
do better another time. You see, like many insane men, he 
has become terribly suspicious—and how irritable! Poor 
Aleck! he his totally unlike himself. From the ideal good 
fellow, witty, careless, even-tempered and generous, he has 
become well nigh unrecognizable in a host of traits that 
would be unendurable had we not known him in other days.” 

“Ah!” said Tillinghast with a shudder, “ it makes me feel 
dreadfully blue. He is evidently a hopeless wreck.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. It struck me that there was a good 
deal of method in some of his talk. Certainly, we must not 
give him up. If he is on the verge of insanity we must help 
him. He has no warmer friends'anywhere.” 

The rumble of the street, and the bustle of a dinner party 
breaking up, and the running of waiters, were not heard by 
the lawyer and artist in the pause that ensued in their talk. 
A dismal silence filled their minds. When it was broken it 
was the artist who said: 

“I will go to his room to-morrow and try to regain his con¬ 
fidence, and perhaps he will tell me the whole story. I will 
apologize for my impatience, you know, and appeal to our 
long-standing friendship. I believe I can succeed, and, to 
tell the truth, I have a sneaking curiosity to know more about 
his wild theories.” 

O’Meara smiled. “ Don't let him see it,” he cautioned, 
“and don’t oppose him. Remember, he is probably insane; 
you have every reason to be patient and do nothing that may 
aggravate his disorder. Finally, if you fail, I will myself 
try him, though I don’t know how he will take a call at his 
rooms. It is months since he asked us not to go there.” 

“I think we can manage that part of it,” said Tillinghast, 
and the friends rose and separated for the night. 

The next day Tillinghast and Trask did not appear at the 
usual rendezvous for dinner. Neither absence surprised 
Lawyer O’Meara, for Trask had been irregular for a long 
time, and as for the artist, well, it was not to be expected 
that increasing cares would permit the uninterrupted contin- 
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uance of youthful pleasures. And it was one of the neces¬ 
sities of bohemian bachelor existence, too, that the rough 
side should be uppermost at times. There was an element of 
good in it; the next meeting would be the pleasanter. 

It was with this dreary style of argument that Bartley 
O’Meara tried to make his solitary dinner pass agreeably. 

The morrow came, and when it was evening O’Meara 
hastened to the familiar dining-room. Tillinghast was not 
there. Trask he did not look for. The lawyer acknowl¬ 
edged that his friend’s absence worried him, and yet, when 
Tillinghast had spent a month sketching in the Catskills, he 
had felt decently comfortable dining alone. Overwork was 
certainly telling on him—and he would take pains to call at 
Frank’s studio the very next day. 

The unexpected calling of one of his cases for trial detained 
him down town until night again, and when to his increased 
discomfort Tillinghast did not appear at dinner, he did not 
stop to eat but hurried on uptown to his friend’s studio. 
Arrived at the building, he went at once to the elevator boy. 

“ Is Mr. Tillinghast in ?” 

“No, sir; I don’t remember seein’ Mr. Tillin’hast for two 
or t’ree days, sir.” 

O’Meara hunted up the janitor. 

“Hasn’t Tillinghast been here for the past three days ? ’ 

“Well, sir, I’m not sure. I remember him going out day 
before yesterday morning and saying something to me about 
a picture as was to be called for. That’s how I remember it. 
It was called for and tooken away that afternoon; a man 
called for it in a landau with two white horses, and his man 
went up to the studio—” 

“Yes, yes; but Tillinghast ? ” 

“ Well,” added the janitor hastily, “ I hain’t seed him since; 
but I hadn’t thought nothing of it. He may have been 

“ Is there any way you can find out whether he has been 
here ?” 

The janitor scratched his head. “Yes,” he said slowly; 
“ there is. A letter come for him not an hour after he went 
out, and as I was putting the room to rights I left it on the 
table where he would be sure to get it. Would you like to 
look in, sir ?” 

They went up in the elevator together and the janitor un- 
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locked the artist’s studio. A lot of papers and letters that 
had been dropped through a slit were pushed back when the 
door was opened. On the table in the middle of the main 
room was the letter the janitor had put there two days and 

‘ ‘ He has not been here, ” said the janitor; “I hope there’s 
nothing wrong, is there?” 

“ Has anybody been to see him?” 

‘‘ Oh, yes; several. There was the man who came to take 
the picture and that man who used to come with you, Trask, 
I think his name is, has been here twice, and there’s been 

Lawyer O’Meara left the studio building feeling unnerved. 
He wandered down to Broadway and stood at the corner de¬ 
bating with himself what he ought to do. Warned by the 
loud notes of a gong, drivers turned their carriages to the 
curbstone, and a fire-engine went rattling, smoking by. It 
was followed by the usual crowd of men and boys on the run. 
O'Meara watched them with an absent interest, and when the 
street had become quiet again he was aroused from his 
thoughts by a familiar voice saying: “ Why ? halloo, Bartley, 
how are you?” and he.looked up and recognized Alexander 
Trask. Before he could reply, Trask went on: 

“Have you seen Tillinghast? I went down to the Cafi 
Noir, and not seeing either of you there thought I would go 
up to the studio and get Frank before I dined. I haven't 
seen him since the day before yesterday.” 

“ And I haven’t seen him,” said O’Meara, “since the night 
we dined together and you left us so abruptly. ” 

“Why, I have,” exclaimed Trask, in surprise. “He came 
over to my den the very next morning and we had a pleasant 
hour or two together. The poor fellow seemed to think 
he had offended me, when as a matter of fact it was I 
who owed an apology. He seemed so cut up about it 
that I made a special call on him yesterday, but he was 

“ He hasn’t been to his rooms since he went to call on you.” 

“Why, you don't say so! Where do you suppose he’s 

“ God knows! I am thinking of notifying the police.” 

“Dear me! I don’t know but we’d better. Have you 
been to the Artist’s Club?” 
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“No." 

“Well, we’d better get some dinner and go around 
there together. He's probably been there or left some 

O’Meara was cast down during dinner and anxious about 
Tillinghast; but he was fully alive, nevertheless, to a great 
change in Trask. The gloom had gone, and in its place the 
comfortable, contented bohemian nature had returned. He 
talked lightly of one thing and another, made no reference 
to the artist, and in no way betrayed any of the peculiarities 
of speech that had distinguished him for months past. When 
the dinner was over they lit their cigars and set out for the 
Artist’s Club. 

No one at the club remembered seeing Tillinghast for sev¬ 
eral days, and after a serious consultation with several of the 
members, the lawyer and Trask went to the nearest police pre¬ 
cinct house to report the matter. Both were keenly exam¬ 
ined by the sergeant in charge. O’Meara could give little 
information beyond a clear, concise description of the man 
and his ways. Trask said that the artist had called on him 
about eleven o’clock; that they had discussed several scien¬ 
tific theories together, that in the progress of the discussion, 
Tillinghast had shown no signs of mental aberration, had 
propounded no unusual views, and had given no hint as to 
his plans for the immediate future. 

“ I should say,” said Trask, contracting his brows and 
speaking very slowly, “that he left my room about one 
o’clock, and my impression was that he was going to the club 
for lunch. ’’ 

The sergeant saw that the case was a serious one, and he 
caused a general alarm to be given to all the police stations 
in the city to look for “Francis Tillinghast, artist, 5 feet 7, 
142 pounds, blue eyes, light hair, full sandy beard and 
moustache; when last seen had on blue sack coat and trou¬ 
sers, turn-down collar, and wide wine-colored scarf. ’’ 

On the third day of the search Bartley O’Meara was sitting 
at his desk sadly thinking of his friend, when the door opened 
and a police inspector and a detective came in. The lawyer 
rose eagerly. 

“ Any news ? ’’ he asked. 

“No, Mr. O’Meara, no news exactly,” replied the inspec¬ 
tor soberly, “ but a clue, perhaps. Will you sit'down? ” 
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The lawyer complied with a feeling that something of the 
utmost importance was coming. The inspector sat in front 
of him, but the detective quietly took a position from which 
he could watch the lawyer's face. 

“You are a lawyer, sir,” began the inspector, “and 
accustomed to grave matters of this nature so I shall not beat 
about the bush with you as I might were the facts other than 
they are. You will see without any argument or warning the 
prime necessity of answering my questions unreservedly.” 

Mr. O’Meara bowed. 

“Very well,” continued the inspector, “we suspect foul 
play.” 

He paused, but O’Meara looked steadfastly at him without 

“ Now then,” said the inspector, “ do you know anything 
whatever that would lead you to suspect Alexander Trask of 
a desire to do away with Mr. Tillinghast?” 

O’Meara’s answer was prompt and emphatic: “Nothing 
whatever;” but in the few seconds that ensued between the 
mention of Trask’s name and the end of the inspector’s ques¬ 
tion a multitude of suggestions arose in the lawyer’s mind. 
He recalled the way in which Trask had shown his irritability 
towards the artist. He saw that if a detective knew of the 
circumstance, a plausible theory of a quarrel would 6e de¬ 
duced, and the end might be the arrest and trial of Trask for 
murder. In a flash he weighed the question and decided that 
it were far better that Tillinghast’s disappearance should go 
unexplained into history as one of the mysteries of the crim¬ 
inal record, than that his life-long friend Trask should by 
any act of his endure the chances of law in a murder trial. 

“ We were all in the habit,” he said, “of speaking with 
the utmost frankness together, and I never knew of any dis¬ 
cussion that could be called a quarrel that arose between us. ” 

“ Mr. Trask has not quite been himself for some months, 
has he? ” inquired the detective, suddenly. 

“We thought he was in some trouble,” assented the lawyer 
undisturbed, “and we did what we could to make him com¬ 
fortable ; but I do not believe there is a ghost of a chance 
that he is responsible for Tillinghast’s disappearance. 

For some time after that interview O’Meara was in a state 
of constant apprehension lest Trask should be arrested. 
The newspapers gave reports of investigations, and every day 
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brought reporters to O'Meara’s office in quest of points. 
Every day the lawyer was summoned to the morgue to inspect 
bodies yielded up by the river and the bay, and every mail 
brought dismal photographs from distant morgues, but in no 
picture or remains did he discern the likeness of his friend. 

He had twice talked with Trask about the call Tillinghast 
had made on him, and Trask had said: 

“ Why, we went into my unique theories about color, and 
though he did not accept them he was interested and in no 
way displeased. I was irritable the night before, had been 
drinking too much I suppose, and so gave undue importance 
to my notions. They are not on my mind now, and I have 
taken to humorous writing again." 

And the upshot of all his investigations was that Bartley 
O’Meara could not entertain for an instant any suspicion 
against his friend. 

The relations between O'Meara and Trask were even more 
intimate after the disappearance than they had ever been 
before. O’Meara noticed it and felt that it was a good thing 
for both. He could see that his own presence was helpful to 
Trask, who always brightened when they came together, and 
for himself, he felt more attached to his friend by the com¬ 
mon feeling of loss. 

It was about a month after the time that Tillinghast had 
disappeared. A good many things had gone wrong with 
O'Meara. He had lost a case through the carelessness of an 
associate counsel; a disastrous failure had swept away the 
greater part of his accumulations; his father’s health had 
failed, and new and heavy burdens were in consequence laid 
upon him: and if there were an affair of the affections, tran¬ 
scending his love for his artist friend, a disappointment more 
keen than any he had ever known, it was a matter that he 
kept sacredly to himself, and not even Aleck Trask suspected 
its existence. With new zeal he applied himself to his prac¬ 
tice, and his legal friends declared among themselves that 
the good-natured Irishman was getting ambitious. Never¬ 
theless, he left his office now and then, and walked out som¬ 
brely into the streets, and traversed block after block obliv¬ 
ious to the hurrying crowd, oblivious above all to a haggard 
figure that shadowed him from corner to corner, and peered 
after him with longing eyes. 
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It was on such a jaunt as this that O'Meara, his mind 
racked with many doubts and anxieties, came to the door of 
a church thrust in between great granite buildings where 
commerce and trade had their swarms of devotees. He 
paused abruptly and looked up at the graven figure over the 
door, made the sign of the cross and went in. He had but 
to pass the inner doors to shut himself completely out from 
the distress and confusion of the business world. The dim 
nave was empty. One or two worshipers sat with bowed 
heads in widely separated pews. The whole atmosphere of 
the place was pregnant with peace. He walked slowly half 
way down the aisle, bent his knee at a pew door, entered it 
and knelt upon the hard bench back of the rail. For several 
minutes he looked up at the groined arches, at the shrines 
and altars. Then he bowed his head upon his hands and the 
burden of his cares dropped from him. 

How long he knelt thus he did not know, but at last with 
a sudden resolution he rose to his feet, bent his knee again 
at the pew door and turned down the aisle. His attention 
was instantly caught by a man whom he recognized with a 
chill of surprise, who rose hastily from a neighboring pew 
and hurried towards the door of the church. What was 
Alexander Trask, notoriously a scoffer, doing in the church ? 
Bartley O’Meara’s judicial mind was quickly made up. What 
he did might have been done by another man on impulse. 
With the lawyer his action was the result of a train of reason¬ 
ing conducted from beginning to end with electric rapidity. 
Trask had no more than emerged from the pew in his flight 
when lawyer O’Meara set out down the aisle after him on the 
dead run. Trask, pale with terror, hastened his pace, but 
O’Meara overtook him just outside the doors upon the steps. 
The fugitive turned and made a desperate attempt to disarm 
his pursuer with a smile and careless chaff, but the lawyer 
caught him by both wrists and exclaimed : 

“By God, Trask, you know what became of Frank Til- 
linghast ?” 

Trask did not faint nor fall down; he trembled a little as 
the blood rushed into his face and flushed the roots of his 
hair, and on his compressed lips came the old, bitter smile 
which had appeared when he tried to tell his friends of his 
discoveries. The pause of a second ensued which seemed 
minutes long to O’Meara as he held his friend captive, and 
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then tears rolled down from Trask’s eyes, and he said in a 
low voice : 

“ Bartley, you are a good man. I am as safe in your hands 
as if I trusted the powers that you have been worshiping.”. 

The lawyer’s heart seemed about to burst as he dropped 
Trask’s wrists and covered his face with his hands. The 
few worshipers in the church, disturbed by the flight and 
pursuit, came out, and stood looking curiously on. Trask 
put his arm through that of the lawyer and said in a kindly, 

“Come Bartley, let us not make a scene here. The church 
is nothing to me, but to you it is much. Come, we will go 
where nothing can be profaned, to my room, and talk our 
trouble over like friends. Don’t shudder, Bartley, or try to 
draw away from me; you are a good man and my friend, and 
you will go away from my room more my friend than ever 
before. Come! Why, Bartley, since Frank disappeared 
there has hardly been an hour when I haven’t seen you. I 
have followed you about like a ghost, for I feared everything. 
My mind narrowly escaped becoming unbalanced, and I had 
to keep near you to preserve myself. But it is all clear now, 
and perhaps it would have been better if I had told you about 
this before. For I am no murderer, Bartley, as people gen¬ 
erally understand the term. I saw Frank Tillinghast die, it 
is true, but it was a self-inflicted death. Come, we won’t say 
anything more until we get where the walls have had their 
ears stopped with excelsior.” 

During this strange speech Trask had been leading O’Meara 
away from the church, and by this time the lawyer had ceased 
to make any resistance. The two had changed places to a 
degree. O’Meara was hot and feverishly excited. He wanted 
to run up the stairways to the elevated railroad; he was sick 
with impatience and fear. Trask, who should have been the 
anxious man, was singularly quiet, self-possessed and reason¬ 
able. When they had reached his room he made O’Meara 
sit down, while he stood and proceeded to say in a grave, 
moderate manner: 

“ It was in this room, Bartley, that Frank Tillinghast met 
death. Despite my warning, he threw my hard-won knowl¬ 
edge to the wind and looked on black. Death came at once, 
before Frank had time to acknowledge that he was con¬ 
vinced.” 
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Across the room from O’Meara something stood concealed 
from view by a sheet. Trask stepped to it and pulled the 
sheet away. There stood revealed a piece of mechanism that 
bore a rough resemblance to a photographer’s camera. The 
walls, however, were of differently colored glass^. and were 
not arranged in the ordinary cubical form, but more like a 
cubical dodecahedron. Trask tapped the nozzle of the camera 
with his forefinger, and said : 

“In there, Bartley, is the element black, the great destruc¬ 
tive force of the universe, and whoso looks in upon it meets 
inevitable death. Frank heard me say this and disbelieved. 
He looked, and the proof came in his immediate disappear- 

“ In the name of all that is true, Trask,” exclaimed O’Meara, 
starting up, “what do you mean?” 

Trask drew the sheet once more over the mechanism and said; 
“ Sit down again, Bartley; sit down, and let me tell you. A 
long time ago, my friend, I came to look upon matter as not 
what it seems to be to the ordinary observer. I noticed that 
a stick of wood consumed in the flames disappeared, but that 
in disappearing it resolved itself into various forces, none of 
which was lost. I saw a powerful acid act upon a piece of 
metal, and the matter disappeared, resolving itself into cer¬ 
tain forces. Could it be possible to break the balance of 
forces which is represented in the various forms of animal 
life ? Would not the result be instantaneous disappearance ? 
Would not matter appear for what it really is—nothing but a 
figment of the imagination, a name for what exists simply as 
the aggregation of forces held in balance ? I saw that the 
vital force was what we call light. Think! nothing exists 
where light is not! Light and life are common. My first 
thought then was—darkness contains the destructive, the un¬ 
balancing element. I had grasped the idea, but erred for the 
moment in the application. I will not tell you now by what 
steps I arrived at the final conclusion that the absolutely 
black must be the death element. I searched for it in nature 
and of course failed to find it. But out of light itself I con¬ 
structed it. The gas or vapor known as light solidified be¬ 
comes black. When I had first succeeded in reducing the 
vapor light to a tangible substance I applied the liquid form 
to vegetable matter, and to my delight it instantly disap¬ 
peared. Then the problem was how to reach animal life. I 
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soon reasoned that the vulnerable point must be the eye, 
through which light and life quicken the mass of balanced 
forces known as the body. I then had to construct the 
medium under the cloth there by which black is set in actiye 
play, that is, made receptive; for no ray issues from black. 
The eye once brought in the presence of this great element 
the light of the body is absorbed, its forces simultaneously 
are dissolved, and in their freedom the mass disappears.” 

“And you mean to say,” gasped O’Meara. 

“That poor Tillinghast met his instantaneous dissolution 
in this room. Don't be shocked! You do not breathe his 
body in the air. The forces which in a certain balance you 
once recognized as Frank Tillinghast, have long since scat¬ 
tered themselves to the four corners of the earth, and inhere 
now perhaps in a thousand different balances of as many 
different characters.” 

“ But how-” began O’Meara again. 

“Why, Frank would not credit me, deliberately went to 
the machine and dared me to set the black at work. We 
were both excited; I should have left him in ignorance, but 
my pride was wounded by his ridicule and unbelief, and I 
permitted the test; one instant after his eye had encountered 
the fatal ray, he had vanished. A heap of clothes lay on the 
floor. My first feeling was one of resentful satisfaction. I 
cared not that 1 had lost my friend; I had not thought of 
consequences, I only saw my theories justified, science re¬ 
vealed, truth glorified! Ah! it was a triumph—I feel again 
that supreme excitement with which I shouted even as the 
balanced forces were trembling on the verge of dissolution; 
even as the outlines of his form began to grow indistinct, in 
that brief instant, Bartley, when he was hopelessly lost and yet 
conscious, I shouted ‘ Now, do you know ? ’ And one second 
later I stepped upon a heap of clothes, and uplifting both 
hands, exclaimed, ‘ Black, thou art mighty! thou art mighty!’ 
over and over again. 

“For many minutes I stood thus. Then I looked down at 
that pitiful heap of clothing, and around about the empty 
room, and it came over me that I was alone; my friend was 
gone—never to return! From a feeling of grief to one of 
terror was a rapid transition, and presently I realized my 
situation. There must be no evidence of Tillinghast’s death 
in my room! I removed all trace with ease, for I applied 
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the liquid form of my destructive element to the clothing, 
and lo! it was gone also. 

“Now, understand me, Bartley; I should not have been 
a man if this episode had not shocked me. I was sadly 
affected that I had deliberately permitted a friend to die; I 
was terrified at the thought of the possible discovery of the 
facts. Had it not been a friend, and had there not been a 
possibility of dangerous consequences to me, I could have 
looked upon the matter with the calmness of a true scientist, 
to whom all truth is right. As it was, however, I came near 
weakening, and my only salvation lay in you. You recall the 
night we informed the police ? I was running like mad after 
a fire-engine, trying blindly to escape my thoughts, when I 
saw you at the corner. I stopped at once, and the way to 
safety flashed over me. By blinding your eyes, or rather by 
relying on their blindness to evil in me, I could protect myself 
from myself. I have succeeded, and now that I have made 
you a partaker of my knowledge, I feel that I shall not again 
falter.” 

There was a silence of a full minute. Then Bartley O’Meara 
said slowly : 

“Aleck, I don’t believe you. I think you are crazy.” 

Trask turned very pale and an angry look came into his 
eyes. He left the room, and after a brief absence returned 
with a kitten in his hands. 

“See.for yourself,” he said, harshly. 

He removed the cloth from the apparatus, did something 
to it that Bartley did not fully comprehend, and removed the 
cap from the nozzle. 

“Watch!” he exclaimed as he held the kitten before the 
instrument. The little animal blinked one way and another 
for a moment until Trask turned her head so that she looked 
straight in the tube. There was an instant quivering, an ap¬ 
pearance of mist, and Trask’s hands were empty. 

“Great God!” whispered O’Meara, choking and feeling 
himself grow sick. “ How have you done that ?” 

‘ ‘ Bartley! ” exclaimed Trask in a stern voice, ‘ ‘ the secret of 
material dissolution is dangerous enough if kept by one man! ” 

“But can you not restore, rematerialize the matter?” 
asked O’Meara in a tremulous voice. 

“ No. One great force, the sum of all forces alone can do 
that. That force, Bartley, is God! ” 
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THE WILD LORD OF THE MANOR* 

From The Russian of Chtchedrine. 


There was once an empire. In this empire there lived a 
pom^chtchik (Lord of the Manor). 

Now, this pom^chtchik led a happy life. He had every¬ 
thing he desired; lands, corn, cattle, gardens, laborers. 
Nevertheless, he was a stupid creature whose whole intel¬ 
lectual nourishment consisted in reading “The Moniteur of 
Pomfechtchikal Interests.” As to his natural constitution, he 
had a lymphatic temperament and a white skin. 

One day he began to importune Divine Goodness. “Oh 
Lord,” he cried, “you have given me everything in abundance, 
you have showered blessings upon me! Nevertheless, you 
have allowed my heart to be saddened by an affliction I am not 
in a condition to endure; my country is infested with mou- 
jiks (peasants). Oh Lord, deliver me from this plague!” 

~ The Lord, in His Omniscience, was well aware 
that this pomJchtchik was stupid.. Therefore the 
prayer remained unanswered. Our pom^chtchik 
V that the race of moujiks, far from diminish¬ 
ing, steadily increased every day. He saw, and 
s haunted by the fear that finally the moujiks 
would devour all his goods. In his anxiety he scanned the 
pages of The Moniteur of Pomfechtchikal Interests, to see if he 
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could not find some indication of what he should do under 
such circumstances. He found these words, “Action, action.” 

“ That is but one simple word," said the stupid pom^chtchik, 
“ but it is of gold,” and he began to act, not according to ca¬ 
price, but according to required forms. If, for instance, a 
chicken, belonging to a moujik, began to peck at the hay he 
laid hold of it with due form and put it into the pot. 

If a moujik cut wood by stealth in the wood of the pom- 
^chtchik, and prepared to carry it away, the said cut wood 
was immediately carried to the manor house, and a fine was 
levied upon the said moujik—always according to the forms. 



“ Henceforth I shall resort to fines,” 
said the pom&chtchik; “themoujiks un¬ 
derstand it best." These latter, howev¬ 
er, realized that their pom^chtchik was a 
cunning man in spite of his stupidity. 

He spied upon them so effectually that 
they were unable to lay their fingers upon - a 
anything. They couldn’t move without 
stumbling upon a prohibition; here, there, _ 

and everywhere. If the cattle went to the trough the pom^cht- 
chik cried out, “It is my water.” If any fowl escaped from 
the court-yard and walked about in the vicinity of his house, 
the pom^chtchik would exclaim, “ It is my land.” 

Earth, water, air, all had become his property. The moujik 
had no longer a shaving with which to light up his hut, nor 
the smallest scrap of a twig with which to sweep it clean. 

Then it came to pass that the moujiks, reduced to despair, 
prostrated themselves in prayer before God. “O, Lord!” they 
said, “ratherthan allow us to endure such sufferings all our 
lives, cause us to disappear with our children and our grand¬ 
children.” 

God, in his mercy, was touched by their despair and their 
tears. He answered their prayer, and after a short time 
there did not remain a single moujik throughout the length 
and breadth of the domains of the stupid pom^chtchik. 

What had become of them? No one knew. Only, a sort 
of whirlwind had suddenly been seen in the air-similar to 
whirling chaff in a grange when corn is threshed. Some had 
thought they could distinguish the moujiks in the black 
cloud, that was carried away with great rapidity. Meanwhile 
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the pomfechtchik, when taking the air on his balcony, affirmed 
that the atmosphere of his domains had become delightfully 
pure. He was delighted and said to himself, “Now I can 
dispose my precious person quite quietly to slumber.” He 
began to live very 
much at his ease, 
and he dreamed of 
methods whereby 
he might charm 
his soul while rest¬ 
ing his body. 

theatre h e i 



will V 


I 

rite to the 
actor Sadovski, 
,1 ‘ Come, I beg of 

you, come my friend, and bring some actresses with you.” 

The actor Sadovski accepted this invitation. He came 
himself and brought actresses with him; but he had scarcely 
arrived when he perceived that the pom^chtchikal dwelling 
was deserted, that there was no one to set up the theatre, 
raise the curtain or do any work; for the moujiks who had 
done the work of the house had disappeared with the 

“Where have you hidden your moujiks?" asked Sadovski. 

“This is what has happened: God, in answer to my prayer, 
has thought fit to rid my domains of that encumbrance.” 

“But, my friend, you are a fool. Who will henceforth 
bring you what is necessary for washing yourself?” 

“I have already passed several days without washing.” 

“Oh, you are waiting till you will be able to grow mush¬ 
rooms on your face!” said Sadovski; and with this sarcasm 
he left as he had come, in company with the actresses. 

Our pomfechtchik recalled to mind that among his neigh¬ 
bors were four generals with whom he had social relations. 

“I am tired of playing cards all by myself,” he said to 
himself, “I have had enough of solitaire. I will try to or¬ 
ganize a card party with the four generals." 

No sooner said than done. He wrote four invitations for 
a fixed date and sent them out. 

These four generals, although they were full-blown gen- 
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erals, were nevertheless socially on the shelf; therefore they 
came promptly at the call. 

At the very outset, they could not refrain from admiring 
the purity of the atmosphere which pervaded the domains of 
the pomichtchik. “If the atmosphere is so pure," said this 
latter, holding his head very high, “it is because God, at my 
request, has rid my lands of all moujiks.” 



“How admirable!” chorused the generals, showering 
praises upon him. “ Hence, for the future, the sweet air will 
no longer be contaminated with the pestilential odor of the 
moujiks.” 

“ Never again I ” answered the pomfechtchik; and the party 
sat down at the card tables. One game was played, and 
then a revenge game followed. Finally the generals felt 
that the hour was approaching at which they were accustomed 
to drink brandy and water. They began to fidget and to look 
to the right and to the left. 

“ Doubtless it is time to drink a small glass and to eat a 
morsel, messieurs les generaux? ” asked the pomfechtchik. 

“ We cannot refuse your kindness!” 

Our host left the card table and went to the dining-room 
cupboard and brought back with him a piece of sugar candy 
and a gingerbread cake for each general. 

“What on earth is this?” asked the four generals, opening 
their eyes in amazement. 

“A light repast. I offer what I have.” 

“ But we ought to have some sort of roast meat! ” 
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“ But, my dear generals, l' have none to offer you; for, 
since God did me the favor of delivering me from the mou- 
jiks, there has been no fire lighted in my kitchen.” 

The generals thereupon fell into such a rage that their 
teeth chattered together. 

“ But you yourself cannot be without something to eat at 
your meals ? ” they objected energetically. 

“ I feed upon the first raw morsel that falls into my hand. 
But taste these cakes!” 

“Man, you are nothing but a fool!” exclaimed the gen¬ 
erals, and, refusing to sit down again to play at cards, each 
returned to his own home. 


Thus our pom^chtchik for a 
second time is pronounced a 
fool. It made him reflect for a 
moment, then the cards on the 
table attracted his attention, 
-and he recommenced his daily 
solitaire, and entered upon a 
political discussion with imagin¬ 
ary adversaries. 



“We shall see. Gentlemen of the Liberal Party, who 
will gain the day!” he cried. “I will show you how far 
true strength of character will carry a man.” Meanwhile 
he dealt the cards and began to play the game of “patience” 
known as “The Ladies’ Caprice,” saying that if he suc¬ 
ceeded three times consecutively, it would mean that he 
ought to continue his present method; and, as though Fate 
were acting with design, three times he succeeded with “ The 
l.adies' Caprice.” He doubted no longer. 

“ Since Fate wills it,” he said to himself, “ I must continue 
my plan. Meanwhile I have had enough of “patience.” Let’s 
move about a little and try to find some sort of occupation.” 

He sauntered through the rooms; then, having peram¬ 
bulated about for some time, h: sat down and continued seated, 
constantly thinking. He thought of the machine he would 
have brought from England, so that everything should be 
accomplished in his place by steam, and only by steam, in such 
a way that the brawny arm of the moujik might be wholly 
dispensed with, for he preferred the smell of machinery to the 
detested odor which emanated from the moujik. He thought 
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of the splendid kitchen and fruit garden which he would have. 
What pears, plums, peaches, nuts he calculated he would 
gather! He instinctively looked through the window, and, 
oh wonders! all his imaginings were already transformed 
into realities. By the will of a magical power the pear trees, 
the apricot trees, the peach trees seemed to break beneath 
the weight of innumerable fruit. It was merely necessary to 
gather them by means of these English machines and to put 
them into his mouth. He 
thought also of the cows he 
expected to raise. What 
cows! Neither skin, nor 
meat! Nothing but milk! 

Rivers of milk! He thought 
of the marvellous strawber¬ 
ries he would plant, all dou¬ 
bles and triples! Weighty 
strawberries! Only five 
strawberries in the pound! 

He dreamed of the great quantities of these berries he would 
sell in Moscow. At last, tired of thinking, he wanted to look 
at himself in the mirror, but a thick covering of dust already 
lay over it. 

“Senka!” he cried, forgetting that he had no longer any 
one in his service; but he immediately continued, “I must 
not yield. I must show all those Liberals what a strong 
mind is capable of.” He passed his time doing nothing till 
nightfall, and then he went to bed. In sleep his dreams were 
still more delightful than his waking reveries. He dreamed 
that the governor of the province, in his own person had, 
having heard of this pomichtchikal immutability, inquired of 
the Ispravnik, the head of the district police, “ But who is 
this man of brains, who is such a marked figure in your 
district ?” And then he dreamed that as recompense for his 
immutability, he had been chosen as minister by his sov¬ 
ereign, that his breast was covered with decorations, and that 
he issued circulars beginning after this manner: “ Firmness! 
No concessions!" 

“ Senka!" he cried, without reflection, on awakening again. 
But the memory of the reality returned immediately to him, 
and for a moment he drooped his head. 
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“How shall I occupy myself?” he asked himself. “If 
only the devil would send me some sort of man-wolf! That 
would be better than nothing! ” 

These words had hardly passed through his brain, when the 
Chief Ispravnik arrived. The stupid pomichtchik felt an 
inexpressible joy at seeing him. He ran to the cupboard and 
took out two little cakes of gingerbread, saying to himself: 
“At least, this good man will raise no objections." 

“Will you have the goodness to explain to me. Monsieur 
le Pomfechtchik,” said the Ispravnik, “by what miracle your 
moujiks all disappeared ? ” 

“This is what happened: God, in fulfilment of the prayer 
I addressed to him, was graciously pleased to purge my 
domains of all the moujiks.” 

“Very good, monsieur; but who, in the future, will pay 
their taxes ? ” 

“Their taxes? .... why, they .... themselves. It is 
their most sacred duty; it is their most binding obligation." 

“Very good; but by what method are their taxes to be 
recovered from them, now that, thanks to your prayer, they 
have all disappeared ? ” 

“ But I am sure I don’t know. As for me, I cannot pay 
for them.” 

“But do you know. Monsieur, that the general treasury 
cannot exist without taxes and contributions, and particularly 
without the duties on salt and wine ? ” 

“Very well, I consent. I am willing to pay for a small 
glass of brandy.” 

“ And do you know that through your fault we no longer 
find anything to buy at our market, not a piece of meat, nor 
a pound of bread? ” Do you know what that will bring 
down upon you?” 

“Allow me! I am ready to make a sacrifice in what really 
concerns me. Here are two whole cakes of gingerbread.” 

“You are an imbecile. Monsieur le Pomichtchik,” said the 
Ispravnik, and turned his back on him and left without 
throwing even a glance on the cakes. 

This time the pomichtchik began to reflect seriously. This 
was the third time he had been treated as an imbecile, the 
third time that a visit to him had been terminated with con¬ 
tempt for him, and that he was left alone. 
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Could it really be possible that he was an imbecile? 
Could it be possible that this immutability, of which he was 
so proud, was, if called by its real name, stupidity and im¬ 
becility? Was it possible that the result of this immutability 
was to cause the taxes and contributions to cease being paid, 




IS enchanted 



and that the market was provided with not e 
meat nor the smallest pound of flour ? 

But, as our hero was stupid, fora moment he w 
with the excellent farce which he had J,, : 
played; but he instantly remembered 
the words of the Ispravnik, “Do you 
know what it will bring down upon ! 
you?” and he had no longer any de- ' 
sire to laugh. As was his habit, he be- * 
gan to pace up and down his n 
. and he said repeatedly to himself, 

“What will it bring down on me? Will 
it be some imprisonment, perhaps at 
Tcheboksari or at Varnavine? Even 
if it were at Tcheboksari, well, people 
would at least see what real force of 
character means.” But deep down in 
his heart he said, “Who knows? Per¬ 
haps at Tcheboksari I shall have the 
delight of seeing my dearly beloved moujiks again." 

He came and went, sat down, and got up again. Where 
ever he approached he seemed to hear, “ Monsieur le Pom- 
fechtchik, you are an imbecile. ” 

Suddenly he saw a little mouse run across the room and 
steal towards the cards with which he had played patience, 
and, indeed, the cards were greasy enough to tempt the ap¬ 
petite of the mouse. 

He walked to the little mouse, making a clatter in 
order to frighten it, but the little mouse was cunning, 
and realized that without seeking aid no harm would ^ 
befall it. It contented itself with wagging its tail in answer to 
his threats, and it even stopped a moment under the sofa and 
looked up at the pom^chtchik, as though to say to him: “Just 
wait a little, stupid pom^chtchik. I shall not stop at eating 
your cards. I will also eat your dressing-gown when you have 
made it sufficiently greasy.” 
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After a time, the lord of the manor saw that ugly weeds 
were growing along the walks of his garden. Next that 
serpents and reptiles of all sorts wriggled through the bushes, 
and that wild animals were strolling about his park as if they 
were quite at home. One day, a bear J 

even prowled up to the manor house and 
sat down upon its haunches, and while 
licking its hips, looked speculatively at 
the pomfechtchik. “Senka!" cried the 
pramfechtchik; but he recollected the real 
sute of matters, and burst into helpless 



Nevertheless his firmness did not desert him even then. 
More than once he was on the point of giving in; but the 
moment he felt his heart sickening, he would refer to the 
“ Moniteur of Pomfechtchikal Interests,” and would imme¬ 
diately be as bronze once more. “ No,” hecried, “it would 
be better that I became a savage; it would be better that I 
should wander in the forest for the future, in the company of 
wild beasts. At least, no one could then say that a Russian 
gentleman, that Prince Ourousskoutchoum Kildibaieff had 
deviated from the true principles!” 

And he degenerated into a sav¬ 
age. 

It was the middle of Autumn. 
The frosts were hard; but the 
pomichtchik no longer felt the 
cold, for his body was completely 
r^ivV covered with hair. Thus, Esau, 
I'r'rlC ..^1 according to the Scriptures, was 
- covered with a mantle of fur. His 
nails became as hard as iron. He 
^ commenced walking on all fours, 
^I and he was amazed that he had not 

discovered before that this was 
much the easiest and pleasantest 
way of walking. Before long he lost the faculty of pronounc¬ 
ing articulate words, and he made use of a certain sharp cry 
which was something between a whistle, a croak and a roar. 

In a word, he was a wild beast in all save a tail. 

He wandered towards his park where previously he had 
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walked with his dapper person and his white skin. He climbed 
to the top of a tree and set to sharpening his claws. Away 
below him he saw something move. It was a hare running. 
The hare stopped and cocked its ears to 




listen to the sounds of the forest. It heard 
nothing that was to it a danger signal, but 
in an instant the pom&chtchik was down 
upon it like an arrow, seized it, tore it in 
pieces with his claws, and ate it, bones 
and skin included. In leading such a life the pom^cht 
chik grew exceedingly strong. It was at this juncture that 
he saw no objection to offer friendly overtures to the bear 
who had formerly considered him through the window. 

“If you are willing, Michel Ivanitch,” he said to the bear, 
“we will hunt for hares together.” 

“lam willing,” answered the bear, with a sullen look- 
“ but brother, you were wrong to 
cause the disappearance of your 
moujiks.” 

“Pray, why?” 

“ Because it is pleasanter to ' 
eat moujiks than to murder gen¬ 
tlemen. Therefore, I tell you ' 
without hesitating, that you are 'yf 

an imbecile, although you are my friend.” 

Meanwhile the Chief Ispravnik, in spite of being a Protec¬ 
tor of Pomichtchiks, did not dare to keep silence concerning 
the grave disappearance of the moujiks. He made a report 
to government. The superior authorities were agitated. In 
the answer thereto, the following questions were asked; 
“Who will pay the taxes in future? Who will drink the wine 
in the inns? Who will fulfil the peaceful and useful work 
of the fields? Give us your personal opinion on these sub- 



The Chief Ispravnik answered that as concerning the taxes, 
fiscal operations had become objectless; that it would be bet¬ 
ter to suppress the general treasury. Of useful works there 
was no longer question. They were replaced by pillage, 
thefts at armed hands, and assassinations. Even a few days 
previously a kind of wild beast, half bear, half man, had 
nearly strangled him, him the Ispravnik, and he had grave 
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suspicions that the said man-bear was no other than the 
stupid pom^chtchik, the author of all these said evils. 

The high government functionaries were disgusted. A 
council was called, and the following were the decisions 
arrived at. On the one hand to institute a general battle in 
order to seize the band of moujiks. On the other hand to 
accost the stupid pom^chtchik, the author of all these evils, 
with the greatest circumspection, and endeavor to suggest to 
him, with the most delicate hints, the propriety of putting an 
end to his extravagances, and no longer to create obstacles 
in the way of the taxes flowing into the treasury. 

By one of those fortuitous coincidents which sometimes 
happen so that they may seem to have been brought about by 
special design, the high authorities had scarcely made these 
decisions than a humming mass of moujiks were seen to fly 
over the town and to fall down on the market-place. 

Then there spread throughout that region a smell of bad 
bread and mutton skins; but at the same time flour and meat 
of all sorts reappeared.in the market, and one day there came 
such a quantity of taxes that the receiver cried out, clapping 
his hands: “Where have you got all this from, rascals?” 

“ But what has meanwhile 
become of our pom^chtchik ?" 
my readers will ask. 

The following are the news 
which I am in a position to 
give : He was caught, but with 
great trouble. As soon as he 
was caught he was washed, his 
nose blown, his nails cut. Next, 
the Chief Ispravnik executed the 
orders he had received, delicate¬ 
ly to insinuate the good idea that he should keep himself quiet. 

The Ispravnik completed his work by conflscating the 
Moniteur of Pomichtchikal Interests. After which, having 
confided the pomichtchik to the charge of Senka, he left. 

Our pomfechtchik is still alive. He occupies himself as 
heretofore, playing games of solitaire. He always regrets his 
life in the woods. He only washes himself when constrained 
to do so, and from time to time he gives utterance to the 
cries of a wild beast. 
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pared for finding concealed, by unscrewing the top of the 
handle, a different will or deed of all she possessed, since no 
other considerable legacies had been given to any one else. 

But my hopes were futile. After the closest examination 
I was forced to see my mistake and to 
concur with my parents in thinking that 
my aunt had not been wealthy after all, 
and that somehow I must have failed 
to win her unqualified approbation. 

I laid away the umbrella, and with 
it my expectations. Shorn of these I 
did very well. They had lain like an in¬ 
cubus upon my will, and as I presently 
discovered, bad influenced my parents 
also in their way of living; facts and expectations having 
fallen out, the result to them was disheartening. My 
parents took a small house in an obscure street and I secured 
a subordinate position in the Treasury Department at Wash¬ 
ington. But I experienced many mortifying results from my 
aunt’s legacy, and I was often led to moralize on the attach¬ 
ment which old and worthless articles seem to possess for 
their owner and the tenacity with which they adhere to them. 
I bought at various times new and stylish umbrellas, but they 
one and all disappeared through loans and appropriations, 
but the blue one invariably came back tome, though I lent it 
with assiduity and hopefulness. My friends returned it with 
stale jokes—it was never taken by mistake. To add to its 
low-conditioned appearance, my landlady, with mistaken 
kindness, had patched and darned it to an unusual degree, 
for, as she explained, “ It was beginning to brack away.” I 
thanked her, but with various conflicting emotions. It is 
strange how nearly the simple duties at times approximate to 
the higher virtues. At that moment I was a hero, although 
the surface observer would have seen only a young man 
thanking his landlady for darning his umbrella. 

I was in love, and liked—as what young man does not?—to 
make a good appearance in the eyes of my lady, but I did 
not succeed at all times, as you will see, though the occasion 
I narrate was not the only one when the blue umbrella ap¬ 
peared hateful to me. 

One day, my darned umbrella in my hand, I encoun- 
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tered Lillian with a friend just as a shower seemed im¬ 
minent. 

“Take us under your umbrella, please,” said Lillian. 

I raised it with sinking heart. 

“My great-aunt’s legacy,” I said as lightly as possible. 

“Say rather your great-grandmother’s,” exclaimed Lillian 
, with unthinking malice. 

Upon leaving them I went directly to a public reading- 
room and deposited my umbrella in the rack with a good 
many others; and although I had little 
hope of an exchange, I felt sure that 
some unlucky wight might take it, pro¬ 
vided he had none of his own. Having 
deliberately planted this temptation 
the way of a fellow mortal, I retired A 
from the scene, and with light heart 
stepped into a store and bought a first- 
rate article, brown silk with ebony 
handle. 

My conscience pricked me severely ( 
through the day for this ungrateful act . 
toward my aunt’s memory, for she had '' 
been invariably kind to me, and I could 
not doubt had loved me well, and for months I had been try¬ 
ing to rid myself of the last token of her affection. How 
much better to brave ridicule than betray the affections of 
the dead! 

In this degraded state of mind, far removed from the satis¬ 
faction of the morning, I wended my way home at nightfall. 

The event which I now recall, transpired in the year 1879, 
in the month of October, the second (for it was my aunt’s 
birthday), and as nearly as I can judge at about quarter be¬ 
fore eight in the evening. 

A drizzling rain had set in and fell with monotonous meas¬ 
ure upon the sidewalks, the wind sighed dolefully around the 
corners, and I was just thinking how disagreeable the weathei 
was, when, as I was crossing Pennsylvania avenue, my atten 
tion was arrested by the wail of a little child. I listened t( 
ascertain the direction indicated by the sound and hastene 
toward it, but it seemed to possess an ignis fatuus charade 
for, although I could not doubt I was in the right directior 
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the cry did not seem.any louder but as if just as far distant 
all the time. I walked faster, I almost ran; people stopped 
surprised, as I hastened past, but still the cry came no 

At last I reached an open space and saw just before me a 
childish figure stumbling wearily along under a huge um¬ 
brella. Upon near approach I saw it was a blue one, with a 
patch on it; in short it was mine. A mournful, childish wail 
broke from under it. I forgot all else in my compassion. 
Raising the umbrella I looked under it and saw, not the feat¬ 
ures of a child, but those of a wizened, dwaaf-like creature 
with bright glancing eyes and parchment colored skin drawn 
tightly over his fleshless, bloodless visage. 

My blood seemed to curdle in my veins, my knees trembled 
beneath me, for there was something in the glance he gave 
me that was demoniac and unearthly to the last degree. I 
did not fail to note his garb, which was of unusual texture 
and pattern, being apparently woven whole and drawn over 
the upper portion of his figure, while his nether limbs, if limbs 
they could be called, were incased in the same nondescript 
fashion, being completed by a pair of curiously shaped shoes, 
picked at the end and with large buckles covering half their 

But as I looked the form grew more indistinct, and in a 
moment I saw the stars glimmering through the shadowy 
shape. The umbrella only remained to attest to the reality 
of the. scene, and dazed, horror struck, I turned homeward 
with it still clutched in my hand. I had it now, my aunt's 
legacy, restored in this supernatural manner. But I felt no 
satisfaction; instead anger and fear compassed me. Succumb¬ 
ing to the first I threw it from me over the parapet of the long 
bridge and heard it fall, fall, till it struck the water. Then 
I hurried away, too stupefied to seek a solution of the mystery 
either in my own thoughts or other people’s. 

I mentioned the affair to no one, not even to Lillian, and 
for a time matters presented no striking points, until about 
three weeks afterward when we chanced to go into a picture 
gallery. As it looked showery I had taken my umbrella 
with me, and I laid it carelessly down in a comer where a 
few others were stranded, promising myself to keep an eye 
upon it meanwhile. 
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After looking about for a half hour we took our way out 
of the building, and I mechanically put out my hand for my 
umbrella as we passed. 

“Why, Charlie,” exclaimed Lillian as I raised it, “you 
have left your nice umbrella and taken an old one.” 

/ had in my hand the old Hue um¬ 
brella again, although I am sure that it 
was the brown one that I grasped in 
passing. As I hurried back I heard 
the cry of a child, the familiar wailing 
sound I had listened to on one occa¬ 
sion before, but this time I did not 
heed it. My new umbrella had gone 
the way of all umbrellas, and we were 
forced to walk home under the darned 
blue one, on my part with other feel¬ 
ings than those merely of satisfaction, 
for the unearthly malicious gaze of the 
Fiend seemed constantly before me. 

After leaving Lillian at her home, 

I went straight to the apartment of 
my landlady. 

“ Mrs. Giles, have you any use for 
this umbrella?” I asked. 

“How kind of you to inquire!” she said. "Did Bridget 
tell you? No, it is my nephew here. He is going home and 
it is raining so hard! Won’t you use it though yourself, Mr. 
Walton?” , 

“O, no,” I replied, “he can have it as well as not; you 
need not mind about returning it,” turning to him. 

“O, I’ll send it back; father comes in every day.” 

“ Keep it, I beg of you. I shall never use it again.” 

“All right! it will suit aunt Belinda capitally,” said the boy 
roguishly. 

I devoutly hoped that it would in my heart of hearts. 

Months passed. With masculine reticence I kept the mystery 
to myself, but still I was constantly haunted by the fear that 
the umbrella would return. 

Simple events lead up to the most important; people break¬ 
fast serenely before being ingulfed by an earthquake, and I 
had been spending the evening with some friends, not con- 
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vivially, but in the soberest fashion, and was returning home. 
It was a moonlight night in April, the azd, as I find by con¬ 
sulting my diary, and a quarter past eleven, for I had just 
compared ray watch with the clock in the church tower I was 
passing. Abnost without warning the rain suddenly broke 
over me from a small dark cloud not hitherto observed, while 
at the same time the wind arose and tore violently around 
the buildings, which were somewhat detached in this portion. 

Such a sudden change from a moonlight evening I never 
witnessed, and in the dreary m(Ue between wind and rain I 
hurried on at a rapid pace as did the few lingering pedes¬ 
trians, while the carriages returning from the President’s 
reception tore furiously by, adding tumult to the scene. 
There was something gruesome in this storm coming on un¬ 
heralded, and it weighed down my spirits in an instant. The 
wail of a child coming at this moment fitted into the scene so 
perfectly that I felt no surprise, only compassion for the little 
creature thus exposed to the furious tempest. 

The child was just before me vainly endeavoring to hold up¬ 
right a large umbrella. No wonder it was terrified at being 
out alone on such a night! 

“What is the matter, little one ?” I inquired, alongside. 

“O the umbrella is so heavy!" was the answer, in childish 

“No wonder; let me carry it for you and then you can tell 
me where you belong," I said, kindly. 

I took the umbrella, but it almost fell from my grasp at 
the mocking laugh which rang out. 

“Ha! ha! where I belong! ha! ha! ha! ha!” and it died 
away in the distance, though for some seconds the echoes of 
that demon-laugh returned to me. 

This time I had beheld no figure. I had only heard a voice, 
but the umbrella was in my grasp. I examined it closely, 
and my fears were realized. It was the fateful blue umbrella 
I had tossed over the bridge. 

At that moment I was actually afraid, for I felt myself to 
be at the mercy of a fiend whose existence was guessed at, it 
is true, but little known about, and the extent of whose power 
might be unlimited to work me ruin. 

I passed a sleepless night, and before morning arrived at 
the determination to speak of the matter to Mrs. Giles. She 
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was a Scotch lady, shrewd and sensible, and professed to be¬ 
lieve many things at which her boarders sneered. 

“Mr. Walton, you look ill,” said she, as I entered her sit¬ 
ting-room. 

“ I am not feeling first-rate,” I replied. “ I have had much 
to trouble me lately." 

“Can I assist you in any way?" she asked, though there 
was a tightening of the lines of the face which showed that 
the thrifty Scotch lady apprehended pecuniary troubles only. 
I hastened to reassure her by telling her my story. 

“What is your opinion, or, I should say, advice?" I asked, 
in conclusion. 

“Do not try to rid yourself of your umbrella again, but 
keep it. That is right, and what is right is wisest.” 

“ I agree with you, and I will do ai 
you advise, for events prove it to be 
the only course to pursue. But why 
does the demon make himself visible 

“Does he? are you sure that you . 
alone have seen the Umbrella Fiend? i 
I have known two other persons who ^ 
have seen him, cousins to each other, 
and one of them the brother of my 
husband. But their description, al¬ 
though the same as regards looks, va- ^ 
ries in some important particulars. 

To them he has been chiefly a purloiner of umbrellas, not a 
returner. ” 

“He is evidently bent upon mischief, and works it with 
the only instrument he has control of. I have no doubt he 
returns the old one to tantalize me,” I said. 

“Very likely. My late husband’s brother has been much 
troubled by the Umbrella Fiend, and his cousin, Mr. Wagner, 
also. I believe he wrote an account of the Umbrella Fiend 
demon at one time, but am not sure whether it was he or his 
father. Anyway, to their family the fiend has always been 
visible, and they account for it by the possession of a talis- 
manic umbrella which was the gift of the fiend himself to one 
of their ancestors.” 

“ I should like to have Mr. Giles’ version of this mystery.” 
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“ I am expecting him in this evening, and he will tell you 
all about it, if you wish, I am sure,” she replied. 

“Indeed, it will give me great satisfaction. It is a relief 
to find that you neither laugh at nor disbelieve my state¬ 
ment,” I replied. 

“Only fools deride what they cannot understand,” said she, 
sententiously. “ Earth and heaven hold enough of mystery 
to tax the human mind to the end of time. Some people have 
double or second sight. It may be the perceptive organs are 
abnormally developed in such cases. My grandmother could 
foretell events long before they transpired. It was useless to 
try to deceive her, yet she was practical, very practical 
Some people are taught by dreams and visions. Our philoso¬ 
phy does not cover all, and it fails just when the mysteries 
begin.” 

“ Do you believe there are other demons besides the Um¬ 
brella Fiend, who delight in playing malicious tricks upon 
us?” I asked. 

“Most certainly I do. How else can you account for the 
way that a broken lamp chimney, for instance, which has 
been patched up, remains in that ugly 
condition, while new ones are being 
broken daily? We call it luck, but it is 
strange that luck should always be pulled 
by one string in these cases.” 

Mr. Giles entered at this moment. 
He was a thin, gentlemanly-looking in¬ 
dividual, not very talkative, as I was 
already aware, for I had seen him fre¬ 
quently at the house. Although Scotch, 
there was little trace of his native dialect 
in his speech, for he came to America 
when a boy of fourteen, and was edu¬ 
cated here, as was my landlady; still 
there was a noticeable difference in ac¬ 
cent, and in his range of thought, em¬ 
bracing, as it did, theories which Americans call vulgar 
superstitions and put far from them. 

Mrs. Giles broached the subject of our conversation. 

“The Umbrella Fiend 1 Ah, yes, I seehimoften—adwarf-like 
creature in reddish-brown garb, without reason or tangibility. 
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A cry like that of a child accompanies its appearance. There 
are people whose senses are so gross that they cannot per¬ 
ceive him, though not ten feet distant. My partner is one 
of this sort, though an excellent man. We were walking 
home together one night last week, and just as we got op¬ 
posite the Jackson House, we both heard the cry, but I alone 
saw the little creature stumbling along under the umbrella I had 
just lost. I wanted it, for it was raining furiously, but I have 
learned by experience that there is no use in pursuing the 
phantom.” 

“Did you ever come up with it?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, but only to have it vanish from my sight.” 

“Leaving the umbrella?” 

“Taking the umbrella.” 

“Such has not been my experience,” I said. “Where 
think you is its home?” 

“ The fiend is ubiquitous. I believe that the trammels of 
time and space are 
to him. My siste 
housekeeper in the 
Dunniddies' ancien 
wrote me that she 
Umbrella Fiend 01 
night on the moor, 
she was beguiled ir 
ing the lost child, 
thought, for hours, 
she came in sight 
demon, who, with a 
laugh, vanished before her. By comparing dates I discovered 
the time to differ but a few hours at most, from the occasion 
of my seeing it in Washington. Of course, then, he does not 
employ ordinary means of locomotion.” 

“Very true,” said I, “but wait a moment and I will fetch 
the umbrella which has twice been restored to me by this 

I brought it down. He took it in his hand and ran his 
gaze over it, but the quizzical look, to my surprise, turned 
to one of emotion. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “was not this the property of Melissa 
Hayden?” 
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“It was,” I replied. “She was my great-aunt, but she is 

“ Your ^rraZ-aunt?” 

“Yes, but she was but a few years older than her niece, 
my mother.” 

“Dead!” he repeated abstractedly, “and I did not know 
■L Pardon my emotion; we were once to have been married, 
but we were separated for family reasons, but we vowed to 
remain single. This umbrella is a talisman. It will never 
be lost, and it always brings good fortune to its possessor. I 
gave it to Melissa, and she promised never to part with it 
while she lived, and at her death to leave it to the one she 
loved best.” 

I felt that moment that I should sink under my humiliation 
and remorse, but I sustained with great effort my outward 
. composure. I inquired with calmness, “How was it first ac¬ 
quired by your family?” 

“I will tell you, and you will see that the narration com¬ 
prises many facts concerning this matter 
—but facts which I seldom speak of to 
strangers. Many years ago my father’s 
great-grandfather was returning from an 
expedition, not very creditable to him, I 
dare say, for blackmail was not infre¬ 
quently the result. It was in Scotland, 
you must remember, and there were 
many clannish feuds, and many less 
outcomes from them, difficult for us to 
understand at this time. He was pass¬ 
ing at midnight through a lonesome 
glen near Loch Ingril. The rain was 
pouring in torrents, the thunder rolled 
from crag to crag, and the lightning lit 
up the glen in a fearful manner. Sud¬ 
denly he heard the cry like that of a 
child in mortal terror, and other sounds accompanying it, so 
tearful and unearthly that his blood froze with terror, though 
he was a brave man in the presence of earthly danger. 
Nevertheless, he hastened to the rescue, and by powerful 
blows with fist and weapon liberated the little creature from 
the clutch of the huge demon, who fled with horrible cries up 
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the steep crags. What was his surprise, however, to discover, 
instead of the child he had supposed himself defending, a 
curious little dwarf with the expression of one who had lived 
for centuries. While he was still gazing, its form gradually 
seemed to melt away, and there grew steadily out of the 
shadowy shape a large umbrella. In a few seconds, doubt¬ 
less, though it seemed hours to him, he was alone on the 
moor with only the umbrella before him. He carried it home, 
and for many generations it was handed down and never 
failed to bring good fortune to its possessor. It was without 
doubt a gift of gratitude from the Umbrella Fiend himself to 
my ancestor, for releasing him from the more powerful de¬ 
mon who assailed him.” 

“ Have you ever known any one besides the members of 
your own family who have ever seen him?” 

“None but yourself,” he replied, “and I can understand 
this now because the talisman is in your possession.” 

“But surely the covering was not always the same.” 

“I cannot tell. It is the same now as when I gave it to 
Melissa,” he replied. “I recognized it at once. Have you 
closely observed the interior?” 

I had looked at it many times, but we examined it anew, 
the web-like wires crossing and intercrossing each other in an 
intricate web-like fashion that possessed for the 
beholder a weird fascination. 

“See! they have no end, but yet operate 
perfectly when you wish to open it. My cousin, 
who was curious to know just the length of the 
wire, measured with exactitude, and discovered it 
to be forty ells in length, which in Scotland, 
among the peasantry, is supposed to be the 
length of a demon’s leap. The handle is carved 
in such a way that look at it as you may, curi¬ 
ous creatures seem to start from it. See this 
goblin, and this elfish distorted visage, and this 
one, whose body seems to turn about the rest. 

Now hold it off a little. Do you observe any¬ 
thing strange?” 

I looked at it steadily for some seconds, and, to my great 
surprise, saw evolving itself out of the whole design, a minute 
representation of the Fiend himself. 
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“Strange, strange!” I muttered. “I had hitherto sup¬ 
posed the work to be ordinary inanimate carving of the shop." 

Mr. Giles took his leave, and I laid my umbrella away, 
convinced of its value. In the morning I purchased a hand¬ 
some case for it and as I placed it therein, I remembered that 
it was the anniversary of my aunt’s death. At that moment 
Mr. Vesy was ushered in. He had charge of my aunt’s estate. 
I asked him to be seated; he courteously complied. 

“Mr. Walton,” said he, “it is now one year since your 
aunt. Miss Melissa Hayden, died, and by her wish I have 
called to inquire if you have still in your possession the um¬ 
brella which she bequeathed you.” 

With a feeling of guilty satisfaction I showed him the case 
containing it. What if he had come a few days earlier! 
Clearly it was a talisman and a lucky one. 

“Ah! my dear sir,” said the lawyer, “I congratulate you 
upon your dutiful conduct. She feared that it might be 
otherwise, and that because it was old and common-looking 
that you might not keep it. She felt that she had done 
wrongly by allowing you to indulge in expectations of wealth 
for so many years, and she was fearful that your conduct to¬ 
ward her might have resulted from sordid motives. Accord¬ 
ingly, she left you this umbrella as a test quite as much as a 
token, for it is really valuable, and desired you to believe 
yourself not enriched by her death. If at the end of one 
year you were engaged in some useful employment and still 
kept the umbrella, her estate, which has been kept in abey¬ 
ance, was to be yours. My dear sir, you are a rich manand 
the lawyer ran over some data covering the property, with 
which, however, I will not trouble the reader. 

I married Lillian shortly after, and the 
umbrella occupies a prominent place in my 
. library. The wail of a child is often heard 
ur household, but awakens no surprise, 
" for it proceeds from a golden-haired dar- 
^ ' *‘‘’8 answering to the name of Lily. 

^ * When on stormy nights the wind and 

rain are drearily sounding, and I hear mixed with it the 
weird, uncanny cry, I do not follow it, for I know it is but the 
Umbrella Fiend who is seeking to delude mortals only to 
laugh at their folly. 




A VISIT* 

By Ivan Turgeneff 

ARLY in the morning of the first of May, I 
was sitting by the open window. There 
was no indication of approaching dawn save 
a white streak far away in the East. The 
warm, dark night passed away into a cool 
morning. No mist arose; not a breath of air was felt; 
everything was colorless, hushed in silence. Suddenly, a 
large bird flew into the room through the open window. 

I started, and watched it attentively. It was no bird, but 
a little winged female being arrayed in long, tight-fitting 
raiment She was of a pearl-grey color, and but the inside 
of her wings bordered on the most delicate red—like a newly 
blossomed rose. A wreath of lillies-of-the-valley gathered 
her ringlets, and two peacock’s feathers nodded, like the 
feelers of the butterfly, over her tiny, finely arched forehead. 

She hovered forward and backward a couple of times, her 
little miniature face beaming with delight as did her large, 
black, clear eyes, which sparkled like diamonds as she pur¬ 
sued her frolicsome, capricious flutter. 

In her hand she wielded a prairie-flower on a large stalk; 
the “Tzar's Sceptre "it is called in Russia, and it really 
looks like a sceptre. She touched my head with it as she 
flew by. I grasped after her—but she was already out of 
the window and had disappeared. I recognize thee, god¬ 
dess of fantasy. Once more thou visitedst me in the kind¬ 
ness of thy heart, but to fly away and make thy abode among 
younger poets. O poesy, O youth, O virgin beauty, but one 
single moment thou didst hover before me radiant in the 
dawn of Spring. 



•Translated by J. H. Wisby; illustrate 
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THE JUGGLER OF NOTRE-DAME* 


By Anatole France 


In the time of King Louis there was in France a poor jug¬ 
gler named Barnab^, a native of Compifegne who went from 
town to town giving exhibitions of strength and skill. 

On fair-days he would spread out in the public square a 
piece of old worn-out carpet; and after having collected 
around him all the children and idlers in the district, by a 
droll discourse which he had learned from a very old juggler 
and of which he never altered a word, he would assume atti¬ 
tudes which were not in the least natural, and balance a 
brass plate on his nose. The crowd at first watched him 
with indifference. 

But when, after a while, he would stand on his hands 
head downward, and throw up and catch with his feet copper 
balls which flashed and glittered in the sunlight, or when 
bending backward until the nape of his neck touched his 
heels he would cause his body to assume the shape of a per¬ 
fect wheel and juggle with twelve knives in th^ posture, a 
murmur of admiration arose in the audience, and small coins 
rained upon the carpet. 

However, like most of those who live by their talents, Bar- 
nab^ of Compi^gne found it hard work to get along. In 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow it seemed that he 
had to bear more than his share of the burdens attached to 
the sin of Adam, our father. He could not work enough to 
meet his wants. In order to do himself full justice he needed, 
like the trees, to put forth flowers and fruit, the warmth of 
the sun and the bright light of day. In the Winter he was a 
tree denuded of its leaves and all but dead. The frozen 
ground was harsh and unyielding to his necessity; and like 
the grasshopper of which Marie of F’ranee speaks, he suffered 
much from cold and hunger in the hard season. But his 
heart was simple and he bore his ills in patience. 

He had never thought much about the origin of riches, 
nor the inequality of human conditions. He firmly trusted 
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that since this world was bad, the next one must surely be 
better, and this hope sustained him. He did not imitate 
those worthless, thieving strollers who have sold their souls 
to the Devil. He never took in vain the name of God; he 
lived in honesty, and though he had no wife of his own he 
never coveted his neighbor’s. 

In truth it cost him more to renounce the ale jug than the 
ladies, for without departing from a decent sobriety he loved 
to quench his thirst in the heat of the day. He was a worthy. 
God-fearing man and most zealous in his worship of the 
Virgin Mary. He never failed when in a church to kneel 
before the image of the Mother of God, and address to her 
this prayer. 

“ Madame, watch over my life until it please God that I 
should die, and after death vouchsafe that I shall taste the 
joys of Paradise." 

Now one evening as he was walking along bowed and sad, 
with his copper balls under his arm and his knives rolled up 
in the old carpet, seeking some barn where he might find sup¬ 
perless rest and shelter, he saw a monk coming down the 
road in the same direction as himself, and he respectfully 
saluted him. As they walked side by side at about the same 
gait, they soon fell to conversing. 

“ Friend,” said the monk, “ how is it you are thus arrayed 
all in green ? perchance to take part in some mystery ? ” 

“ No indeed, my father,” answered Barnabd. “Such as 
you see me, I am Barnab^, a juggler by calling. The finest 
calling in the world if it but enabled one to eat every day.” 

“Friend Barnabi,” replied the monk, “ look to what you 
are saying; there is no finer calling than ours. We are con¬ 
tinually singing the praises of God, the Virgin, and the 
Saints, and the monk’s life is one perpetual hymn to the 

Barnabi made answer: 

“ My Father, I confess that I have ignorantly spoken. My 
profession cannot be compared to yours; and though there 
may be some slight merit in dancing with a coin balanced on 
the end of a rod on your nose, I confess that it can in no 
way equal your holy practices. I would like it well. Father, if 
I might sing the service every day like you, and especially 
the service of the most Holy Virgin whose devout worship- 
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per I am. I would willingly renounce an art by which I am 
renowned from Soissons to Beaulieu in more than six hun¬ 
dred towns and villages, to embrace the monastic life." 

The monk was touched by the juggler’s simplicity, and as 
he was not lacking in discernment he recognized in Bamab^ 
one of those righteously-inclined men of whom Our Lord has 
said, “ Peace be with them on the earth! " 

“ Friend Barnab^, come with me and I will procure your 
admission to the convent of which I am Pryor. He who con¬ 
ducted Mary the Egyptian across the desert has placed me in 
your path to lead you into the way of salvation." 

It was in this way that Barnab^ became a monk. In the 
convent, where he was received, the good brothers were 
ardent enough in the worship of the Virgin Mary, and each 
one employed all the knowledge and skill with which God had 
endowed him, to do her honor. 

The Pryor, for his part, wrote books which treated, accord¬ 
ing to scholastic rules, of the virtues of the Mother of God; 
and Father Alexander illuminated them with fine miniatures 
in which the Queen of Heaven could be seen seated upon 
Solomon’s throne, with four lions guarding its foot, and seven 
doves fluttering around her nimbused head to symbolize the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. She had for companions six 
golden-haired virgins: Humility, Prudence, Seclusion, Res¬ 
pect, Virginity and Obedience. At her feet were two little 
naked, white-robed figures in an attitude of supplication. 
They were souls imploring, certainly not in vain, her all- 
powerful intercession for their final grace. 

On another page. Father Alexander represented Eve under 
the eyes of Mary, so that one glance of the observer might 
embrace both sin and its redemption, the woman crushed to 
earth and the exalted Virgin. 

Father Marbode was also one of Mary’s most devoted sons. 
He was continually chiselling little images out of stone so 
that his hair, beard and eyebrows were white with the dust, 
and his eyes were all swollen and watery, but he was hale and 
hearty at a very advanced age—undeniably the Queen of 
Paradise protected her child’s declining years. 

And besides, they had poets in the convent who wrote 
prose and hymns in honor of the most glorious Virgin Mary, 
and they even counted among the number a Picardian who 
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related the miracles of Our Lady in the vulgar tongue and 
in rhymed verses. 

When he saw this rich harvest of works and heard the 
swelling chorus of praise, Barnab(i was sad at heart and 
bewailed his ignorance and simplicity. “ Alas!” sighed he, 
as he walked alone in the little shadeless garden of the con¬ 
vent, “how unhappy am I that I cannot, like my brothers, 
pay worthy homage to the Holy Mother of God, to whom I 
have dedicated the whole love of my heart. Alas! alas! I 
am a rude, untutored boor, and I can bring to your service. 
Holy Virgin, neither edifying sermons nor scholarly treat¬ 
ises, nor tine paintings, nor perfectly-chiselled images, nor 
verses counted in feet and walking in step.” 

After this fashion he moaned and lamented and abandoned 
himself to the deepest grief. One evening, when the bro¬ 
thers were conversing for recreation, he heard one of them 
tell the story of the monk who knew no single thing to recite 
but the Ave Maria. This good man was despised for his 
ignorance during his lifetime, but in death five roses sprang 
from his lips in honor of the five letters of the name Marie, 
and thus was his sainthood made manifest. 

As he listened to this recital Barnabe was more than ever 
filled with admiration for the Virgin’s goodness, but he was 
not consoled by the example of this most blessed death, for 
his heart was full of zeal and he burned to achieve at once 
something new to the glory of his Lady in Heaven. 

He sought long without finding the means to accomplish 
his end, and day by day he became more afflicted. At last 
one morning he awoke in joyful mood and ran straightway 
to the chapel, where he remained more than an hour alone. 
He returned there again after the mid-day meal. 

And from this time on he betook himself every day to the 
chapel at the hour when it was deserted, and he spent there 
a great part of the time that the other monks devoted to the 
practice of the liberal and mechanical arts. Conduct so 
singular soon aroused the curiosity of his companions, and the 
question passed around in the community, why Brother Bar¬ 
nabe made such frequent retreats. 

The Pryor, whose duty it is to acquaint himself with every 
particular in the conduct of each member of his flock, resolved 
to watch Barnabe during his seclusion. So one day when 
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the latter had shut himself up in the chapel as was his wont, 
the Pryor, accompanied by two of the oldest monks in the 
convent, came and took his stand at the door and peeped 
through the cracks at what went on within. 

They saw Barnab^, head downward and feet in the air 
in front of the Holy Virgin’s altar, juggling with six copper 
balls and twelve knives. 

He was performing in honor of the Mother of God the 
difficult feats which had won for him the most applause. 
Not understanding that this simple man was thus giving all 
his knowledge and talent in loving service to the Virgin, the 
two old men cried out that sacrilege was being done. 

The Pryor knew the innocence of Barnab4’s heart, but he 
believed him to be demented. They all three prepared to 
remove him in haste from the chapel, when they saw the 
Holy Virgin descend the altar steps and wipe away with her 
blue mantle the pearling drops of sweat from the poor jug¬ 
gler’s brow. 

The Pryor prostrated himself with his face against the 
stones and recited these words: “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God! ” 

“Amen!” responded the old men kissinv the floor of the 



THE CASE OF LADY LUKESTAN* 


By Miss L. Galbraith 


Coeval with the existence of mankind has existed the be¬ 
lief in ghosts. Like other cults, it has had its ups and downs, 
its periods of exultation and of persecution. 

It has received the sanction of the priesthood and attained 
the dignity of a special office in the Book of Common 
Prayer. It has been lashed by the scorn of the materialist, 
and derided by professors of exact Science. Advancing edu¬ 
cation stripped it to the skeleton as Superstition, and Ad¬ 
vanced Thought has .reclothed it with the nebulous draperies 
of Esoteric Philosophy. 

The swing of the pendulum and the exertions of the Society 
for Psychical Research have improved the position of the ghost, 
but its rights as a citizen have yet to be established. The 
State recognizes it not. Legally a ghost labors under greater 
disadvantages than a Catholic before the passing of the Eman¬ 
cipation Bill. It cannot make a will or bring an action at 
law. It may not, whatever its qualifications during life, cele¬ 
brate a marriage or give a certificate of death. No judge on 
the bench would convict on the evidence of a ghost, though, 
could subpoenas be served on the spirit world, some had es¬ 
caped the gallows and many died publicly on the scaffold, 
instead of decently in their beds. 

Rightly or wrongly, however, the law takes no cognizance 
of ghosts, and ghosts would seem to be aware of this and 
occasionally act with the irresponsibility of those who cannot 
be called to account. 

Legally a ghost has no existence. This point was estab¬ 
lished in the case of “Lukestan vs. Lukestan and others." 

The trial, as may be remembered (it was very inadequately 
reported in the daily papers), involved the succession to 
the Earldom of Marylebone (1776 G. B.). Mr. Baron 
Collings, before whom the case was tried, ruled there was no 
evidence of a legal marriage between the late Lord Lukestan 
and Miss Parmela Ardilaun, that the entry of the said mar- 
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riage in the parish register was a forgery, and he directed the 
jury to give their verdict for the defendants, with costs. 

I do not pretend to criticise the learned judge’s attitude 
in the matter, though it was apparent from the first that his 
“summing-up” was dead against the plaintiff. I merely 
place before such of the public as may be interested therein 
the exact facts of one of the most singular cases ever heard 
in a court of law, and the public, which is always intelligent 
(is not vox populivox Dei an all but universally accepted 
axiom to-day?), may judge for itself whether Lady Lukestan, 
otherwise known as Miss Ardilaun, was entitled to the sym¬ 
pathy due to a deeply injured woman, or the contumely which 
is justly heaped on the head of an unsuccessful adventuress. 

Morally, Miss Ardilaun was not entirely innocent. She un¬ 
doubtedly played with the feelings of a nervous and hyper¬ 
sensitive man. Other women have done the same without any 
very serious result. The mistake in Miss Ardilaun's case was, 
that she did not take the trouble to study the mechanism of 
her plaything. The truth is that years of over-work, enforced 
solitude, and rigorous self-repression had reduced the Rev. 
Cyprian Martyn to a condition of mind closely bordering on 
insanity, and in this condition he construed an ordinary flirt¬ 
ation into a cardinal sin. 

He believed that in falling in love with Miss Ardilaun and 
acquainting her with the fact, he had broken his faith with 
God and man, and incurred the curse pronounced on those 
who, “ having put their hand to the plough, turn back.” 

In a moment of delirium he told the girl that his choice 
lay between the Creator and the creature—between Good 
and evil—and that he had deliberately, and with his eyes 
open, chosen the latter; that he was prepared to risk all pen¬ 
alties here and pains hereafter for the gratification of his 
passion; and as he had proved himself unworthy of the high 
office of the priesthood, he would resign his cure, marry her, 
and claim the privileges he had purchased at the price of his 
very soul. 

It is at all times dangerous to disclose the inmost workings 
of the heart to a woman, who rarely comprehends, and can 
never realize, the length, breadth, and depth of a man’s 
passion, and this mad avowal was the seal of Cyprian Mar- 
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Miss Ardilaun probably resented the position assigned her 
by the terms of her lover's choice. She certainly thought 
him insane, and the event proved her to be absolutely cor¬ 
rect. She very curtly stated that at no period of their very 
informal acquaintance had she reckoned on him as a factor 
in her future life. She had tolerated his attentions solely 
because she was bored to distraction in the rural solitude 
periodically insisted on by her aristocratic and tyrannical in¬ 
valid aunt; and as to her marriage the only part he could 
possibly take in the ceremony would be that of marrying her 
to another man, for she should never dream for a moment of 
marrying him. With this rather cruel speech. Miss Ardilaun 
would have parted from her clerical admirer, but before she 
could realize his intention, Martyn had caught her in his 
arms and kissed her passionately full on the mouth. “You 
have ruined me body and soul,” he said, when at last he re¬ 
leased her; “but remember, I shall marry you, if not to my¬ 
self, then to another man. Living or dying I will have my 
revenge.” 

This was his farewell. A week later he was found dead in 
his study, with an empty bottle, which had contained mor¬ 
phia, lying on the table at his side. 

That the unhappy man had deliberately taken his own life 
was beyond a doubt. All his affairs had been set in order, 
his liabilities paid, and his correspondence and diaries des¬ 
troyed. He had written to his brother and only near surviv¬ 
ing relative, requesting him to receive all such goods as he 
might die possessed of, and begging him to carty out certain 
directions as to the disposal of his body. 

This letter, which was produced at the inquest, also re¬ 
ferred to some unpardonable sin committed by the writer, 
which rendered him unfit for prolonged existence. As the 
dead man had borne the most exemplary character, and was 
universally respected, this allusion was generally regarded as 
a symptom of mental derangement. 

The local practitioner stated in evidence that the deceased 
had consulted him professionally before starting on his 
annual holiday. He was then in a very low, nervous state, 
and complained of depression and insomnia. He (the medi¬ 
cal man) attributed his condition to over-work and insuffi¬ 
cient nourishment. Mr. Martyn was a strict Anglican, and 
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held extreme views on matters of self-discipline. Hallucin¬ 
ation as to the commission of some unpardonable sin was a 
common and painful feature in cases of religious mania, from 
which, in his ( Dr. Garrod s) opinion, the deceased was un¬ 
doubtedly suffering at the time of his death. 

The jury brought in a verdict of “Suicide whilst of un¬ 
sound mind,” and the unfortunate man was buried in the 
shadow of the village church which for ten dreary years had 
been the scene of his ministrations. 

All this happened in the Autumn of 1886. During the 
following Winter I made the acquaintance of Miss Ardilaun 
at a crdwded “ At Home ” given by the wife of a legal lumin¬ 
ary of the first magnitude. She was kind enough to give 
me a dance, and inquired if I knew many people. I con¬ 
fessed I was practically a stranger, brought by my cousin 
and chum, Charley Roskill, who, as a dancing man and a 
rising “junior" was a persona gralissima with his hostess.. 

I think it was then Miss Ardilaun owned to being tired 
and suggested that, as the rooms were hot and overcrowded 
(which was certainly true), we should find a seat outside, and 
she selected one immediately opposite the stairs. 

Our conversation turned chiefly on Roskill, in whom my 
companion appeared to take more than a little interest. She 
said Sir Charles had spoken of him as an Attorney-General 
of the future, and she asked what struck me as rather a sin¬ 
gular question. 

“ Is he,” she said, “the sort of man to whom you would 
advise a woman to go if she were in urgent need of assist¬ 
ance and advice ?” 

I replied, “I was convinced that Roskill, like myself, 
would at any time be ready to place his entire professional 
resources at Miss Ardilaun's service, and that he was un¬ 
doubtedly clever.” 

She laughed a little. “ I wasn’t sure,” she said, “ but you 
ought to know.” 

Then she went away on the arm of a young man, who had 
arrived to claim his partner. 

It was Lord Lukestan. I saw them several times in the 
course of the evening, always sitting out in sheltered cor¬ 
ners, and engaged in earnest conversation. Lukestan was a 
good-looking boy, a year or two Miss Ardilaun’s junior, and 
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it struck me that she accepted his manifest admiration in a 
serious manner, which indicated that she meant business. 

I mentioned this to Roskill as we walked home together, 
and he laughed the suggestion to scorn. Lukestan's people 
would never permit such a match. It was well known that 
old Lord Marylebone destined his nephew for his cousin. 
Lady Adeliza Skelton. It was quite possible that the boy 
himself might prefer Miss Ardilaun as a bride-elect, but he 
could not afford to run counter to his uncle's wishes. He 
was dependent on his prospects as Lord Marylebone’s heir, 
and more than half the property was unentailed. 

“Besides,” he concluded, “the girl hasn't a penny. She 
is virtually the companion and white slave of her aunt, old 
Lady Catermaran. Take my word, its only a common or 
garden flirtation, and it won't last long at that.” 

Roskill speaks with authority on social matters, and I let 
the subject drop, but somehow I wasn't convinced. 

People talked a good deal about Miss Ardilaun that 
winter, but with the new season interest in her seemed to die 
down. She was seldom seen, and I heard, through Roskill, 
that she was devoting herself entirely to her aunt, who had 
become a confirmed invalid, and went nowhere. It seemed 
a dreary life for a young and beautiful woman, and I won¬ 
dered whether Lord Lukestan's engagement to his cousin, 
which had been formally announced in all the society papers, 
had anything to do with the girl's sudden retirement from 
the world. 

In June Lord Marylebone died. For the past six months 
he had been hovering on the brink of the grave, and no one 
had expected him to last so long. He was, from all accounts, 
a very disagreeable old gentleman, and I should doubt if any 
of his relatives, even including his only daughter, much re¬ 
gretted his removal to another sphere. 

Lukestan attended the funeral as chief mourner, and was 
present at the subsequent reading of the will. There were 
a few legacies to servants and dependents, and a suitable 
provision for Lady Adeliza. The bulk of the property went 
with the title. 

Lukestan was now Lord Marylebone, and a free agent, but 
the dead man's shoes, for which he had waited, were destined 
to be fitted on a dead man. He left Marylebone Castle for 
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town on the evening of the funeral, an evening made memor¬ 
able by the occurrence of the worst railway disaster of recent 
years. The night mail from the North collided with a goods 
train a little beyond Settringham Junction, and while the 
confusion and dismay, incidental to such a misfortune, were 
at their height, the Lowton and Wolds express dashed into 
the rear of the wrecked passenger train, and completed a 
scene of horror rarely equalled in the annals of travel. 

The daily papers chronicled in full the ghastly details of 
the catastrophe. The boiler of the express engine burst 
within a few minutes of the second collision, and steam and 
fire alike wreaked their fury on the unhappy passengers im¬ 
prisoned in the overturned carriages. First on the long list 
of victims, published by the evening press, was the name of 
Lord Lukestan. 

The compartment which had been reserved for his use was 
reduced to matchwood, and it was only after immense exer¬ 
tions on the part of the officials that the bodies of the young 
man and his valet could be removed from the mass of smok¬ 
ing d/bris. 

“Poor fellow! " said Roskill, as he put down the paper. 
“ His luck has come too late. I wonder”—he paused to 
light his cigarette over the lamp— “ how Miss Ardilaun will 
take it?" 

We had dined early, preparatory to looking in at the Friv¬ 
olity, but somehow the smash on the Great Northern had 
taken the edge off our interest in the new burlesque. Ros- 
kill’s acquaintance with Lukestan had been of the slightest; 
to me he was hardly more than a name, but the tragic circum¬ 
stances attending his death evoked a sympathy that was 
almost personal. 

“I wonder,” Charley repeated, meditatively,” how Miss 
Ardilaun will take it? ” 

The words were barely past his lips when the servant ap¬ 
peared with a message. 

“ Lady to see you, sir. She wouldn't give her name, but 
I was to say her business was most urgent.” 

She must have followed close on Steven’s heels, for before 
he had finished speaking she was in the room. A tall, slender 
woman, wrapped from head to foot in a long cloak of softly 
rustling silk She wore a thick veil, but even under this dis- 
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guise I was struck by something familiar in her gait and 
carriage. 

The moment the door had closed upon the retreating man, 
she lifted the thick folds of black gauze. It was Miss Ardi- 
laun. Her eyes were red with weeping, and her face as 
white as a sheet. 

“I hope you will forgive me for disturbing you at this 
hour," she said, going straight to Charley, “but I knew you 
lived in chambers, and I wanted to find you at home. I am 
in great trouble, Mr. Roskill, dreadful trouble, and I must 
have advice without delay. I thought—I felt sure you would 
help me.” 

If Roskill was surprised (and I think he was) he did not 
show it. He said simply, “I shall be glad to give you any 
assistance in my power. Miss Ardilaun,” and looked at me. 

She followed the direction of his eyes, and became aware, 
for the first time, of the presence of a third person. I inti¬ 
mated my readiness to withdraw, but she cut me short. 

“ Please don’t go, Mr. Bryant. I am not sure that I don’t 
require a solicitor’s rather than counsel’s opinion—at present. 
In any case you may as well hear my story—if you do not 

I was only too glad of the opportunity, for I own my curi¬ 
osity was a good deal excited. We sat down and waited. 

Miss Ardilaun’s manner was that of a woman who 
has nerved herself to go through anything. She was un¬ 
naturally, almost horribly calm. She began without any 
hesitation, speaking in a dry, metallic tone, which was devoid 
of the least trace of emotion. 

“ You have seen in the papers that Lord Lukestan was 
killed last night in the railway accident? I had better tell 
you at once that he was my husband. We were married last 
January. There were strong reasons forkeeping the marriage 
secret. Lord Lukestan was entirely dependent on his uncle, 
who had other views for him, and he dare not risk the con¬ 
sequences of openly disregarding those wishes. At that time 
Lord Marylebone was not expected to live more than a few 
weeks, and he (Arthur) felt sure that a private marriage would 
be the easiest way of extricating ourselves from the many 
family difficulties which surrounded us. We never antici¬ 
pated the necessity for secresy lasting so long. Of course 
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Lord Marylebone’s partial recovery placed us in a most pain¬ 
ful position, but we knew it could only be temporary, and we 
resolved to chance it and wait. That was why Lord Luke- 
stan’s engagement to his cousin was formally announced. 
What would have happened if the old earl had insisted on 
their immediate marriage I don’t know; fortunately or un¬ 
fortunately, he did not make a point of that, and when cir¬ 
cumstances rendered it necessary that our marriage should 
be acknowledged. Lord Marylebone died. I cannot tell you 
how rejoiced I was to receive the news, and only last night 
I went down on my knees and thanked God for this." 

She drew a telegram from her pocket and laid it on the 
table before us. The message had been handed in at Mar- 
fleet, the post town of Marylebone Castle, and ran— 

“Thank Heaven, all right at last; am leaving by night 
mail. Shall be with you eleven to-morrow. Will see Craike 
on way. Arthur." 

“ I thought my prayers had been answered," she went on, 
in the same low, even voice, “ that my troubles were over; 
but you see I was premature in my thanksgivings. To-day 
I am in the most horrible position in which any woman could 
be placed—a widow who has never been acknowledged as a 
wife. I have neither father nor mother. My aunt has never 
desired my confidence; she has always regarded me in the 
light of an unpaid servant, and even if I wished to do so, I 
could not consult her now, for the doctors inform me that in 
her present state of health any sudden shock might prove 
fatal. I have no other relations, no one to whom I can 
turn for help. I must make my marriage public. What am 
I to do?” 

The first step was manifestly to procure the necessary 
proofs of the marriage. We said so and inquired whether 
she was provided with a copy of the certificate. 

She replied she was quite certain that no such document 
had been given or demanded. 

“I know nothing about the preliminary arrangements,” 
she said. “ I left them entirely to Lord Lukestan. I cannot 
even tell you the name of the village where we were mar¬ 
ried, though I should be able to find my way there. It is a 
tiny place, quite out of the world, about ten miles from Gar- 
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stang Junction. Parker, Lord Lukestan's confidential ser¬ 
vant, met us there with a cart and we drove straight to the 
church. It stands above the village on the top of the hill. 
We were married by the vicar. I know his name—it is 

I referred to Crockford, and presently found “ Martyn, 
Lucian John, Vicar of Slumber-le-Wold, Yorkshire.” 

“ That is the man, I suppose. Was he a personal friend 
of your husband’s ? " 

“He was a stranger to both of us,” she replied, emphat- 

I undertook to obtain a copy of the certificate and wrote 
the same night to the Rev. Lucian Martyn. To my utter dis¬ 
may I received in reply a courteous note regretting his ina¬ 
bility to comply with my request, as the marriage to which 1 
referred had never been solemnized. 

Mr. Martyn’s letter reached me by the first post. Two 
hours later I presented myself at No. 20 Berkeley Square, 
asked for Miss Ardilaun and was shown into the library. In 
a few minutes she joined me, and I broke the news as gently 
as I could. 

She seemed utterly overcome. “It is impossible,” she 
repeated; “he cannot deny it. Beside, there are our 
signatures in the register. Surely he can be made to pro¬ 
duce that.” 

“You are certain that Martyn is the right man?” I 
asked. “You could swear to his signing the register in 
that name? ” 

“ No,” she replied, “I never saw his signature. I wrote 
my own name and I saw Arthur write his. Then Parker 
witnessed our signatures. Mr. Martyn followed, but I did 
not see what he had written. ” 

“You must excuse my asking questions. Lady Luke¬ 
stan, where they are necessary. You mentioned that the 
clergyman who married you was a stranger to both you 
and your husband. How do you know that he was Mr. 
Martyn ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“I knew him from his likeness to his brother. ” 

“You are acquainted with his brother, then?” 

“ I was. The subject is very painful to me. Mr. Cyprian 
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Martyn is dead. I believe he committed suicide, but our— 
our friendship had entirely ceased before that took place. I 
never corresponded with him, and our people were not aware 
of our acquaintance. It was merely an affair of a few weeks 
and terminated very abruptly." 

“ And the likeness between the brothers was so striking 
that you recognized Mr. Lucian Martyn immediately? ” 
“The likeness was more than striking, it was horrible”— 
she shivered—" if they were both living I should not have 
known them apart. I was aware that Cyprian Martyn had a 
brother, who was a vicar of a remote parish in Yorkshire, 
but until the last moment I did not know that he was to 
marry us. If I had heard the name sooner, I should have 
used every means in my power to prevent it.” 

“ You are prepared to affirm on oath that your marriage 
was solemnized by Mr. Martyn in due form, and recorded in 
the parish register ? ” 

She looked surprised at my question. 

“Certainly I am. You surely do not doubt my word? ” 
“Not at all, but this is a very serious matter. Will you 
now tell me every detail connected with the ceremony?” 

“As I said, I know nothing of the preliminary arrange¬ 
ments. During the third week in January, Lord Lukestan 
and I were both staying at Chilworth Priory. My aunt was 
also to have been of the party, but a severe cold detained 
her in town. Lady Chilworth has great influence with Aunt 
Maria, and persuaded her to let me go to Yorkshire without 
her; I was to take part in some theatricals, and my place 
could not be supplied at the last moment. It was the oppor¬ 
tunity for which we had been waiting, and we decided not to 
let it slip. Lord Lukestan’s plans were complete. He 
showed me a special license, and he said Parker knew a vil¬ 
lage where we could be married, and that all the necessary 
steps had been taken. We left Chilworth on the morning of 
the Z3rd of January. I had previously wired home that the 
heavy snow would delay my return twenty-four hours. Lady 
Chilworth was going abroad almost immediately, and as I 
write all my aunt’s letters I was not afraid of the deception 
being discovered. We left the train at Garstang, where 
Parker was waitingwith a hired trap, and we drove to this 
church. There was no one about. The clergyman was 
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waiting for us at the chancel step. He began the service at 
once. Parker gave me away, and we afterwards signed our 
names in the vestry. We drove back to the station and 
caught the next train to Doncaster. I returned to town the 
following day.” 

“Was there any conversation between Mr. Martyn and 
yourselves?" 

“ None; he did not speak to either of us. Lord Lukestan 
put the fee on the vestry table. It was a ten-pound note, 
and he remarked afterwards that the vicar might have wished 
us luck. There was no luck for us, I suppose," she con¬ 
cluded bitterly. 

I was a good deal puzzled by this sudden check. How¬ 
ever, I said what I could to comfort her, and suggested that 
the clerk could be produced as a witness. 

“There was no clerk,” she replied, “ there was no one in 
the church but the clergyman, Parker, and ourselves.” 

From Berkeley Square I hurried to the Temple, found 
Roskill, and decided with him that I should go up to Slumber- 
le-Wold, see Martyn, and examine the register. 

I found the vicar at home, and acquainted him with my 
errand. He received me civilly, and in reply to my questions 
informed me that I was quite at liberty to inspect the register, 
but it was not'possible that I could find any entry of the 
marriage. 

“Since I received your letter," he said, “ I have referred to 
my diary, and will gladly give you all the information in my 
power. I find that on the zoth of January I received intima¬ 
tion of an intended wedding. The note, which was brought 
by a man who looked like a superior servant, had neither 
address nor date, and was signed Arthur Evelyn Lukestan. 
I am quite ignorant of the various titles of our aristocracy, 
and was not aware of the existence of such a person as Lord 
Lukestan. I was informed the marriage would be by license, 
and that, owing to certain circumstances, which could be 
explained to me, if needful, before the ceremony, it was to 
be of a strictly private character. I ascertained that the 
contracting parties were of age, and fixed the time for one 
o'clock on the z3rd. Early that morning I was called to the 
sick bed of a distant parishioner. As I had been advised 
that the wedding was to be as private as possible, I did not 
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inform the clerk that his services would be required. I 
intended to do so on my return from Bretwell. Unfortunately 
I met with an accident. My horse set its foot on a stone, 
stumbled, and threw me heavily. I lay for some time 
unconscious, and when I came to myself I found my ankle 
so severely sprained that I was unable to move. The road 
is a lonely one, and it was at least two hours before I could 
obtain assistance. 1 reached home at 3 o’clock, and im¬ 
mediately sent to the church. There was no one there. I 
afterwards ascertained that a lady and two men, strangers, 
had passed through the village in the direction of the church, 
and had returned after the lapse of half an hour. I waited in 
daily expectation of hearing of or from them, but no news 
came, and as I did not know Lord, or as I thought, Mr. 
Lukestan’s address, I was unable to communicate with him. 
I ought to mention that an open envelope containing a ten- 
pound note was found on the vestry table. I kept it for 
three months, anticipating some explanation from the donor, 
then, as none came, I concluded the money was intended for 
an offering, and devoted it to the relief of the poor.” 

I inquired if it were possible that in his absence any other 
clergyman could have been pressed into the service. 

“ Quite impossible,” he replied. “ If any priest could be 
found willing to commit such a breach of etiquette, he would 
certainly have informed me of it afterwards; and, in any 
case, the clerk would have been called.” 

I said I should like to see the register, and Mr. Martyn 
led the way to the church. 

It stood, as Miss Ardilaun had said, on an eminence at 
some distance from the village, and was separated from the 
vicarage by the entire length of the garden and churchyard. 

“Is this door always open?” I inquired, as we entered the 
south porch. 

“Between matins and evensong the church is open for 
private prayer, though,” with a sigh, “ my parishioners do 
not often avail themselves of the privilege." 

We went up to the vestry. It was furnished with a table, 
two chairs, a hanging cupboard, and a massive, iron-bound 
chest of black oak. The vicar took a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, selected one of peculiar shape, unlocked the chest, 
and produced the register. 
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“We have not many marriages here,” he said. “ I have 
only solemnized two in the last six months. The last was in 

He turned to the place. There were two entries at the 
top of the page. The final date on the preceding leaf was 
for the 30th of December. 

I made a minute examination of the pages. Then I glanced 
keenly at my companion. 

“Mr. Martyn,” I said, “these two leaves are stuck 
together. ’’ 

“Impossible!” he answered. 

“ Feel them," I rejoined “This page is thicker than the 
rest, and the edges are not quite even at the bottom.” 

He scrutinized the book, testing the substance of the 
paper between his thumb and forefinger. 

“You are quite right,” he said, quietly; “though I should 
never have noticed it. Have you a knife ? ” 

I opened my penknife and very carefully inserted the 
thinnest blade. 

How the leaves had been secured, it was impossible to say. 
There was not the slightest trace of mucilage on the edges 
of the paper, and the incision once made, they parted 

At the top of the left-hand page was the entry of a mar¬ 
riage between Arthur Evelyn Lukestan, bachelor, and Pamela 
Mary Ardilaun, spinster. The witness was William John 
Parker. 

“ My God! " 

The exclamation came from the vicar. His eyes were 
fixed on the register, and his face was white to the very lips. 

“What is it?” I asked, in surprise. 

He pointed speechlessly to the fourth signature. It was 
written in a firm, very uncommon hand, “Cyprian George 
Martyn.” 

“That is not your name, Mr. Martyn?” 

He faced me suddenly. 

“It is not,” he answered. “It is that of my brother 
Cyprian, who died last October.” 

I confess I felt horribly taken aback. Miss Ardilaun’s 
admission that she had been acquainted with the younger 
Martyn, taken in connection with the other peculiar circum- 
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stances attending her marriage, gave rise in my mind to a 
most uncomfortable suspicion. 

I regarded my client with the sincerest admiration and 
sympathy. I was anxious to prove the validity of her claims 
and the truth of her statements, but I could not blind 
myself to the fact of her position being desperate, and 
I knew that a desperate woman is frequently unscrupulous. 

For a few seconds we remained silent, each, I believe, 
suspecting the other’s complicity in what was evidently a 
deep-laid plot. Then I pulled myself together. 

“You say that is your brother’s name, Mr. Martyn; is it 
also his handwriting?” 

“ It is like it, very like it, but it can only be a forgery, 
since, as I told you, my brother is dead.” 

. I examined the entry carefully. 

“The particulars are filled in by the same hand, and it 
would not, I imagine, be an easy one to imitate. Had 
you seen this signature during your brother’s lifetime, 
should you have had any doubts as to its being genuine ? ” 

“ If he were living, none.” 

“I should like to compare it with an authenticated speci¬ 
men of his writing, if you have one by you. I need not 
apologize for the trouble I am giving you, since you will 
understand that this is, to my client, a matter of life and 
death, or rather of what is more important than either to a 
woman, of honor. ” 

“ I understand that, and you will have any assistance I 
can render, but-” 

He broke off abruptly, and proceeded to re-lock the chest. 

“We will carry the register up to the house. I have 
some of my brother’s letters there, which will serve your 
purpose.” 

“ Is the register usually kept here ? ” 

“Always.” 

“ And the key, have you more than one ? I see it is of a 
very uncommon pattern.” 

“So far as I know, there has never been a duplicate.” 

“ And it has not, to your knowledge, left your possession ? ” 

“ I am sure it has not. I carry it constantly about my 

“ Had you those keys with you on the 23d of January ? ” 
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“ Yes, I am certain of it.” 

“How, then, was it possible for any one to get at the 
register ? ” 

“ I cannot tell. It would appear impossible, were it not 
for that extraordinary entry." 

“It would be impossible to tamper with that lock,” I said, 
pointing to the coffer. 

“ I should have thought so.” 

We retraced our steps, the vicar carrying the register, 
which he placed on the table in his study. He then pro¬ 
duced a bundle of letters, selected two or three, which he 
glanced through and handed to me. We compared the sig¬ 
natures with that in the register. They were identical. If 
a forgery, it was the work of an expert. No amateur could 
have counterfeited so perfectly those singular characters. 

“ Your brother’s handwriting bears very little resemblance 
to yours,” I remarked. “Were you much alike in person ? ” 

“There was a family likeness, not, I think, very strong; 
but you can judge for yourself. This is my brother’s 
photograph. ” 

He pointed to a massive silver frame which occupied the 
centre of the mantel-piece. I went over and studied the por¬ 
trait. It was a large, three-quarter platina-type of a tall, 
handsome man, apparently several years younger than the 
vicar of Slumber-le-Wold. There was, as he had said, 
a family likeness between the two faces, but it was not 
remarkable, and no one could for a moment have mistaken 
one for the other. 

I returned to town, sorely perplexed, drove straight to 
the Temple, where I had wired, requesting Roskill, and, if 
possible. Miss Ardilaun, to wait for me, and told my story. 

Charley was furious. He made some very intemperate ami 
highly absurd charges against the clergy in general, and Mr. 
Martyn in particular, and declared himself as firmly con¬ 
vinced of Lady Lukestan’s good faith as he was of his own. 

I ventured to suggest that in this case his convictions were 
of less moment than those of the judge and jury, and I 
doubted if any judge would share the opinion he had so con¬ 
fidently expressed. For my part, I could see only three 
possible solutions of the mystery. (i) That Martyn, who 
was the only person having access to the register, had, for 
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some private motive, tried to suppress the fact of the mar¬ 
riage, in which case the history of his accident and absence 
on the 33d of January was an invention, and could easily be 
disproved ; (2) that Lord Lukestan, finding the vicar 
absent, had obtained the services either of another clergy¬ 
man or some one personating the same, and had gone 
through the marriage ceremony, by way of satisfying Miss 
Arditaun’s scruples; (3) That the story of the marriage was 
an entire fabrication, the last resource of a despairing 
woman, in which case it was impossible to account for the 
entry in the register. 

At this juncture Lady Lukestan was announced. She 
was dressed in deep, but not widow's, mourning, which' 
became her admirably. She was certainly a very beautiful 
woman, and, looking into her clear blue eyes, it seemed 
impossible to doubt her integrity. 

I questioned her closely as to her previous statements, but 
she never swerved a hair's breadth from her original story. 

I had brought with me a photograph of Mr. Lucian Mar- 
tyn, and one of his brothers. She looked at the former, and 
failed to recognize it, though she thought there was some¬ 
thing familiar in the expression. I then handed her the por¬ 
trait of Cyprian Martyn. She gave an involuntary shudder. 

“That is the man who married us,” she said, and laid the 
photograph, face downwards, on the table. 

“Are you quite sure,” I urged, “ that you are not making 
a mistake ? The first portrait is that of the present vicar of 
Slumber-le-Wold, the other that of his brother, who, as you 
know, is dead. ' 

I shall never forget her expression at that moment, the 
mingled horror and repulsion written on her colorless face. 

“Then it was he ! ” she cried. “I knew it. My God ! how 
horrible ! ” 

She made an uncertain step forward, stretching out both 
hands toward Roskill, with the sudden uncontrollable im¬ 
pulse of blind terror, and slid helplessly to the ground in a 
dead faint. 

I felt certain then of what I had suspected from the begin¬ 
ning, viz., that Miss Ardilaun knew more of the mystery than 
she had chosen to confess, and I considered she was treating 
us unfairly, for a lawyer cannot, any more than a physician. 
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advise on an incomplete diagnosis. She had voluntarily 
placed herself in our hands, and she ought to have taken us 
unreservedly into her confidence. 

I found an opportunity of expressing these sentiments to 
Roskill before he escorted her home, and advised him to try 
to get at the truth. She might speak freely to him. I was 
sure she had not done so to me. 

The more I thought over the bearings of the case, the more 
I questioned the expediency of taking it into court. The 
whole weight of evidence told against the plaintiff. She 
could not produce a single witness to corroborate her story. 

That Lukestan intended to marry her there was no reason¬ 
able doubt; but the sole proof of the ceremony having taken 
place was an entry in the parish register which was mani¬ 
festly a forgery. 

The only witness whose evidence would have carried any 
weight, the valet Parker, was dead. It was the bare word 
of a woman, and a woman in desperate straits, against the 
reason and common sense of the whole world. 

In my opinion. Miss Ardilaun’s wisest course would be to 
keep quiet. Lady Catermaran was now lying in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness, and her decease could only be a ques¬ 
tion of days. Presumably she would have made some pro¬ 
vision for her niece, and at her demise Miss Ardilaun would 
be her own mistress. She might retire somewhere abroad, 
and her unhappy story need never be given to the world. 

But to drag the case into court seemed to be absolutely 
courting publicity and shame. She might consider herself 
Lukestan’s wife, but, in the eyes of the law and of society, 
she was simply his mistress, and her child would be declared 
illegitimate. 

And then there remained the question, had she really 
believed herself legally married, or was her story only a 
last desperate expedient to avert the consequences of a fatal 

The doubts in Miss Ardilaun’s sincerity, which her pres¬ 
ence invariably tended to dispel, had an awkward way of 
returning very forcibly when the magnetism of her personal 
influence was removed. 

Late in the afternoon Roskill returned. I saw at once 
that he had something to tell me. He threw his hat and 
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gloves on the table, and began to pace restlessly up and down 
the room. 

“ It is the most extraordinary case that ever has or will be 
heard," he said. 

“ She has told you everything? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Did the marriage ever take place, then?" 

He looked at me murderously. 

“You heard her say so; that ought to be proof enough 
for you.” 

It wasn't, but I did not attempt to argue the point. I in¬ 
quired who had performed the ceremony. 

“ The man whose name you saw in the register, Cyprian 
Martyn.” 

“ But he’s been dead for the last nine months,” I objected. 
“ How could he reappear in the flesh to solemnize a mar- 

“ I don’t know,” he answered, “ how the devil works, or by 
what laws he is bound. There are some things which cannot 
be explained. That brute—well, the man is dead, and I 
won’t abuse him, though, living and dead, he's behaved like 
a brute—got acquainted with Pam—Miss Ardilaun, fell in 
love with her, and wanted to marry her. She refused him, 
whereupon he conducted himself in a manner for which his 
only excuse could be that he was insane at the time. He 
told her that she had ruined him body and soul, that he 
meant to have his revenge, and if ever she married, he should 
marry her, if not himself, then to another man. Then he 
went back to his parish, somewhere in Dorsetshire, and 
committed suicide.” 

“Well,” I said, “what has that to do with the Lukestan 
marriage? ” 

“Everything—the man kept his word. He did marry her 
to Lukestan. The poor girl had a secret terror all the time 
that he had done so, but the thing seemed so incredible that 
she fought it down and hoped against hope, until it was im¬ 
possible to doubt any longer.” 

I sat and stared at him blankly. He was absolutely 

“ Do you really expect me to believe,” I said at last, “that 
a man who has been dead for nine months could rise from 
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his grave, assume bodily form and material clothing, go 
through a form of prayer, extract a register from a locked 
chest, make that entry, and disappear again into the limbo 
of the unknown ? ’’ 

“ I don’t expect anything. I tell you facts.” 

“Good heavens, Charley, you must be mad! You can’t 
believe such a monstrous story I" 

“ I believe it entirely. It is the only rational explanation 
of that entry.” 

“ Rational I” I echoed, contemptuously. 

“Yes, rational; for what do we know of the powers and 
limitations of what we are pleased to call spirits ? Nothing. 
On the other hand, is it reasonable to suppose that three 
people could obtain access, without a key and without dam¬ 
aging the lock, to a secured chest, abstract the register, the 
whereabouts of which they were entirely ignorant, and make 
an entry in the name and handwriting of a dead man—a piece 
of penmanship, moreover, unrivalled in the annals of forgery? 
Surely the latter theory is as great a strain on your credulity 
as the former.” 

“Take it into court and see what they say to it there?” 

“ I intend to do so,” he answered, quietly. 

“ No solicitor will undertake the case.” 

“ If you mean that you won’t, I shall find some one who 
will, though I would much rather receive instructions from 
you than from a stranger.” 

Then I gave tongue. For two hours I used every argu¬ 
ment in my power. I stormed, I persuaded; I believe I 
threatened, but he remained quite unmoved. 

“ It isn’t the least use. Jack,” he said, when at last I 
stopped, exhausted. “ Legally and morally Pamela is Luke- 
stan’s widow, and I mean to fight to the last gasp for her 
rights. If we succeed, so much the better for her and her 
child. If we fail, well, we shall have done our best to vin¬ 
dicate truth and justice. In either case, I may as well tell 
you that I intend to make her my wife. Her aunt is not ex¬ 
pected to live through the night. She will be alone in the 
world then, and I shall marry her as soon as I decently can. 
I believe she has cared for me from the first,” he added, 
softly, with the scredulity of a man who loves. 

I doubted it, but what was the use of saying so. Roskill’s 
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will has all through our joint lives dominated that of his 
weaker brother, and when a few days later I heard from 
Miss Ardilaun’s lips the particulars of her extraordinary 
story, I succumbed to that personal influence which would 
subdue any man save an unprejudiced judge. 

The long and short of it was that Roskill had his way, and 
in process of time the case of “Lukestan vs. Lukestan and 
others,” came on for hearing. Miss Ardilauh’s appearance 
created a profound sensation in court. She told her story 
simply and directly, and the most severe cross-examination 
failed to shake her in the smallest detail. 

The fact of Lukestan's having taken out a special license, 
together with his letters (produced), proved he had desired 
to be, and believed he was, legally married. The evidence of 
the station-master at Garstang, of the innkeeper from whom 
the trap was hired, of the villagers who saw the party pass 
through Slumber-le-Wold, all confirmed their progress to the 
very door of the church, but there stretched a gulf which no 
human witness could bridge. 

The personality of the officiating priest, the authorship 
of the entry in the register, alike remained an inexplicable 
mystery. 

It was admitted on all hands that Roskill's speech was a 
model of forensic rhetoric. He surpassed the utmost expec¬ 
tations of those who had prophesied for him a brilliant future, 
and placed himself at once in the front rank of the Junior 
Bar. But no argument, however powerful, could have con¬ 
vinced a dozen hard-headed, practical Englishmen of the 
possible existence of ghosts. They were called upon to de¬ 
cide whether Cyprian Martyn, being dead, had resumed his 
fleshly habit to solemnize a marriage which consigned the 
woman who had rejected him to shame and obloquy, or 
whether, on the other hand, Pamela Ardilaun had, with the 
late Lord Lukestan and Parker, the valet, fraudulently ob¬ 
tained access to the parish register and therein forged the 
entry of a fictitious marriage—and the twelve good men and 
true unhesitatingly decided against the ghost. 

Judgment was given for the defendant, with costs, and 
Pamela Ardilaun left the court a ruined woman. The slender 
fortune left her by her aunt was more than swallowed up by 
the expenses of the trial. Her fair fame was blasted, she 
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was branded before the world as an impostor and an adven¬ 
turess. Verily, if her story were true, Cyprian Martyn had 
taken a complete revenge. 

Yet the woman was not left utterly desolate. Through all 
stress of weather Roskill’s love stood firm. He absolutely 
refused to be dismissed. He assumed the management of 
her affairs, provided her with a home, and procured the first 
medical advice when, broken down with anxiety and despair, 
her life hung trembling in the balance. He followed to the 
grave the hapless infant, who lived just long enough to re¬ 
ceive its father’s baptismal names of Arthur Evelyn, and, 
finally, in spite of her repeated refusals to burden him with 
her wretched life, made her his wife. 

A year after Lukestan's tragic death the two were married 
before the Registrar. Nothing would have induced either to 
risk a repetition of the horrors of that other wedding, and as 
the law takes no cognizance of ghosts, Cyprian Martyn's 
uneasy spirit was unable to interfere in the civil ceremony 
which made Miss Ardilaun Charley Roskill's wife. 








THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER 


By Washington Irving 
Famout Story Soriis 


A few miles from Boston in Massachusetts there is a deep in¬ 
let, winding several miles into the interior of the country from 
Charles Bay, and terminating in a thickly wooded swamp or 
morass. 

On one side of this inlet is a beautiful dark grove; on the 
opposite side the land rises abruptly from the water's edge 
into a high ridge, on which grow a few scattered oaks of 
great age and immense size. 

Under one of these gigantic trees, according to old stories, 
there was a great treasure buried by Kidd the pirate. 

The inlet allowed a facility to bring the money in a boat 
secretly and at night to the very foot of the hill; the eleva¬ 
tion of the place permitted a good lookout to be kept that no 
one was at hand; while the remarkable trees formed good 
landmarks by which the place might easily be found again. 

The old stories add, moreover, that the devil presided- at 
the hiding of the money, and took it under his guardianship; 
but this, it is well known, he always does with buried 
treasure, particularly when it has been ill-gotten. Be that as 
it may, Kidd never returned to recover his wealth; being 
shortly after seized at Boston, sent out to England, and there 
hanged for a pirate. 

About the year 1727, just at the time that earthquakes 
were prevalent in New England, and shook many tall sinners 
down upon their knees, there lived near this place a meagre, 
miserly fellow, of the name of Tom Walker. He had a wife 
as miserly as himself; they were so miserly that they even 
conspired to cheat each other. Whatever the woman could 
lay hands on, she hid away; a hen could not cackle but she 
was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg. Her husband 
was continually prying about to detect her secret hoards, and 
many and fierce were the conflicts that took place about what 
ought to have been common property. 

They lived in a forlorn-looking house that stood alone, and 
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had an air of starvation. A few straggling savin-trees, em¬ 
blems of sterility, grew near it; no smoke ever curled from 
its chimney; no traveller stopped at its door. A miserable 
horse, whose ribs were as articulate as the bars of a gridiron, 
stalked about a field, where a thin carpet of moss, scarcely 
covering the ragged beds of pudding-stone, tantalized and 
balked his hunger; and sometimes he would lean his head 
over the fence, look piteously at the passer-by, and seem to 
petition deliverance from this land of famine. 

The house and its inmates had altogether a bad name. 
Tom’s wife was a tall termagant, fierce of temper, loud of 
tongue, and strong of arm. Her voice was often heard in 
wordy warfare with her husband; and his face sometimes 
showed signs that their conflicts were not confined to words. 
No one ventured, however, to interfere between them. The 
lonely wayfarer shrunk within himself at the horrid clamor 
and clapper-clawing; eyed the den of discord askance; and 
hurried on his way, rejoicing, if a bachelor, in his celibacy. 

One day that Tom Walker had been to a distant part of 
the neighborhood, he took what he considered a short cut 
homeward, through the swamp. Like most short cuts, it 
was an ill-chosen route. The swamp was thickly grown with 
great gloomy pines and hemlocks, some of them ninety feet 
high, which made it dark at noonday, and a retreat for all 
the owls of the neighborhood. It was full of pits and quag¬ 
mires, partly covered with weeds and mosses, where the 
green surface often betrayed the traveller into a gulf of 
black, smothering mud; there were also dark and stagnant 
pools, the abodes of the tadpole, the bull-frog, and the water- 
snake ; where the trunks of pines and hemlocks lay half- 
drowned, half-rotting, looking like alligators sleeping in the 

Tom had long been picking his way cautiously through 
this treacherous forest; stepping from tuft to tuft of rushes 
and roots, which afforded precarious footholds among deep 
sloughs; or pacing carefully, like a cat, along the prostrate 
trunks of trees; startled now and then by the sudden scream¬ 
ing of the bittern, or the quacking of a wild duck rising on 
the wing from some solitary pool. At length he arrived at a 
firm piece of ground, which ran out like a peninsula into the 
deep bosom of the swamp. 
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It had been one of the strongholds of the Indians during 
their wars with the first colonists. Here they had thrown up 
a kind of fort, which they had looked upon as almost impreg¬ 
nable, and had used as a place of refuge for their squaws and 
children. Nothing remained of the old Indian fort but a few 
embankments, gradually sinking to the level of the surround¬ 
ing earth, and already overgrown in part by oaks and other 
forest trees, the foliage of which formed a contrast to the 
dark pines and hemlocks of the swamp. 

It was late in the dusk of evening when Tom Walker 
reached the old fort, and he paused there awhile to rest him¬ 
self. Any one but he would have felt unwilling to linger in 
this lonely, melancholy place, for the common people had a 
bad opinion of it, from the stories handed down from the 
time of the Indian wars, when it was asserted that the sav¬ 
ages held incantations here, and made sacrifices to the evil 

Tom Walker, however, was not a man to be troubled with 
any fears of the kind. He reposed himself for some time on 
the trunk of a fallen hemlock, listening to the boding cry of 
the tree-toad, and delving with his walking-staff into a mound 
of black mould at his feet. 

Unconsciously turning up the soil, his staff struck against 
something hard. He raked it out of the vegetable mould, 
and lo! a cloven skull, with an Indian tomahawk buried deep 
in it lay before him. The rust on the weapon showed the 
time that had elapsed since this death-blow had been given. 
It was a dreary memento of the fierce struggle that had taken 
place in this last foothold of the Indian warriors. 

“Humph!” said Tom Walker, as he gave it a kick to 
shake the dirt from it. 

“ Let that skull alone! ’’ said a gruff voice. 

Tom lifted up his eyes, and beheld a great black man 
seated directly opposite him, on the stump of a tree. He 
was exceedingly surprised, having neither heard nor seen 
anyone approach; and he was still more perplexed on observ¬ 
ing, as well as the gathering gloom would permit, that the 
stranger was neither negro nor Indian. It is true he was 
dressed in a rude half Indian garb, and had a red belt or sash 
swathed round his body; but his face was neither black nor 
copper-colored, but swarthy and dingy, and begrimed with 
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soot, as if he had been accustomed to toil among fires and 
forges. He had a shock of coarse black hair, that stood out 
from his head in all directions, and bore an axe on his 
shoulder. 

He scowled for a moment at Tom with a pair of great red 

“ What are you doing on my grounds? ” said the black man, 
with a hoarse growling voice. 

“Your grounds! ” said Tom, with a sneer, “ no more your 
grounds than mine; they belong to Deacon Peabody." 

“ Deacon Peabody be d-d,” said the stranger, “as I 

flatter myself he will be, if he does not look more to his own 
sins and less to those of his neighbors. Look yonder, and 
see how Deacon Peabody is faring." 

Tom looked in the direction that the stranger pointed, 
and beheld one of the great trees, fair and flourishing 
without, but rotten at the core, and saw that it had been 
nearly hewn through, so that the first high wind was likely to 
blow it down. On the bark of the tree was scored the name 
of Deacon Peabody, an eminent man, who had waxed 
wealthy by driving shrewd bargains with the Indians. 

He now looked around, and found most of the tall trees 
marked with the name of some great man of the colony, and 
all more or less scored by the axe. The one on which he had 
been seated, and which had evidently just been hewn down, 
bore the name of Crowninshield; and he recollected a mighty 
rich man of that name, who had made a vulgar display of 
wealth, which it was whispered he had acquired by bucca¬ 
neering. 

“ He's just ready for burning! ” said the black man, with 
a growl of triumph. “You see I am likely to have a good 
stock of firewood for winter." 

“ But what right have you,” said Tom, “to cut down Dea¬ 
con Peabody's timber? ” 

"The right of a prior claim,” said the other. “This 
woodland belonged to me long before one of your white¬ 
faced race put foot upon the soil. ” 

“And pray, who are you, if I may be so bold?” said Tom. 

“Oh, I go by various names. I am the wild huntsman in 
some countries; the black miner in others. In this neighbor¬ 
hood I am known by the name of the black woodsman. I 
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am he to whom the red men consecrated this spot, and in 
honor of whom they now and then roasted a white man, by 
way of sweet-smelling sacrifice. Since the red men have been 
exterminated by you white savages, I amuse myself by pre¬ 
siding at the persecutions of Quakers and Anabaptists; I am 
the great patron and prompter of slave-dealers, and the 
grand master of the Salem witches." 

“ The upshot of all which is, that, if I mistake not,” said 
Tom, sturdily, “you are commonly called Old Scratch.” 

“The same, at your service!” replied the black man, 
with a half-civil nod. 

Such was the opening of this interview, according to the 
old story; though it has almost too familiar an air to be 
credited. One would think that to meet with such a singular 
personage, in this wild, lonely place, would have shaken 
any man's nerves; but Tom was a hard-minded fellow, not 
easily daunted, and he had lived so long with a termagant 
wife, that he did not even fear the devil. 

It is said that after this commencement they had a long 
and earnest conversation together, as Tom returned home¬ 
ward. The black man told him of great sums of money 
buried by Kidd the pirate, under the oak trees on the high 
ridge not far from the morass. All these were under his 
command, and protected by his power, so that none could 
find them but such as propitiated his favor. These he offered 
to place within Tom Walker's reach, having conceived an 
especial kindness for him; but they were to be had only on 
certain conditions. 

What these conditions were may be easily surmised, though 
Tom never disclosed them publicly. They must have been 
very hard, for he required time to think of them, and he 
was not a man to stick at trifles when money was in view. 

When they reached the edge of the swamp, the stranger 

“What proof have I that all you have been telling me is 
true? ” said Tom. 

“There’s my signature,” said the black man, pressing his 
finger on Tom's forehead. So saying he turned off among 
the thickets of the swamp, and seemed, as Tom said, to 
go down, down, down, into the earth, until nothing but his 
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head and shoulders could be seen, and so on, until he totally 
disappeared. 

When Tom reached home he found the black print of a 
finger, burnt as it were, into his forehead, which nothing could 
obliterate. 

The first news his wife had to tell him was the sudden 
death of Absalom Crowninshield, the rich buccaneer. It 
was announced in the papers with the usual flourish, that “A 
great man had fallen in Israel." 

Tom recollected the tree which his black friend had just 
hewn down, and which was ready for burning. “ Let the 
freebooter roast,” said Tom, ‘‘who cares!” He now felt 
convinced that ail he had heard and seen was no illusion. 

He was not prone to let his wife into his confidence; but 
as this was an uneasy secret, he willingly shared it with her. 
All her avarice was awakened at the mention of hidden gold, 
and she urged her husband to comply with the black man's 
terms, and secure what would make them wealthy for life. 
However Tom might have felt disposed to sell him¬ 
self to the devil, he was determined not to do so to oblige 
his wife; so he flatly refused, out of the mere spirit of con¬ 
tradiction. Many and bitter were the quarrels they had on 
the subject; but the more she talked, the more resolute was 
Tom not to be damned to please her. 

At length she determined to drive the bargain on her own 
account, and if she succeeded, to keep all the gain to herself. 
Being of the same fearless temper as her husband, she set 
off for the old Indian fort toward the close of a summer’s 
day. She was many hours absent. When she came back, 
she was reserved and sullen in her replies. She spoke some¬ 
thing of a black man, whom she had met about twilight 
hewing at the root of a tall tree. He was sulky, however, 
and would not come to terms; she was to go again with a 
propitiatory offering, but what it was she forbore to say. 

The next evening she set off again for the swamp, with 
her apron heavily laden. Tom waited and waited for her, 
but in vain; midnight came, but she did not make her ap¬ 
pearance; morning, noon, night returned, but still she did 
not come. Tom now grew uneasy for her safety, especially 
as he found she had carried off in her apron the silver tea¬ 
pot and spoons, and every portable article of value. Another 
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night elapsed, another morning came; but no wife. In a 
word she was never heard of more. 

What was her real fate nobody knows, in consequence of 
so many pretending to know. It is one of those facts which 
have become confounded by a variety of historians. Some 
asserted that she lost her way among the tangled mazes of 
the swamp, and sank into some pit or slough; others, more 
uncharitable, hinted that she had eloped with the household 
booty, and made ofif to some other province; while others 
surmised that the tempter had decoyed her into a dismal 
quagmire, on the top of which her hat was found lying. In 
confirmation of this, it was said a great black man, with an 
axe on his shoulder, was seen late that very evening coming 
out of the swamp, carrying a bundle tied in a check apron, 
with an air of surly triumph. 

The most current and probable story, however, observes 
that Tom Walker grew so anxious about the fate of his wife 
and his property that he set out at length to seek them both 
at the Indian fort. During a long summer’s afternoon he 
searched about the gloomy place, but no wife was to be seen. 
He called her name repeatedly, but she was nowhere to be 
heard. The bittern alone responded to his voice, as it flew 
screaming by; or the bull-frog croaked dolefully from a 
neighboring pool. 

At length, it is said, just in the brown hour of twilight, 
when the owls began to hoot, and the bats to flit about, his 
attention was attracted by the clamor of carrion crows 
hovering about a cypress-tree. He looked up, and beheld a 
bundle tied in a check apron, hanging in the branches of the 
tree, with a great vulture perched hard by, as if keeping 
watch upon it. He leaped with joy, for he recognized his 
wife's apron, and supposed it to contain the household 
valuables. 

“ Let us get hold of the property," said he, consolingly to 
himself, “and we will endeavor to do without the woman.” 

As he scrambled up the tree, the vulture spre.nd its wide 
wings, and sailed off screaming into the deep shadows of the 
forest. Tom seized the checked apron, but, woeful sight ! 
found nothing but a heart and liver tied up in it. 

Such, according to this most authentic old story, was all 
that was to be found of Tom's wife. She had probably at- 
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tempted to deal with the black man as she had been accus¬ 
tomed to deal with her husband; but, though a female scold 
is generally considered a match for the devil, yet in this in¬ 
stance she appears to have had the worst of it. She must 
have died game, however, for it it said Tom noticed many 
prints of cloven feet deeply stamped about the tree, and 
found handfuls of hair, that looked as if they had been 
plucked from the coarse black shock of the woodman. 
Tom knew his wife’s prowess by experience. He shrugged 
his shoulders as he looked at the signs of a fierce clapper¬ 
clawing. “Egad,” said he to himself, “Old Scratch must 
have had a tough time of it!” 

Tom consoled himself for the loss of his property, with 
the loss of his wife, for he was a man of fortitude. He even 
felt something like gratitude toward the black woodman, 
who, he considered, had done him a kindness. He sought, 
therefore, to cultivate a further acquaintance with him, but 
for some time without success; the old black-legs played shy, 
for whatever people may think, he is not always to be had 
for calling for; he knows how to play his cards when pretty 
sure of his game. 

At length, it is said, when delay had whetted Tom’s eager¬ 
ness to the quick, and prepared him to agree to anything 
rather than not gain the promised treasure, he met the black 
man one evening in his usual woodman’s dress, with his axe 
on his shoulder, sauntering along the swamp, and humming a 
tune. He affected to receive Tom’s advances with indif- 
erence, made brief replies and went on humming his tune. 

By degrees, however, Tom brought him to business, and 
they began to haggle about the terms on which the former 
was to have the pirate’s treasure. There was one condition 
which need not be mentioned, being generally understood 
in all cases where the devil grants favors; but there were 
others about which, though of less importance, he was in¬ 
flexibly obstinate. He.insisted that the money found through 
his means should be employed in his service. He proposed, 
therefore, that Tom should employ it in the black traffic; 
that is to say, that he should fit out a slave-ship. This, how¬ 
ever, Tom resolutely refused: he was bad enough in all con¬ 
science; but the devil himself could not tempt him to turn 
slave-trader. 
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Finding Tom so squeamish on this point, he did not insist 
upon it, but proposed, instead, that he should turn usurer; 
the devil being extremely anxious for the increase of usurers, 
looking upon them as his peculiar people. 

To this no objections were made, for it was just to Tom’s 

“You shall open a broker’s shop in Boston next month,” 
said the black man. 

“ I’ll do it to-morrow, if you wish,” said Tom Walker. 

“ You shall lend money at two per cent a month.” 

“Egad, I’ll charge four! ” replied Tom Walker, 

“You shall extort bonds, foreclose mortgages, drive the 
merchants to bankruptcy-” 

“I’ll drive them to the d-1,” cried Tom Walker. 

“ You are the usurer for my money! ” said black-legs with 
delight. “ When will you want the rhino?” 

“This very night.” 

“ Done! ” said the devil. 

“Done!” said Tom Walker. So they shook hands and 
struck a bargain. 

A few days’ time saw Tom Walker seated behind his desk 
in a counting house in Boston. 

Tom’s reputation for a ready moneyed man, who would 
lend money out for a good consideration, soon spread abroad. 
Everybody remembers the time of Governor Belcher, when 
money was particularly scarce. It was a time of paper 
credit. The country had been deluged with government 
bills, the famous Land Bank had been established; there had 
been a rage for speculating; the people had run mad with 
schemes for new settlements; for building cities in the wilder¬ 
ness; land jobbers went about with maps of grants, and town¬ 
ships, and Eldorados, lying nobody knew where, but which 
everybody was ready to purchase. In a word, the great 
speculating fever which breaks out every now and then in 
the country, had raged to an alarming degree, and everybody 
was dreaming of making sudden fortunes from nothing. As 
usual the fever had subsided; the dream had gone off, and 
the imaginary fortunes with it; the patients were left in dole¬ 
ful plight, and the whole country resounded with the conse¬ 
quent cry of “hard times.” 
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At this propitious time of public distress did Tom Walker 
set up as usurer in Boston. His door was soon thronged by 
customers. The needy and adventurous; the gambling spec¬ 
ulator; the dreaming land jobber; the thriftless tradesman; 
the merchant with cracked credit; in short, every one driven 
to raise money by desperate means and desperate sacrifices, 
hurried to Tom Walker. 

Thus Tom was the universal friend of the needy, and acted 
like a “friend in need "; that is to say, he always exacted good 
pay and good security. In proportion to the distress of the 
applicant was the hardness of his terms. He accumulated 
bonds and mortgages; gradually squeezed his customers closer 
and closer; and sent them at length, dry as a sponge, from 
his door. 

In this way he made money hand over hand; he became a 
rich and mighty man, and exalted his cocked hat upon 
'Change. He built himself, as usual, a vast house, out of 
ostentation; but left the greater part of it unfinished and un¬ 
furnished, out of parsimony. He even set up a carriage in 
the fulness of his vainglory, though he nearly starved the 
horses which drew it; and as the ungreased wheels groaned 
and screeched on the axle-trees, you would have thought you 
heard the souls of the poor debtors he was squeezing. 

As Tom waxed old, however, he grew thoughtful. Hav¬ 
ing secured the good things of this world, he began to feel 
anxious about those of the next. He thought with regret 
on the bargain he had made with his black friend, and set 
his wits to work to cheat him out of the conditions. He be¬ 
came, therefore, all of a sudden, a violent church-goer. He 
prayed loudly and strenuously, as if heaven were to be taken 
by force of lungs. Indeed, one might always tell when he 
had sinned most during the week, by the clamor of his 
Sunday devotion. The quiet Christians who had been 
modestly and steadfastly traveling Zionward, were struck 
with self-reproach at seeing themselves so suddenly out¬ 
stripped in their career by this new-made convert. Tom was 
as rigid in religion as in money matters; he was a stern 
supervisor and censurer of his neighbors, and seemed to 
think every sin entered up to their account became a credit 
on his own side of the page. He even talked of the expedi¬ 
ency of reviving the persecution of Quakers and Anabaptists. 
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In a word, Tom’s zeal became as notorious as his riches. 

Still, in spite of all this strenuous attention to forms, Tom 
had a lurking dread that the devil, after all, would-have his 
due. That he might not be taken unawares, therefore, it is 
said he always carried a small Bible in his coat pocket. He 
had also a great folio Bible on his counting-house desk, and 
would frequently be found reading it when people called on 
business; on such occasions he would lay his green specta¬ 
cles in the book, to mark the place, while he turned round to 
drive some usurious bargain. 

Some say that Tom grew a little crack-brained in his old 
days, and that, fancying his end approaching, he had his horse 
new-shod, saddled and bridled, and buried with his feet upper¬ 
most ; because he supposed that at the last day the world 
would be turned upside down: in which case he should find 
his horse standing ready for mounting, and he was deter¬ 
mined at the worst to give his old friend a run for it. 

One hot summer afternoon in the dog-days, just as a ter¬ 
rible black thurider-gust was coming up, Tom sat in his 
counting-house, in his white linen cap and India silk morning- 
gown. He was on the point of foreclosing a mortgage, by 
which he would complete the ruin of an unlucky land-specu¬ 
lator for whom he professed the greatest friendship. The 
poor land-jobber begged him to grant a few months’ indul¬ 
gence. Tom had grown testy and irritated, and refused 
another day. “ My family will be ruined, and brought upon 
the parish," said the land-jobber. 

“ Charity begins at home," replied Tom; “ I must take 
care of myself in these hard times.” 

“You have made so much money out of me," said the 
speculator. 

Tom lost his patience and his piety. “ The devil take me," 
said he, “if I have made a farthing!" 

Just then there were three loud knocks at the street door. 
He stepped out to see who was there. A black man was holding 
a black horse which neighed and stamped with impatience. 

“Tom, you’re come for,” said the black fellow, gruffly. 

Tom shrank back, but too late. He had left his little Bible 
at the bottom of his coat-pocket, and his big Bible on the 
desk buried under the mortgage he was about to foreclose: 
never was sinner taken more unawares. 
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The black man whisked him like a child into the saddle, 
gave the horse a lash, and away he galloped with Tom on his 
back, in the midst of the thunder-storm. The clerks stuck 
their pens behind their ears, and stared after him from the 
windows. Away went Tom Walker, dashing down the streets; 
his white cap bobbing up and down; his morning-gown flut¬ 
tering in the wind, and his steed striking fire out of the pave¬ 
ment at every pound. 

When the clerks turned to look for the black man, he had 
disappeared. 

Tom Walker never returned to foreclose the mortgage. 
A countryman, who lived on the border of the swamp, re¬ 
ported that in the height of the thunder-gust he heard a great 
'clattering of hoofs and a howling along the road, and running 
to the window caught sight of a figure, such as I have de¬ 
scribed, on a horse that galloped like mad across the fields, 
over hills and down into the black hemlock swamp toward 
the old Indian fort; and that shortly after, a thunder-bolt 
falling in that direction seemed to set the forest in a blaze. 

The good people of Boston shook their heads and shrugged 
their shoulders, but had been so much accustomed to witches 
and goblins, and tricks of the devil, in all kinds of shapes, 
from the first settlement of the colony, that they were not so 
much horror-struck as might have been expected. Trustees 
were appointed to take charge of Tom’s effects. There was 
nothing, however to administer upon. On searching his 
coffers, all his bonds and mortgages were found reduced to 
cinders. In place of gold and silver, his iron chest was filled 
with chips and shavings; two skeletons lay in his stable in¬ 
stead of his half-starved horses, and the very next day his 
great house took fire and was burnt to the ground. 

Such was the end of Tom Walker and his ill-gotten wealth. 
Let all griping money-brokers lay this story to heart. The 
truth of it is not to be doubted. The very hdle under the oak 
trees, whence he dug Kidd’s money, is to be seen to this day; 
and the neighboring swamp and the old Indian fort are often 
haunted in stormy nights by a figure on horseback, in morn¬ 
ing-gown and white cap, which is doubtless the troubled spirit 
of the usurer. In fact, the story has resolved itself into a 
proverb, and is the origin of that popular saying, so prevalent 
throughout New England, of “The Devil andTom Walker.” 


